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P R E F A 



TTAm appretjeiifive t^is treati^ .wjil 
I meet with the iFate of many otltei:^; 
that is, of being deipifed by fomc 
readers : for which reafon, I think it ne- 
cefiaiy to make an apology, whichi,.^ 
hope, will obtain for it a more favoui-ab!^ 
reception than it might otherwife meet 
with; 

And let me excufe myfelf to my Bro- 
flier-Gardeners, thofe who are well afSf 
giiainted with the nature of Fruit-tree^ 
left they fhould think me„Uke that: cele- 
brated prize-fighter who was always ready 
to take up a weapon againft any perfon 
that durft encounter with him ; but I dp 
not prefume to acl in this manner,- npc 
did I write with thefe vain expectations, 
of being inftruftive to alt Gardeners; and 
yet, I am hopeful, it will be of feivice to 
fuch young ones as are defirous to impvove, 
themfelves. This publication was occa- 
fionecl and promoted by feveral gentlen^en 
who like to fpend fome time in their gar-, , 
dejis, and would gladly be enabled to judge 
if their Fruit-trees are properly pruned,, 
or Jiot i many of tiiem declared to me that 
A 2 they 




PREFACE. 

ttey thought the employment ^eiitremdy 
pleafant in tempeiate weather, and (hould 
like to do many things themrdves, could 
they be certain their labour would be pro- 
perly applied. J, indeed, thought my fchool- 
education too narrow for fuch an under- 
taking, but my fnends perfuaded me, that 
polite exprellions were not expected in 
fuch a performance; and therefore, Iflatter 
myfelf its rude ffileJiJvill-be''tfXtui^d by, the 
learned reader. 

t HAVE Jhewn by coppe'r-piates the 
fhapes that I train the feveral forts of 
Fruit-trees to i ahd have likewife given rules 
for the doing of it. Some of my words 
were changed hy tfie Correftor of the Prefs,' 
for others he thought more clear and pro- 
pel': but I have 'carefully exainined every 
Ihect, in time of priming, and declare; thaj: 
my methods of ordering Fruit-tiees are- 
juftly publiihed, without either rcferve" or 
addition, which was the thing defired;by, 
my friends, who mufl: know what fuccefs" 
hath attended niy prarticc. *," ' '"'-.'-, 

■'I HAVE not given any account vvhat't'C-' 
mate the feveral kinds of fruits werfe oH^' 
ginally brought from j for that Is knowri'tq 
the learned, and is not wanted by others.' 
j:..: -- ■ ■ -i^ 
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In the defciiption of fruits, I have omit- \ 
c(i moft of their foreign names, and only 
mentioned thofe they are moil commonly 
called, and are beft Icnown by in England j 
and, as to their time of ripening, that is 
adapted to the prefent ilile, as is likewife all 
other parts of the work relating to time. 

The catalogue of fruits is not indeed 
fo large as feme others ; but it contains a 
fufficient number of good forts ior any- 
fmall garden. The defcriptions of tlieir 
Jhapts, colours, &c. I have not copied 
from other authors, but drawn them faith- 
fully from tlie feveral fruits in perfeflion. ■ 

Almost all the forts are now under my- 
^are, at Bloxholmc in Lincolnfhire, the feat: 
of the right honourable lord Robert Man- 
ners : and at Belvoir-Caftle, there was in 
the time of my apprenticeOiip at that place, 
a greater numb^i- of good forts than thofe 
I, have mentioned ; the greatcft part oft 
them having been fent from abroad by the 
right h9nourabl.e the earl of Stair to his.' 
late grace the duke of Rutland, and im*,; 
proved by his prefent grace, by adding > 
otijer new and good forts, when they wa'C: 
tp be met with. Tht greateil: part of my* 
time 1 have had the ]ionour to beafei-rfs 
,n:U vaijt; 
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viU PREFACE. 

me to this undertaking, I had fubfcriptions 
from many noblemen, gentlemen and ladies^ 
and now I return every one my moft hum- 
ble thanks for the honour they did me. I 
am convinced my labour will be of fervice to 
thofe who follow all the rules ; but it muft 
not be expedted that old trees will bear 
more fruit the firll year after pruning than 
they did before ; an improvement, how- 
ever, may be vifible to any curious and 
impartial obfervcr. Though the young 
wood procured by proper pruning will 
bear the firft year in many kinds of trees; 
yet in others it will not till it be two or 
three years old, as I have mentioned in 
the rules for pruning. 

Neithee can a tree be much helped by 
mere cutting, unlets the roots and borders 
in which they grow be ufed as directed ; 
which work I am afraid will be neglefted 
by feveral praflitioners, who defpife books, 
and take a plealure in rendering them ufe- 
lefs to others; but there are many youttg 
men who love to read for the' fake of im- 
provement, and to fuch, f-hppe.thie-wctfte'" 
will be ferviceable. ■ ;.-;■' -■ir.d'i/ ad* 
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FRUIT-TREES. 



CHAP. I. 

Observations on Soils proper fo^ 
Fruit-Tbees. 



WHAT I fliall advance concerning; 
foils proper for fruit-ti-ees is not 
a bax'e hypothefisj but founded 
on various experiments I have made, both 
upon old and new planted trees, with good 
fuccefs. 

The foils in which I have fotmd molt 
kinds of fruit-trees to thrive and bear 
beft, are either of a red, black, brown, 
or grey colour, of a ftrong nature, more 
inclining to clay than fand, to the depth 
of two feet J if more, not the worfe ; not 
B having 
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having either a fliarp fand or fprings be- 
neath, but either a rock, marlc, or a 
fti-ong clay, if it be tolerable dry. 

The folid particles of clay ar? the fmall- 
eft of any fort of foil : fo that in clay there 
is much matter and but little ipace. It re- 
tains moiftiue longer than fand, whofe 
folid parts are much larger, as well as the 
fpaces betwixt them : through which too 
great a quantity of the faline juices quickly 
defcend, and the lighteft parts of them 
are eafily attraded by the fim's rays, by 
which in the fummer the furface becomes 
too foon dry. Clay, though it retains 
moifture longer, yet when 'tis very dry- 
is fo compaft a body, that neither rain 
nor watering can eafily penetrate it, but 
remain upon or near the furface in fum- 
mer till attracted by the fun, or carried 
off by the winds, and but little defcends 
to the roots of vegetables : nor can the 
RDOts extend themfelves fo eafily in clay, 
as in foils more open and porous. There- 
fore, as fand gives room for the roots to 
extend themfelves, and clay retains proper 
juices for them to abforb, a mixture is bet- 
ter than either of them alone. 

Aoy 



FkUlT-TREE^: 3 

Any foil too wet is improper for fruit-, 
trees, whether they are planted againft 
waUs, or are efpaiiers, dwarfs, or ftand- 
ards. Cherry-trees are often killed by it, 
and apples, pears, &c. are covered with 
mois, the extreme parts of theii- branches 
are cankered and die, and the fruit, if 
they bear any, is fmall and ill tafted. 
Peaches, neftarines, and apricots, are very 
much hurt by it, and the trees if they live 
produce a fpungy wood fubjedl to blights, 
and unhealthy, and the fruit, if any; are 
infipid. Vines and figs requu'e a drier foil 
than any of thefe before mentioned ; and 
I fhall in another place ftiew how to prc-« 
pare it. 



CHAP. 11. 

Draining of Soils; 



CLAY, or any wet foil, may be improvi 
ed by draining; in order to whichi 
for wall-trees, tienches may be made, abcJu^ 
half a yard wide at the bottom^ and one 
foot deeper than the borders are made, clofe 
by the edge of the walks adjoining j theft 
jB 2 trenches 
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4 A TREATISE OF 

trenches being filled up within about half 
•a yard of the top of tlie border, with 
either fmall ftones, pieces of bricks, faggots 
of black thorns, broom, or ling, &q. and 
, covered with earth even with the other part 
of the border, will be a means to keep it 
dry. 

I have feen trenches made clofe by the 
- - walls, in order to diain land, but they an- 
fwered not die end ; for they were not of 
a fufficient depth, neither could they be 
made deeper, without weakening the foun- 
dation : and as thefe trenches were fo Ihal- 
low, the roots of the trees are apt to ftrike 
into them, which, being in winter generally 
filled with a fliaip running, and at other 
times in fome parts with a cold ftagnant 
water (their bottoms not being made with 
a due defcent) greatly injured the trees, 
and fometimes killed them. 

For, having an opportunity of feeing a 
tree that was dead, where thefe trenches 
were made, 1 examined tlie roots, and 
found the extreme parts of them covered 
with ftiarp fand j from whence I conclud- 
ed, that the aforefaid waters occafioned 
its death. 



FRUIT-TREES. 

To prevent water from ftanding in 
trenches or drains, they ought to be made 
with as much defcent as poflible towards 
that part of the ground which is loweft: 
and if a garden be wajled in and levelled, 
before this is thought on, the lands on the 
out-iide muil be examined, to find which 
is loweft, and if there be any common 
water-courfe, the drains muft point to- 
wards it, and if the garden be not levelled, 
it muft be fo laid out as to be above it, 
otherwife the drains will be of no fer- 
vice. 

In gardens, upon land of this fort, it 
will be proper to have feveral of the &"ft 
mentioned drains, whether they are plea- 
fore grounds, kitchen gardens, or orchards ; 
for all lands that are very wet in the win- 
ter, are not fit to walk upon, neither for plea- 
fure nor bufmefs ; befides they lofe much of 
their faline juices; and if they be clay, are 
fubjecl (if the feafon is dry in the fpring) 
to fet very hard, whereby the ground be- 
comes unfit for the reception of feeds and 
plants. 

After land is drained in the manner be- 
fore directed, at the time of making the 
B 3 borders^ 
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Jrofders, either for wall-trees, dwarfs, of 
pfpqliers, a mixture of earth ought to be 
niade for them, no kfs thsyi two feet deep, 

CHAP. III. 

Making of Borders for Peaches, Ne^armes. 
Pears, Plunis, Cherries, &c. 

IF the land be a ftrong clay, take fea 
fand, if it may be eafily had, if not, any 
other f3nd that is neareft, and about one 
fixth of the quantity of coal aflies, that 
hr.yt br-en kept very dry ; riddle them, but 
noi loo fine : for if fome of the larger parts 
be left, they will difunite the tough body 
of clay, and make it more open and tender, 
and the finer parts that are more burnt 
will add more falts to it. 

But if alhes cannot be had, take about 
^ twelfth part as much lime as fand. 
About a third part of the depth of the bor- 
ders ought to be of thefe ingredients ; and 
\r\ trenching the borders, there mull be a 
layer of thefe, and a layer of the natural 
fell, from the bpttom to their furface, in 
^he above jjroportion ; but they ought to 
be 
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be turned over twice at leafl: before plant- 
ing, in oi-der to mix them the better. 

If the foil of borders is mixt with large 
pebbles, they muft be picked out, and may 
be of ufe (though oUierwife hurtful) to 
lay in the drains. 

And as this kind of land is generally of 
aloofe fandy nature, it muft be mixt with 
fomcthing more ftroiig and binding, which 
is clay, the tougheft that can be got, and 
neai'eft. If it be taken from the fjdcs of 
ditches, whofe foil is naturally a clay, or 
from ditches in which there is fometinies a 
current of water falling from tillage fields 
of that kind of foil, and there leaves its 
fediment, it will be as good as any. 

At the bottom of the borders Jay this 
clay fix inches thick throughout, it will 
prevent the moifbire from running off too 
faft in the fummer, as it is apt to do from 
open fandy ground, efpecially where there 
are drams made as before directed; then 
to each cart-load of clay add three pecks 
of pigeon dung, or lime, or five of foot, 
and mix them with a quantity of the natu- 
ral foil equal to half of them : if coal of 
wood afhcs -are made ufe of inftead of 
B 4 foo^i 
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foot, they muft be made very fine, other- 
wife they will open this fort of land too 
much J befides, the finer they are made, 
the more falts they add to it. 

But where fandy lands are dry, the 
draining part mufl: bs omitted ; and the 
other ingredients only are to be made ufe 
of. 

It may be faid, that trees will grow well 
upon fandy land, without any improve- 
ment : 1 gfant they will : but they are not 
fo long lived, being more fubjetl to blights» 
and the fruit is both Ihiailer, and of a 
worfe tafte, than thofe upon ftronger 
ground inclining to clay. 

If land defigned for a garden is either 
hard rock or creach, and lies within the 
depth which the borders ought to be, let 
it be picked up and Ikreened to take out the 
ftones i which will be of fervice wlien laid 
under grafs or gravel walks; as they will 
be drier and lefs fubjedl to worm fprouts. 
Tiien as you find tlie land, after Ikreening, 
eitJier light or ftrong, add to it one of the 
mixtures which you lee it wants, according 
to the former direftions, to bring it to a 
proper deptli, and a foil more inclining 
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FRUIT-TREES, 

to clay than fand, with a covering of ftrong 
clay at the bottom Cix inches thick. 

If the land be frefli and proper for 
fruit-trees, yet it ought to be trenched a^ 
deep as others ; and if towards the top 
there be ufed a fmall quantity of the in- 
gredients mentioned before for the enrich- 
ing of foils, it will be of good fervice ; for 
it muft be noted, that in making the tren- 
ches, the woril part of the foil will be up- 
permoft. 

If borders are to be planted with trees 
wheie others have grown before, the depth 
and quality of the foil muft be examined, 
and if it be deep enough, and of a proper 
mixture of (and and clay, then it only re- 
qxihes trenching with the former addition 
of -lime or foot, &;c. which will be a better 
honJer than if the cold earth had been 
taken out, and frefti laid in without lime, 
&c. ai\d alfo much cheaper. 

In btvders thus prepared to fix feet wide 
or more (though 'tis proper to make the 
borders as wide as the walls are high) I 
have known all kinds of fruit-trees ^vo- 
fper well a nd bear excellent fiuit, except 
vines and fi^^s, 

CHAP, 
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CHAP, IV. 

On making of Borders for Vines and Figs. 

'"■"^HOUGH vines and figs will grow I 
J well on thofe borders before men- "" 
tioned, yet their fruit is not fo good as on 
thofe growing in a drier foil. 
. For at Belvoir caftle, a feat belonging to 
his Grace the Duke of Rutland, there was 
a vine which bore a white mafcadine grape, 
growing out of the ftony foundation of 
a wall, without any other roots than what 
were fixt therein (for the border was taken 
away from the fame wall in a floping 
manner many years before I faw it) and 
this vine produced better fruit, and earlier 
ripe, than any other of the fame kind in 
thefe gardens, except tliofe planted againft 
the ftove walls. Fig-trees (as I have ex- 
perienced) profper and bear beft when 
planted in a dry foil, with a rock near the 
furface. 

Therefore in trenching the borders for 

vines or fig-trees, the natural foil may be 

piixt with rubbifli, as lime icraps, fmall 

pieces 
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pieces of bricks, &c. for a foot deep in the 
bottom, or more ; but if the land be of a 
creachy fort, the lime fcraps, pieces of 
bricks, ficc. need not be ufed, but may be 
trenched with only the fame quantity of 
foot, &c. added as in others. 

in trenching of all borders, tlie roots of 
corn-bind, common thiftle, and all other 
weeds whofe roots ftrike deep into the 
earth, muft be carefully pickt out ; but the 
foots of couch-grafs, &c. which float near 
the furface, may be buried in the bottom of 
the trenches, which will deftroy them with- 
out any further trouble. 

When thefe or any borders are firfl: made, 
they fliQuM be raifed three or four inches 
higher than the height they arc defigned to 
be afterwards ; for, in a year's time, they 
will fettle fo many inches or more; and 
thofe that are ten feet broad, let them Ue 
defcending from the wall fix inches, and 
others in proportion to their breadth. 

Note, where borders are made for vines 
only, four feet will be broad enough. 

In fonie fituations there is a white earth 

called marie, which has the fame efFe6l as 

foot, but muft be ufed in larger quantities; 

tihia 
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this earth is very fine and foft, and if mixt 
with water has a fait tafte. 

If the former ingredients cannot be ea- 
fily fffocured, then burnt clay may be ufed 
in a double quantity to that required of 
afties; and mixt with the earth, for bor- 
ders, as other manures. 

CHAP. V. 

Of Burning of Chty for the Improvement 
of Land. 

TH E turf muft be taken off from a 
piece of clay-ground, about two in- 
ches thick, with a breaft-plough, and be 
reared up or turned till dry, then laid in 
heaps with faggots of fiirz or ling under 
them, in order to burn them; when they 
are red through with fire, throw upon each 
heap a barrow full of earth taken from 
ant-hills, pond-banks, or any other place 
where it may be beft fpared. Sometimes 
it happens tliat tlie clay laid on the fires is 
burnt into lumps, in fuch cafe it muft be 
beaten very fmall with flails before it is 
ulld in borders. 

Per- 
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Perhaps it may be thought by fome, that 
taking off the turf and burning it will fpoil 
much land j but the quantity pared will on- 
ly be about twice as much as the borders 
contain; and for the reparation of the land 
thus pared, there may be taken from the 
places wiiere tlie tires were made the depth 
of two inches of earth, which, with a fijiall 
part of the alhes fpread over the other parts 
«f the ground, wiU make amends for the lots 
©f turf ; and if it is ploughed and fown with 
corn or turnips, and, after the crops are 
4eken off, it be laid down with proper grafe 
i^ds, it will not be worfe for meadow, 
ir pafturing, than it was before paring. 

'Tis manifeft that fire has a wonderful 
effed upon land; for when it is burnt, by 
way of improvement, either to fow with 
com, rape-ieed, or turnips, if all the aflies be 
clean taken away,and part of the earth, from 
the places where the fires were made, yet 
thefe places may be eafily diflringuiihed, by 
the crops growing much ilronger upon 
them, and are of a darker green than the 
other parts, where the alhes were fpread ; 
which Ihews that thefe piaces are more fer- 
tile than the reft of liie ground; and there- 
fore ] 
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fore 'tis plain, that land is improved by fire 
only, without the aflies made of the turf. 



CHAP. VI. 

Shewing the different effects of Dung, 
frefti Earth, and Salts, ufed in Borders 
for Fruit-Trees, and other Places. 

I Doubt not but that it will be faid by 
many, that frefli earth, and rotten ma- 
nure, are both cheaper and better for fruit- 
trees than what I recommend j but every 
reafonable perfon will acknowledgej that 
the carriage of earth for the whole border 
will exceed the expence of the mixtures I 
have advifed : and whoever obferves the 
effect of both, will find the frefli earth 
and rotten dung not fo good for fruit-trees 
as the other? efpecially for peaches and 
neftarines ; tho' they will make fhoots as 
large or larger, yet not fuch healthy ones, 
nor fuch as will bear fo early ; for, being fed 
from foils too wateiy (as this generally is) 
their upper parts are very porous, which 
the honey-dew adheres cloiely to, and either 
kills or damages thofe parts that would 
other* 
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otherwife have bloflbmed the next fpring ; 
and tlie lower parts of the branches have 
very long joints, and but few buds j and 
thofe there are of a fhape too flat for 
bloffoming. 

But when trees grow in a dry foil (mixt 
as before dire&ed) their young branches 
•will be found healthy at their upper ends, 
with fuch buds as are of a fort fit for 
bloflbming ; and the lower parts will be 
able to convey fap from the roots to fup- 
port them. 

The quantity of lime, aflies, foot, &c. 
muft not be greater than what I have men- 
tioned; for as they are ferviceable to ve- 
getables when ufed in a proper quantity, 
ib are they likewife deftru6:ive when ufed 
in too large a quantity, or when they are 
not well mixt with moift earth to dilute 
their falts, and bring them to a fit texture 
for the roots of trees to receive, without 
cutting or renting their pores, which they 
will do if applied too grofsly, either to the 
roots, leaves, or branches ; for the falts 
in thofe ingredients have angular particles, 
(even like very fevere frofl:) which renders 
the vcflels of plants incapable of retaining 
juice 
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juires proper for their nouriJhment j for 
waiit of which many plants die, and then 
'tis thought that fuch fait manunes are too 
hot: but it may with as good leafon be 
imagined that froft is too hot, for both are 
deftrufUve in the fame manner, i. e. by 
cutting and lacerating the veffels. 

To ftiew an acquaintance of mine the 
eflFefts and advantages of fait properly ap- 
plied to vegetables, I made the following 
experiment, in an extreme dry fummer, 
upon a bare piece of pafture land, out of 
which the cattle were all taken for want 
of grafs. I markt four places with ftakes, 
each of which I watered nine nights fuc- 
ceffively in the following manner : the 
firit with fpring water alone, to the quan- 
tity of a gallon ; the fecond with the fame 
quantity of water, adding an ounce of 
common fait j the third and fourth with 
the fame quantity, mixing the water in 
the thii'd place with two ounces of fait ; 
and that in the fourth with three ounces, 
which produced the following different 
cffcas. 

The grafs in the fecond place grew 

more, and of a darker green, than that in 

i the 
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x\k firft ; in the third it only grew by fpots, 
for pait of it was killed wliere the great- 
eft quantity of water fell ; and the fourth 
was quite brown for a greater compafs 
than the third : by which it appeared, that 
an ounce of fait in a gallon of water had 
a better effe<S dian the water had alone ; 
and that three ounces of fait mixt with a 
gallon of water was more than the grafs 
could immediately receive ; but the fourth 
place in the enfuing fpring was the moft 
fertile of them all, which was owing to 
the winter's moifture diluting the falts. 

I fliewed him alio in the fame dry feafon, 
a heap of aQies where weeds had fomc 
finaU time before been burnt, which was 
much moifter in a morning by the dews 
than the foil near it, and continued fo 
longer in the day: upon which he thought 
and declared, that afiies were neithe? hot 
nor dry, but of qualities quite contrary j 
and that fait was of great fervice to land, 
how dry foever, as appeared by the com- 
mon fait and wat^r ui'ed as before men- 
tioned. 

If what I have advanced with i egard to 

falts, &c. appears not reaibnable to feme 

C perfons, 
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per&DS^ I ikall not cxmtend with dtem^ biA 
leave them to their own opinions ^ oclj 
defire» diat they will inform me of whs^ 
ienrice the firefh earth b to trees» any hr^ 
ther dian by the (aks therein contained^ 
which it has at various times recdved from 
the excrements of cattle long pafturing. 
upon its fiirface^ the faline particles of 
which, defcending to the roots of the grafi^ 
render the earth more fertile, and for that 
reafon is frequently made choice of for 
ffuit-trees. 

It has been evidently proved by Dr. Keil^ 
that the growth ^of a tree very little leflens 
the weight of the earth in which it grew; 
which difference of weight is purely owing 
to the greater quantity of falts cont^ed 
i^ the earth when the tree was planted, 
than at the time of taking it up. 
. Fof admit the tree be taken up and 
burnt to charcoal (in doing which a great 
part of its watery particles evaporate, and 
fome of the fineft faline parts) and the 
charcoal burnt to afhes, in the a(hes there 
will be contained a large quantity of falts, 
which may be made apparent by pouring 
wa.er upon them, draining it from them,. 

and 
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and then boiling it to leflen the quantity ; 
after which the fait may be eafily difcover- 
ed by its tafte, and if it be feparated. 
from the water and reduced to powder, 
its weight will not be much lefs than 
the difference between the weight of the 
earth when the tree was planted, and the 
weight thereof when it was taken up. 
But fbme di&rence muft be reaipnably 
expe6):ed s for there is a fait found in foot, 
and confequently part of its weight is car- 
ried off by fmoke, whofe heavieft parts 
form that body, and the lighteft are more 
watery ; fb that, after the plant is burnt 
and confumed in manner aforefaid, there 
are no marks of earth reriiaining. 
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C H A P. vn. 

Of thp feveral forts of Fruit-Trees idc- 
figned for each Wall, in the ift Plate. 

IF the walls are tv^relve feet high, thert 
are Ipaces allowed for the feveral kinclb 
of trees, proportionable to, their natural 
growth. That is^, for a pear-tree grafted 
upon a free (lock (or pear ftock) to have 
aoo fuperficial feet of walling. 

A pear on a quince ftock, an apple on a 
paradife ftock, an apricot, an almond, a 
plum, or cherry of the ftrongeft kin^» 
a mulberry, and a fig, to have each of th^ 
150 fuperficial feet of walling. 

A peach, a ne6larine, a morello cherry, 
the barran dam, and fmall May cheriy, to 
have each of them 120 feet of fuperficial 
walling. 

The wall A A, a fouth-eaft afpe^l. 
From E to F. 

1. Mafculine apricot. 

2. White fweet water grape. 

3. Bruxels apricot. 

4. Wiiite fweet water grape. 

5. Orange 
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5. Orange apricot. 

6. Black fwcet water grape. 

7. Orange apricot. 

8. Black fweet water grape. 

9. Orai^ apricot. 

I o. White frontiniac grape. 

1 1 . Turkey apricot. 

J 2 . Blue frontiniac grape. 

From F to G. 

1 3. Fairchild's early ne6larine. 

14. Brick grape. 

15. Violet hative neftarine. 

16. ftaifin grape. 

17. Elrouge neftarine. 

i8. Black Hamburgh grape. 

19. Italian ne£larine. 

20. Red Hamburgh grape. 

2 1 . Tempos nefbrine. 

22. Black Spanifh grape. 

23. Ncwington nedarine. 

24. Black frontiniac grape. 
2 5 • Roman nectarine. 

26. Black frontiniac grape. 

27. Pcterbwough neftarine. 

C 3 From 
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From G to H. 
2^, Catharine peach. 

29. Black frontiniac grape. 

30. Perfique peach. 

3 r • Black frontiniac grape. 
32. Rpmbullion peach. 
3 3 . Black frontiniac grape. 

34. Hamburgh peach. 

35. Black frontiniac grape. 

36. The royal peach. 

37. The mealy grape. , 
3 8 . The large violet peach. 

39. The mealy gra:pe. 

40. The purpree, or pm'ple peach. 

4 1 . The mealy grape. 

42. The admirable peach. 

43. The mealy grape. 

44. The noblefs peach. 

45. White mufcadine grape. 

46. Old Newington peach. 

47. White mufcadine grape. 

48. Old Newington peach. 

49. White mufcadine grape. 

50. Old Newington peach. 

5 1 • White mufcadine grape. 

52. Minion peach. 

53. White mufcadine gj'ape. 

54.Mon- 
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54. Montabon peach. 

5J, White mufcadine gra|>c. 

56. Chancellor's peaCh. 

57. Currant clufter grape. 

58. The Portugal peacli. 

59. Currant clufter grape. 

The wall B B, a fouth-weft afpeft. 
From H to H. 

60. Italian peach. 

■61. Currant clufter grape. 

62. Early Newington peach. 

63. Currant clufter grape. 

64. Early Newington. 

65. Currant clufter grape. 

66. Royal George peach. 

67. Currant clufter grape. 

68. Red Magdalen peach. " '. 
6g. July grape. 

70. White Magdalen peach. 

From H to I, 

7 1 . Brown buree T "' 

72. Creffan 

' ^ _, .1 pears on 

73. St. Gamanis >;;,,;_^^^ ^^^^^ 



74. Marquis 
y^. Virgole 



quince 1 
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From 



pears 

Vonfree 
ftoi^ks. 
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From I to K* 

7^-?Colmar's 

77- S 

7 8 . Winter roufdet 

79. Bergamot buge 

80. Eafter bergamot 

81 2 

A !> Winter Bohchretien 

o2. \ 

■» ■ ■ • • 

S^. Chamoiitel on a quiAce flock. 

. ' .. . ' . * 

The waB C C,,^ north-w^ft, «[^ie^, 

From'KtxJK. " 
84. 



M«. 



^Morelk) <^«nie8i ^ 



^ » • « • 



^ ■ tf 



85. 
86.1 

87. 

88. 
89-, 

^ > Late duke: chenies. 
91.S 

92. A black midh«sn?y^ 

93. Le Befi d'Bery? baking pears on 

94. Cadillac ^ free ftocks. 

g^i c^^§wai bonum plums. ' 

From 
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From L to M. 

^Z' f Green damafcene 

98. s 



^5 



''^(imperial 
100.^ ^ 



101. 



J.P1 



ams. 



' ■ I 



Orleans 

'^^'iFotheringhay 

105. The large white *| 
with a (hort flalk { 

106. Marfeilles VFigs* 
loyt^ Genoa i 
1,08. Vernifiwgjie. j 

Tike Wall D D, 4 north-eaft a^fit 



PromMtotN. 



Jpigs. 



I 10)^. Haiiover 

i jjipr Cyprian 

; III. I^rec^oce dei Tours 
pip; prap dfor 
I ii3 . Italian damafk 

; ^^I^.,7La royalc 
115. Green gauge 

^ 1 6, Blue perdrigon 

1 J 7* Verdoc 

J 1 8. Maitre Claude 






Plums* 



From 
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From O to E. 

119. Rein Claude 

120. RedSpamlhdamaik 

121. St. JiUian ^Plums. 
,122, St. Catherine 

123. Imperatrice _, 

1 24. Petitmufcat pear on a quince ftock 

125. Small May \ 

126. May duke I-, . 

127. Hamfon's duke^ 

128. Carnation: 






The number of trees againft each wall. 



Apii- 

TieWallAA "6 


Cb.1. 


Fip. 


MBl- 

Itt. 


iEdci 
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Pa. 

cbo. 
16 


Pcui 


,>._ 


Tim 

19 


BB 
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1 
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lo 




DD 
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^ 
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c H A P. vm. 

ft 

Of the Fruit-trees defigned for Efpalien. 

round the quarters. 

ON the borders P and Q« I do not pro- 
poie any efpaliers ; for the quarter 
W is intended for a melon ground; and 
ought to be well (heltered^ cither by a wall, 
or reed hedge. 

The borders marked R to be planted 
with apple-trees upon paradiie ftocks^ at 14 
feet apart, ofdie following kinds: 
I The Maurgartt apple. 
1 The fummer icarlet pearmain. 
6 Golden ^pippins. 

1 The drap d'or. 

J Kirton or crackt pippin. 

2 Aromatick rufTets. 

1 Wheeler's ruflet. 

2 Royal ruflets. 

I French or grey rennet 
6 Nonpareils. 
I Red calvil. 
1 UApL 

The 
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The borders marked S to be planted with 
pear-trees upon quince ftocks at 14 feet 
a^)art. ^ 

I Petit onufcat^ 

I Mufcat Robert. 

I Citron de Camus* 

I Early roufelct* 

I Jargonelle. 

I Rofe pear. 

I Rofe water. 

1 Summer bergamy. 

2 Royal Orange bei^samiet. 
I De Robin. 

I Mufked BoQ Chretien. 
I LaCaflbktte. 
I Summer Bon Chretien* 
I La Brute Bonnets , , 
I La Poir de mon Dieu^ 
I Diene, or the dean's pear. 
I RedBuree. 

3 Autumn bergamies. 
3 Grey burces. 

I L'Epine d'Hyver. 

1 Ambret. 

2 Creflan's. 
2 Marquis. 

2 Winter Burees. 
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€ bordos marked T to be planted 
cfaerrieat at 14 feet apart/ 
4 May dukes. 
^ Kentifhes. 
2 Luke wards, 
z Black caroons. 
J White heart. 
J Black heart. 
2 Barran dams. 
2 Late dukes. 

The Borders UU to be planted with 
vines, at 8 feet apart. 
4 White fweet waters. 
4 White mufcadines. 
4 Currant dufters. 

As the quarters V V V aie defigned for 
a/paragus, and artichokes, there are no 
borders propofed round them, by reafon 
fruit-trees would be too much (haded. 

The border marked X to be planted with 
plum-trees, at 14 feet apart. 
6 Green gauges. 

2 Queen mothers. 
2 Orleans. 
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The border Y to be planted with jt cor- 
nelian cherry-trees, at lo feet apart* 

The border YY to be planted with 
fig-trees, at 14 feet apart. 
2 Dwarfs. 
1 Minion. 
I Marfeilles. • 

4 
The border Z to be planted with 5 black 

mulberries, at 14 feet apart. 

The border marked i&. to be plantc^d 
with filberds and large nuts, at 14 feet 
apart, 21 in number. 

The other borders that are not marked, 
to be planted with currants, and gdofe- 
berries, at 10 feet apart: they will contain 
about 140 in number. 

12 Trees at the centers of the quarters 
are defigned : 
4 Almonds. 
4 Medlars. 
4 Quinces. 
The whole number of trees round the 
quarters are as below : 
24 Apples. 
23 Cherries^ 

4 f^igs- 

SMul- 
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5 Mulberries. 
32 Pears. 
10 Plums. 
J 2 Vines. 
140 Currants and Goofebcrries. 
In the quarters. 
4 Almonds. 
4 Medlars. 
4 Quinces. 

CHAP. IX. 

Of Fruit-Trees proper for Walls that 
have different Aipe6ts from thofe in the 
Plan< 



AN infinite number of afpefts may 
be "imagined: but I don't think it 
material to make any alteration in thfc 
kinds of fruit-trees, for thofe afpeits that 
are in the fame quarter. 

For any afpe£l from eall: to fouth, the 
fame kinds of trees are proper as are adapt- 
ed for the wall AA, which lias a fouth- 
eaft afpeft. 

From fouth to wefl, the fame as for the 
wall BB, which has a fouth-wtll: alj)ci5l. 

7 Fiom 
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From weft to north, the {uot as for the 
wall C C, which has a north-wefl: afpefl: : 
and for any one betwixt nordi and eaft, 
the fame as for the wall DD, whofe sl|>e£l 
is north-eaft* 

C H A p. X. 

I 

t 

Of Afpeds, and Situations, ptapcr for 
Fruit-Trees, and a Kitchen-Garden. 

m 

WHERE ground defigned for a gar- 
den is not already limited, thert 
may be an opportunity of chufmg al^^edb. 
As to the figure of a garden, I think none 
is more proper than a geometrical fquare, 
or an oblong, fet out in fuch a nianncr, 
that e^ch wall may have as much benefit of 
the fun as poffible. 

I have, in plate the firft, given a plan of a 
fmall kitchen-garden, containing only tw^ 
acres, with a chart affixed, by which the 
afpeft of each wall is demonftrated 5 and 
if fuch a fituation may be had, it would 
be proper to lay out the ground defcending 
from the fouth-weft fide, i. e. from A to C 
in the plan, by which means feveral ve- 
getables 
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getables will come to maturity fooner than 
thofe that are fet or fowed in ground quite 
flat, or defccnding any other way. 

It appears by the meridian line, that 
the fun's rays continue no longer upon the 
wall A than three in the afternoon, which 
I think is the mofl proper afpeft for grapes, 
peaches, neflarines, and all other kinds 
of fhiit that require the moft regular 
heat to bring them to perfection, and (oon« 
eft to maturity ; for though the fun leaves 
this wall, i. c. A, fo foon in the afternoon, 
yet in the morning this afpedl will be of 
advantage to the trees and fruitf ; for (as 
apricots, peaches, neftarines, bloflbm early 
in the fpring, at which time our climate 
is frequently attended with frofty nights, 
deftru6tive of 1?oth bloiroms and fruit) 
the fun's rays dartmg in lines at right 
angles upon the wall at nine o'clock, diC- 
folve the congealed moifture much fooner, 
than if they darted upon it at right angles 
at noon, which they muft confequently 
do, if the wall ftands due fouth. 

'Tis true a fouth wall will receive more 
fun by three hours, that is, from about 
three in the afternoon till near fix, (in the 

D vernal 
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vernal equinox) but that is no great advan- 
tage, for before that time of the day the 
air will be fufficiently warmed. 

Befides, if the wall is built full fbuth, it 
will riot be fo proper for fruit-trees as a 
fouth-eaft afpe6t ; for in the middle of the 
day, the. fun will caufe the trees to exhale 
their juices fafter than their roots can ab- 
forb them, which will render the fruit^ 
fmaller, and the pulp harder, and worfe 
flavoured, than thofe which receive the 
heat more regular. 

The wall B receives the fun about nine 
o'clock, which is a proper lituation for 
fome of thebeft kinds of winter pears, and 
which they well deferve ; for they afford 
fine juices and rich flavours, when other 
fjfuits of the fame quality are wanting. 
Some kinds of grapes, peaches, and nec- 
tarines will ripen well againfl; it ; and this 
has one equal advantage with the other 
wall A, viz. of the fun s rays fl:riking ob- 
liquely upon it at noon. 

The wall C receives but little fun, for it 
fhines not upon it till three in the after- 
noon i but it may ferve for fruits which 

. " ripent 
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tipen in fummer, as cherries, plums, and 
fome kinds of pears. 

The wall D has the benefit df the fun, 
no longer than nine o'clock ; but may be 
fuitable for fuch kinds of fruits as are 
adapted for it* 

CHAP. XI. 

Building of Walls after the cheapeft afid 
beft manner, with the Diftance each Tree 
ihould haves 

THOUGH our Englilh climate is 
not fo \varm as fome others, yet, 
with fome expence and induftry, the nobi- 
lity and gentry may have their tables fur- 
niftied with good fruits, every month in the 
year; and with many kinds tliat are brought 
from more ibuthern climates, as grapes, 
figs, peaches, nectarines, apl-icots, and the 
beft kinds of pears, and plums, by prepar- 
ing foils proper for tliem, and applying 
their tender branches to walls, as well for 
their fupport againft winds, (which are 
apt to break them) as the advantages they 
D 3 receive 
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receive from the refle6i:ed heat, which will 
bring fuch fruits to perfeftion. 

It may perhaps be alledged, that the 
building of walls is very expenfive. I grant 
it is the greateft expence that attends the 
making a fmall garden ; yet as no other 
fence is fo good either againft man^ or 
beaft, and no other method fo proper for 
the produ6lion of good fruits, the lovers 
of fuch will readily difpenfe with the 
charge. 

But if a new plantation of fruit-trees, 
or kitchen-garden, is intended to be in- 
clofed with walls, the bricklayer ought by 
all means to be fubje6l to the dire6lion 
of him who is to make and plant the fame, 
for feveral reafons and advantages un- 
known to the builder, by which the ex- 
pence will not be fo great to the owner, 
as when walls are built before a llrift fur- 
vey is made of the ground, the levels taken, 
and the nature of the foil carefully examin- 
ed : for I -have known land inclofed with 
walls for a garden before the grounds 
maker had been confulted, in which much 
labour and materials were unneceflarily 

ipent 
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fpent in their foundations, with little ad- 
vantage to the trees ; and much more eai th 
than was needful being removed, greatly 
increafed the expence of the work. 

Where the limits of a piece of land are 
already fixt, and there is no opportunity 
of placing the walls to better advantage, 
(as to afpefl) than what the boundaries 
have, in fuch fituations tlie rifmgs and 
fallings of the ground are to be obferved, 
and the levels for the walls fet out in fuch 
a manner as may occalion the leaft earth 
to be removed. 

The courfes of the bricks ought to be 
parallel to the furface of the borders, and 
walks; though 'tis beft to make the bor- 
ders about twelve inches higher than the 
other ground or quarters at firft, and fix 
inches above tlie walks, arid bottom of 
the door-ways, for in a kitchen-garden the 
quaiters will from time to time be rajfed 
with manure ; and was not this precaution 
taken, the walks would become the loweft 
part of the ground, which would render t 
them too foft for the weight of a wheel- 
barrow in winter, and the borders too 
pioift for the trees to live or thrive well-in. 
D 3 
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Jf the ground naturally lies defcending, 
let the borders next the walk likewifc lie 
defcending; and if fome parts are n^uch 
fteeper than others, a flope in the border 
;uid wall may be made to anfwer them ; by 
this ro?ans there will be lefs earth to be rer 
moved, than if the walls were made either 
horizontal or defcending. 

If the ground inclofed 19 intended pnly 
for pleafure, the flppes, if planted with 
proper fhrubs, will fippe;ar more beautiful 5 
^nd in a kitchen-garden, if they defcend 
towards the eaft or fouth, will be fit places 
to fet feveral kinds of vegetables in, as 
^e^ns, pe^fe, &c, which will be earlier 
ripe by far than thpfe which arp fet in a 
|iat quarter : and I have knowp ftandard 
vines planted on fuch declivities, whofe 
fruit has ripened well. 

After the levels of the 'borders are fixt, 
preparation mufl be made for building the 
walls in the b?jft and ftrongeft manner, to 
prevent their leaning or falling, . which are 
generally the eff(?£ts pf a too fhallow foun- 

elation. 

In building walls for fruit-trees, it Ihould 
be confidered what fpace of wall each tree 
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will fiU when come to its full growth : 200 
fquare feet of wall (hould be allowed to 
a pear-tree of the moll: vigorous growth, 
upon a free ftock, and 1 50 to thole upon 
quince ftocks ; and the fame for apricots, 
or almonds, and fome of the largeft cherry 
and phim-trees ; other kinds of cherries, 
and plums lefs vigorous, Ihould have 120 
feet fquare allowed them, and tlie like fpacc 
for peaches and netS'arines. 

When the fpaces of wall defigned for 
each tree are known, at the extremities o( 
fuch /paces pillars Ihould be ereded, from 
which arches may be fprung, whofc crown 
or top ought to be level with the furface 
o£ the border, and the trench in which 
they ftand three feet lower > their length 
and breadth in proportion to the ftrength 
of the foil : if the foil be a ftrong clay, or 
rock, a fquare of two feet for the bafe of 
each pillar will be fufficient, but if it be 
a loofe earth or fand four feet fquare at 
the bafe will be required, and ihould have 
a floor of oak or elm planks made faft to 
joifts of the fame tunber, (yew, could it be 
would be better) to fix the mafonry 
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There needs no centre made with boards 
for turning thefe arches, for the earth 
may be trodden or rammed down hard 
between pillar and pillar, and then pared 
away elliptically. 

In plate the fecond, there are given 
both plan and upright of a wall of this 
kind, which makes the method more in- 
telligible 5 and plainly Ihews, that not one 
half of the materials is funk io fuch' a 
foundation, as in one built wholly with 
brick or ftone. 

I have lately feen fome walls built for 
inclofing a kitchen-garden, where fome 
part of the ground whereon the walls were 
built, was nine or ten feet lower than the 
furface of the defigned borders ; thefe walls 
were carried up from the bottom of thofe 
low places with brick- work without arches : 
but had the method which I have propofed 
been made ufe of, much labour and ex- 
pence would have been faved. 

But if afhes, elms, or other foreft-trees, 
grow near the outlide, it maybe objefted, 
that their roots will grow thro* thefe arches, 
and greatly impovferifh the border ; but to 
jprevent their roots from pafling through 
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a wall of a brick in breadth may be made 
from the bottom to tlie top of fuch ar- 
ches. 

Tho' where the lands adjoining are not 
planted with trees, thefe arches will be of 
great advantage to the trees in tlie garden, 
for they will extend their roots through 
them, and have double the quantity of 
foil to collect proper juices from. 

I have feen fome walls ftuck with tiles 
projecting, called horizontal Ihelters ; fome 
built with large pillars, and others with 
curves : all thefe are attended with evils of 
one kind or other ; for the horizontal 
/belters are great receptacles of noxious 
infects, particularly of the fmall green 
and^ariegated caterpillars, &c. which leave 
their eggs there to be hatched by the heat 
of the fun the enfuing fpring, and then 
become very deilru^ive to fruit, by eating 
both the leaves and blotfoms of the apple, 
pear, &c. and even the buds before they 
are unfolded. Thefe infe£ls alfo devour 
the leaves of the apricot, cheriy, and phim, 
and eat deeply into their fi-uits when grown 
to a good fize ; fo that they perilh and 
drop oif the trees. Thefe ihelters are like- 
wife 
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wife very prejudicial to both fruit and 
branches, by depriving them of the de- 
fcending dews, from which they imbibe 
great nourifhment. 

The large pillars laft mentioned have al- 
.moft the fame ill effefts ; befides, they fliade 
the rays of the fun from the trees part of 
the day, more or lefs in proportion to their 
iize, 

Tho' walls built with curves have in 
calm feafons the benefit of more heat than 
others ; yet in windy weather, the winds 
from fome point or other rebounding from 
fide to fide, break and deftroy the tender 
branches and blofixjms of trees, whereby 
they are much more injured than the heat 
refle(5led from one wall to the other can be 
of advantag;e to them. 

I have found by experience, that walls 
built flraight and upon arches, as mention- 
ed before, are preferable to all others, hav- 
ing a coping which projects about two 
inches to fhoot off the rain, in order to 
preferve the wall. In fome places, where 
proper ftones were not to be had, I have 
known plaifter ufed for this purpofe, being 
caft in moulds about three feet in length) fix 
inches 
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inches deep in the middle, and three inches 
deep on each edge, which when it was fet 
and come to a proper degree of hardneis, 
was laid upon the wall, and anfwered the 
end very well. There is likewife made by 
Mr. Henry Graves, jun. of Newark upon 
Trent, in Nottinghamfliire, artificial ftones 
for this and other ufes ; the ingredients are 
chiefly lime, plaifter, and fand, and are 
much cheaper than ftones brought froni 
far diftant places. But it mutl be obferved 
that the plaifter-copings will fwell when 
new 1 fo that there ought to be a fpace of 
about an inch left between each length,' 
otherwife they wiU not lie clofe to the 
walls. 

All kinds of copings ought to have a 
hollow made from one end to the other, 
with a gowge, or any inftrument of that 
fort, on the under-fide, about half an inch 
deep, and as much from the edge thereof; 
for without this hollow, when they project 
only two inches, the water will fometimes 
follow the underfide of the coping, and 
difcharge itfelf down the wl.11s, by which 
they arc decayed when froft immediately 
cnfues. 

As 
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As to the height of walls, it may be made 
at the pleafure of the owner y but I think 
betwixt nine and twelve feet above ground 
is fufficient for any kind of fruit-trees ; 
for tiie diftance allowed from tree to tree 
is before fixt, in proportion to the height 
of the wall. 

The thicknefs of walls ought to be in 
proportion to their height, and one of 
twelve feet high ought, to have two bricks 
in length to the height of eight feet, and 
from eight to twelve feet high, a brick and 
half in thicknefe, to prevent the wall from 
feeing tbo heavy at the top. 

CHAP. XII. 
Obfervations on Stocks in general. 

WHAT flock is moft proper for each 
kind of fruit, ought as well to be 
confidacd and known, as what foil is moft 
fuitable to trees j for on thefe two things 
the future vigour of trees, and the goodnefe 
of fruit, equally depend. The beft way 
for thofe who intend to plant, is to raife 
their own flocks, by which they will be 

3 better 
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better affured of what they doj but if they 
buy their tiees of nurierymcn, ihey flioiild 
diligently inquire upon what ftocks they ^H 
were propagated. ^H 

For ftocks are in fome meafure a fort of ^^ 
foil to the kinds of trees raifed on them ; as 
every part of a tree, let it be ever fo minute, 
forms its root upon the parts below. Thus 
the taftes of fruit may be improved by 
proper ftocks (and which are proper I Iliail 
fliew hereafter) as well as by proper foils. 

Perhaps it may be the opinion of fome 
that all. juices are changed by the pores of 
veilels through which they pafs, and that 
all trees propagated upon any ftocks what- 
foever will equally produce good fruit, ad- 
mit their growth is healthful and ftrong ; 
but if they will give themfelves the trouble 
to examine this point carefully, and with- 
out prejudice, they will find as confiderablc 
I'a difference (with refpectto fruit) between 
'ftocks as between foils. 

Their opinion indeed has fome ihew of 
reafon in it i for a^ the apricot, almond, 
peach, and nectarine, are generally budded 
upon plum-ftocks, yet bear fruit of their 
own kind, which ihews that juices are 
changed 



4 
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changed by pafllng through a fmall bud, 
and the little quantity of rind joined to 
it (the compafs of both which is feldom 
above an inch in length, and the breadth 
about a fourth part thereof) yet if ditfe- 
rent juices be applied, the tafte of the 
fruit will be different : I fhall give an in- 
ftance of this in the nonpareil, viz. If one 
tree of this kind be planted in a wet clay 
foil, and another in a loam properly dry, 
and both propagated upon the fame kind 
of flock, and from one and the fame 
branch, they will yield fruits very different 
from each other, both in fize and good- 
nefs. 

On the other hand, if two nonpareil 
branches are grafted, the one upon a para- 
dife flock, the other upon a crab, and both 
planted in the fame foil and fituation, 
that upon the crab flock will produce fruit 
fo four and ill tailed, in comparifon to the 
fruit of the other, that if a perfon fhould 
tafte them both in the dark, he could not 
imagine them to be the fame fruit. 

I have fecn very great difference between 

the fruit of thefe trees, when one was 

grafted upon a paradlTe, and the other 

upon 
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upon a coaling ftock; for the' the juices 
were fo far changed by pafling through tlie 
buds and pores of nonpareil branches, as to 
produce fruit alike in fhape, yet tlieir taftes 
were different, and fomewhat refembled 
the tafte of that fiaiit which the flocks 
would have naturally produced. The juices 
of the crab and codling are known to be 
very acid, but the juice of the natural fruit 
of the paradife is fweet. 

This inftance (though I could givemany 
more both in vegetable and animal life) 
I hope will fufficientiy fiiew how neceflary 
it is to have regard to the choice of (locks ; 
of whoie proper forts, for different kinds 
of fruit, I ihall treat in their order. I 
have omitted the method of grafting and 
budding, becaufe it has been already treat- 
ed of by many, and is well known and per- 
formed by mo/l gentlemen who delight in 
gardening, as well as by the nurlerymen. - 



I 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Of Stocks proper for Apricots. 

• • 

AS moft kinds of apricots, when fully 
ripe, have no very agreeable tafte 
to a nice palate, for they are neither truly 
melting nor breaking, but rather too fweet 
and mealy ; fo when they are budded up- 
on any kind of plum flocks which have 
that fort of juice, their fruit becomes more 
mealy and fweet than that of thofe which 
were budded upon ftocks whofe juices 
were more acid. 

The ftocks upon which I have found the 
apricot to profper beft, and yield the moft 
palatable fruit, are the common red wheat 
plums ; they have a tart tafte, and are 
ftocks tolerably free from gum and fuckers, 
and may be raifed from ftones or layers, 

I have fometimes thought (though I 
tiever tried it) that the Orleans ftocks 
would make an improvement in the apri*- 
cot, if they were budded clofe to the 
ground j otherwife they will be fubjeft to • 
gum, as old branches in that kind of tree 

are ; 
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are : I can't recommend any otJicr fort of 
ftock, be the ti-ees defigned for walls, cfpa- 
liers or dwarf ftandards. 

CHAP. XIV. 

Of Stocks proper for Almonds, with the 
earlieft way of bringing the trees to 
bear. 



Single bloffomed almonds, with fweet 
I kernels, will produce fruit, either if 
they are planted againft walls, or aie ftand- 
ards, and are proper plants for the mix- 
tures generally made in the quarters of a 
large wUdernefs, or in bofquets of flirubs 
on extenfive lawns ; they make a beautiful 
appeaiaiice early in the fpring, by the 
abundance of their pale red coloured flow- 
ers, and bear fruit very plentifully without 
much trouble. 

They may be propagated by budding on 
the mufcle or common red wheat plum, or 
raifed from ftones ; tho' they bear not fo 
early this laft way : but if a branch from 
one of the yoimg plants raifed from ftones, 
be budded on the fame ftock, it will fooner 
E pro- 
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produce finiit, both in tfade and any odier 
trees ; becaufe at the place of inocolation, 
it gives a curved (faape to the capillary 
vefiels, by which the fpeedy motion of the 
fap is retarded : for when the veflels are 
more fbraight, the fap, by its afcending 
motion, is hurried faft to the extreme parts 
of the principal branches^ and there fpends 
itfelf in fhoots and leaves ; but when its * 
motion is flower, as it is when the veflels 
are more circular, by grafdng or inocula- 
tion) then the collateral buds receive a 
greater quantity of fap, and are prepared 
for bloflbms, or with fuch flioots as natu- 
rally produce them, being Ids vigorous 
than the prindpal or upright flioots are. 
They that have leifure to make experiments, 
in order to raife new kinds of fruits, may, 
by taking a byd from a branch of any of 
their feedlings, and inoculating it upon its 
own fl:em, (or any other) as foonas 'tis ca*- 
pable of receiving one 5 and, with due man- 
agement, they will fee the fruit of their la- 
bour much fooner than any other way* 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of Stocks proper for Apples. 

THERE are fevcral forts made ufc 
of i as thofe raifed from crabs and 
appJe kemeJs, from layers of the codling, 
paradife, and creeper apple-tree : I don't 
well know what fort of fruit the laft bears ; 
but trees which I have known propagated 
upon them are of an extreme flow growth, 
and may tliei-efore very juftly be called 
dwarfs. 

It would be tedious here to point out 
wh^t ftock is proper for each tree that imf 
be planted in a garden ; for which reafon 
I ihall only lay dovm a few rules with re- 
lation thereto, which if obfcrved will be 
a guide upon moft occafions, viz. Thofe 
trees that are defigned for efpaliers or 
dwarfs of any iliape whethei' horizontal, 
concave, convex, or conical, lliould be pro- 
pagated from paradife or cudling ilocks, 
as the nature of the fruit rcquiies; fuch 
as produce frujt of the fwceteft flavour, 
and are iboncft apt~to turn n:eaiy and in- 
E a fipid. 
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lipid, fliould, in order to improve their 
juices, be grafted upon codling flocks j 
and thofe whofe fruit yields juices of a moi:e 
acid and rough tafte, may be improved 
(efpecially in a wet fummer) by grafting 
them on paradife flocks, which naturally 
produce fweet apples. 

' Such as are defigned for flandards may 
be grafted upon cra^b flocks j or thofe raifed 
from the kernels of apples, only grafting 
(as before dire6led for dwarfs) tK?*fweet 
and mealy forts upon the crab, and the 
others upon apples. 

But as the fruit of flandards is for the 
mofl part made ufe of in the kitchen, for 
"baking, &c. I recommend the crab flock 
for mod of them; becaufe kitchen-fruit 
is not valuable without a tart tafle, either 
in tarts or pies; and, if made into cyder, 
it is moft agreeable to the palates of the 
befl judges of that liquor. 

N. B. Graft upon paradife and codling 
flocks as near the ground as poffible. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of Sttfcks proper for Clierries. 

THERE are only two forts that I 
know made ufe of to propagate 
others upon, that is, the fuiall black cherry 
generally ufed in brandy, and a red one 
which grows wild in woods : both are 
very free from gum, whereas mod other 
kinds are fubjecl to it. The fruit of the 
red is fbmewhat more acid than that of 
the black, and different kinds may be pro- 
pagated upon them at pleafure : but ob- 
ferve this, let the place of grafting or bud* 
ding, in all fuch as are deligned for ftan- 
.dai'ds,.be.at the height where the heads aie 
intended to begin. If the ftems be of other 
kinds than thofe above mentioned, they will 
be fqbjedt to gum, and not be fo long 
lived. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Of Stocks proper for Ncftarincs and 

Peaches. 



THESE kinds of trees arc originally 
natives of a warijier climate than 
ours ; where the juices contained in the earth 
arc by the fun's rays rendered more deli- 
cate : they are very delicate both in their 
ftocks and foils, efpecially the beft forts, 
moft of which are firft raifed abroad. The 
ftocks generally ufed to propagate them 
upon, are plums, viz. the mufcle arid^wheat 
plums, on which fome kinds thrive well, 
and others will not, particularly the choiceft 
forts : the beft method is to rebud them 
upon the moft vigorous and healthy kinds, 
Which are generally fuch as have been 
raifed from ftoneS in England; but few 
of thofe are to be compared in goodne& 
with thofe raifed in France, &c. though 
if thefe foreign kinds be firft budded upon . 
the plums before mentioned, they will not • 
bear fo well, and are more fubjeft to 
blights than thofe that are rebudded upon 

healthy 
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healthy kinds of peaches or apricots; by 
which they are rendered ftronger, and their 
fruit abundantly better. 

The beft plum flocks for peaches and 
nectarines (that I am acquainted with) arc 
the green gauge, either raifed by ftones or 
layers, on which moft kinds thrive well, 
and produce healthy long Uved trees, with 
weD flavoured fruit. 



CHAR XVIII. 
Stocks proper for Plums. 

TH E common forts of thefe trees arc 
generally raifed from fuckers, on 
which others of the beft kinds are either 
grafted of budded j and fever al in common 
orchards arc planted for flandards upon 
their own roots, without any alteration ; 
but the beft forts do mighty well when 
propagated upon the green gauge, raifed 
as directed for peach ftocks, &c. they are 
very proper ftocks, for if the kind propa- 
gated happens to die, they will make trees 
upon their own roots, either dwarfs or 
ftandards, and bear good fruit, 

E 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Of Stocks proper for Pears and Medlars, 

THERE are generally two forts of 
flocks made ufe of for thefe trees, 
that is, the pear and quince ftocks, an4 
fometimes white thorns ; tho* trees upon 
the laft mentioned ftocks bear, yet their 
fruit is always gritty at the core, therefore 
they ought not to be made ufe of : quince 
ftocks in fome kinds of pears produce the 
fame ill efFe6t, but are the moft proper for 
dwarfs and "efpaliers ; but the budding or 
grafting muft be performed clofe to the 
ground. Suitable kinds may be propagated 
upon them, by examining the catalogue of 
pears and their qualities, and chufmg fuch 
as are of the melting fort ; for thofe of 
the breaking fort are apt to become ftony, 
efpecially in a dry fummer ; therefore thefe 
laft forts ought to be upon free ftocks, 
fuch as are raifed from the kernels of good 
melting pears, gathered from trees that 
are healthy, whofe branches are always 
free from canker : on thefe ftocks trees 

defigne4 
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§ 

^efigned for ftandards fhould be grafted, 
and fo ihould likewife medlars. 



CHAP. XX. 

General Obfervations to be made in the 
choice of Fruit-Trees. 

THEY that intend to buy their trees, 
fhould chufe fuch (after the ftocks 
and, kinds are known) as ftand not too 
clofe in the nurfery ; for if they do, their 
(hoots will be long- jointed, tender and 
i^^ungy; befides, their buds will be very 
weak, efpecially the lowcft, and will be 
long kept back from a bearing ftate, by 
having been deprived by each other of the 
fun*s rays, of which no trees can have too 
much in a nurfery j for they attract and 
carry off a great quantity of watery par- 
ticles from them ; and the earth about them 
wl^en planted at proper diftances, which, 
when they are not, are very prejudicial to , 
them, and if weeds have been fufFered 
to grow amongfl dwarfs, their branches 
will appear like the branches of thofe 
whifh. gr§ w too near each other, or rather 

worfe J 
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worfc 5 in fhort,- the roots of all trees arc 
much hurt by weeds, for they exclude the 
fun*s rays, which would otherwife warm 
the foil, and much encourage the growth 
of the fibres, and confequently that of the 
trees. 

It is not much to be regarded from 
what kind of foil you take your trees, 
provided they have the following marks 
of health, viz. If their ftioots at the ex- 
tremities be very full of buds, and are 
plump, without any appearance of mildew 

^ or blight, and all their other parts free 
from canker, gum and mofs ; for all thefe 
are fymptorns of a defeft in the roots ; and 
tho' planting them in proper foils will re-^ 
move it in time, yet it will not be prudent 
to chufe fuch trees, for there muft (as I 
have faid before) be time and proper ma- 
nagement applied in order to recover thenj 
from their ill ftate. Befides, there is a ye^r 
or more loft with regard to their beai'ing, 
than if they are at firft free from fuch de- 

. feet and inipcrfeftion. 
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Shapes moft proper for Apricots, Peaches, 
Almonds, Neftaiines, the Morels and 
fmall May Cherries, when taken from 
the Nuriery, either for walls or efpaliers. 

IN my opinion it is beft for an apricot- 
tree to have, when planted, two ftrong 
branches befide ct^Iateral ones, as th6 figure 
of a tree taken from the nurfery in plate 
IV. figure I. if the branches have been 
once cut down in the nurfery, and thofe 
parts well heai'd, they are not the worfe,and 
the more the principal branches are ex- 
panded from each other, the better j for 
when they have fuch a fhape. there is more 
probability of their having put forth col- 
lateral Ihoots early in the laft fummer, 
and at more regular diftanceSj than if the 
principal branches are more ere£t. 

The peach> nectarine, and almond, all 
which bloflbm in the lafl fummer 's ilioots, 
require the fame fhape with the apricot, 
and ought to be cut down in the nurfery 
after t^ lame nianner. The fmall May 
7 cherry- 
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cherry-txee, and the morella, fhould be 
treated the fame way. 

If almonds, apricots, and peaches, &c. 
be cut down in the nurfery they may be 
helped with refpeft to their fliape in April, 
by leaving fuch buds as point moft to the 
fhapes above direfted, and by confining 
the fhoots that come from them with 
flakes and bandages as they grow ; but I 
don't mean that the branches of thefe 
laft 'mentioned trees fliould be brought 
to a level pofition, for if they were, they 
would be apt to throw out ftrong collateral 
fhoots too near thofe which I call the mean 
ftems, which would greatly retard their 
progrefs 3 for the two principal Ihould be 
of as great a length as poffible in a proper 
pofition, i. e. they (hould incline about 
thirty degrees, 
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CHAP. XXII. 

0£ Shapes proper for Pears, Apples, Plums, 
and the ftrongeft growing Cherries, whe- 
ther defigned for Walls or Efpaliers, 
and how they fhould be ordered in the 
Nurfery. 

^nr^ I S requifite that all thefe lynds 
JL ftiould have three principal branches 
or more, anfwering the figure in plate III. 
figure I. and if they be more than a year 
old from the time of grafting, it is a gene- 
ral Cuftom with nurferymen to cut the 
branches every year, leaving only two or 
three buds of each young fhoot j but I would 
have two fide branches left to their full 
length, both in the apple, cherry, plum> 
and pear-tree, and only have the central 
or upright fhoots cut to a foot in length, 
if there be three of them (as generally 
there are upon a grafted tree -,) but if there 
be only two, then one of them ought to 
be cut to about the length of fix inches, 
and the other left to its full length, which 
will produce from mofc of the buds ftuds 

8 for 
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for bloflbms, and that which was cut down 
will produce a fucceffion of branches. 

Whofoever has the management of 
thefe trees in the nurfery, ought to leave 
thofe two flioots uncut which grow the 
moft horizontal : cutting fuch branches as 
are moft upright will caufe frefti ones to 
ilTue ; for if there be only left on each 
upright branch about three plump buds, 
thofe buds which are neareft the bottom 
of the fiioots are very flat for the moft 
part, and of no value, and fliould be 
rubbed off to encourage the reft. 

The laft mentioned kinds of fruit-trees 
(in the nurfery) may with very little trouble 
be brought to the defired fliape, i. e. the 
fide branches when a year old may be cauf- 
ed to grow horizontally, by confining them 
in the fummer with hooked ftakcs ; but 
in confining them thus, great care muft be 
taken, left the branches, which are then 
very tender, be broken, and the trees there- 
by rendered rather worfe than better. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

Shapes proper for Mulberries, Vines, and 
Figs in die Nur&ry, either for Walls or 
Efpaliers. 

Mulberries and figs are raifed from 
layers or cuttings, and ought to 
be chofen-with three branches or more, 
with large lively buds at their upper ends. 
Vines likewife are raifed from layers, and 
die number of branches (hould be two or 
three. I am furprifed that any one fhould 
prefer cuttings to layers, wl^ the latter 
have roots, the former none, and muft at 
leaft be a year more backward. 

Note, 1 advifeby all means to chufe fuch 
plants as ftand thin in the nurfery; for 
thofe that are near together are tlie mod 
tender. 
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C H A P. XXIV. 

Shapes proper for Dwarf FruitrTrees of 

all kinds. 

THE kinds of fruit-trees generally 
kept dwarfs, aie the apple, pear, 
plum, and cherry, and fometimes the 
apricot : but this laft ought to be kept very 
low, otherwife it will fufFer much, both in 
bloflbms and fruit, from violent winds. 
This and all the reft fhould be chofen with 
four branches or more upon each tree, and 
though they are commonly propagated 
upon flocks very near .the ground, yet 
their ftems ought to be a foot high ; for 
if they are not, the branches will be fo 
near the borders, that in fmart fhowers 
the rain will rebound from them to the 
fruit, and cover fuch as are loweft with 
foil, by which they will become lefs beau- 
tiful to the eye, and much worfe in tafte 
than others, by receiving too much water. 
Befides, if their ftems be not of the height 
abovefaid, it will be very difficult to keep 
the borders clean from weeds. 

All 
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All the ihoots that form the heads of 
^dwarfs fhould, as near as poflible, be of 
an equal height, which may be effefted 
by flopping the principal branch when a 
year old, at the height defired 5 at the 
fame time all the lower buds (hould be 
rubbed off, and only five or fix left, which 
are neareft the top. 

If thefc heads be two years old before 
the trees are removed, they arc not the 
worfe, if the branches have been kept in 
a horizontal pofition, except one fuffered 
to grow upright 

Some flandard vines bear grapes which 
ripen well in England: they ought to 
have ftiff ftems prepared, which may be 
done by tying tfiem up to flakes about 
a foot high, before they make a head. 
Figs may be trained up and brought to 
bear in the fame manner ; but thefc two 
laft require a different preparation of foil, 
as before has been fhcwn. 

Goofeberries, and currants, bear beft 
upon fmgle ftems, about the height of 
thofe of the other dwarfs, being free from 
fuckers at their roots, and having their 

F heads 
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heads about two years old, with branches 
regularly ipread rounds but not too near 
each other. 

CHAP. XXV. 
Shapes proper for Standard Fruit-Trees. 

THE fruit-trees commonly planted 
in orchards, arie the apple, pear^ 
plum, cherry, medlar, walnut, mulberry, 
and quince-trees ; the laft of which is upon 
its own root; from which a ftraight ftem 
ought to be trained to the height of fix 
feet at leafl; if lower, their heads will be 
injured by cattle, when they are put in to 
pafture amongit them, as they often are 
when the trees have been planted a few 
years: all the above mentioned trees fliould 
have ftraight ftems, of the fame height 
with that of the quince, and ought each 
of thepi to have five branches or more at 
the head, putting out at equal diftances 
from the ground, and from eadi other 
as near as poflible s none but one of the 
branches ihould (land ereft, and if the 

heads 
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heads be above a year old, they are not the 
worfe. Note, the almond, fweet chefnut, 
and filberd, mufl: have fhapes like the 
former. 

CHAP. XXVI. 

The Method of taking up Trees and re-] 
planting them in the fame Garden. 

TREES fliould be taken up very 
carefully, left they be injured, for - 
on this their future fuccefs depends ; tho* 
I have feen it performed very carelefly by 
nurferymen's labourers, who only ftrike 
down a fpade with their feet round them, 
and then with both hands pull them up, 
not having any regard to the uncut roots, 
which are very often broken off, or fplit 
near the ftem ; befides, thofe that are cut 
thro* prove very often too fhort. 

Tho' authors have dire6led that the 
roots ftiould be reduced to a certain length, 
yet I am well aflured, that the longer the 
horizontal roots are left, the better they 
are; for they chiefly abforb fuch juices 
from the earth as promote vegetation; 
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and therefore no length can be well afflgn- 
ed, as to the roots, but it ought to be, 
carriage confidered, as great as poffible, if 
they are brought from a diftant nurfery, 
or tranfplanted into fome other part of 
the fame garden; in the ]aft cafe there is 
a probability of the roots taking with them , 
a large quantity of die adhering earth, if 
the trees be taken up artfully. And a fruit- 
ti'ee, if it be required, of more than twenty 
years of age, may be tranfplanted very fafe- 
ly, without the lofs of life, or any of its 
ufeful branches. 

The right method of taking up trees, 
is to take off the furface of the earth round 
them, fo deep as to bare the uppermoft 
roots to a fpace proportional to the lize 
of the trees, in order to lefien the weight ; 
otherwife they will not be fo fit for car- 
riage, and they will be in danger of being 
broken by the weight of earth which is 
upon them. 

When either large or fmall trees have 
had their roots bared in the manner juft 
before mentioned, then a trench mufl: be 
dug quite round them, fo wide and 
deep that the earth may be eafily taken 
from 
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from under the trees, leaving only that 
which inclofes the grcateft part of the 
roots; care muft alfo be taken to cut the 
longeft roots that aie in the way, with a 
knife, not with a dull fpade, for that will 
rather break than cut them, and will (hake 
off too much earth, efpecially from the 
largefl kinds of trees, becaufe their roots 
are flrong, and require a greater ftrokc 
with the fpade to break or cut them; and 
the larger trees are, the more earth ought 
to be left about their roots, in order to re- 
tain proper juices for the fuppoit of the 
other parts : after they are thus opened 
and cut round, a hand-barrow may be 
thruft under them, on which they may be 
carried to the place where they are to be 
planted ; but before they are planted, let 
all the large roots that are in fight be 
carefully examined, and if any of them 
are broken, let them be cut off with a 
Iharp knife, in fuch a manner, that the 
part floped may ftand downward like a 
horfe's hoof; for if the flope be on the 
upper fides of the roots, their woody parts 
will be apt to receive too much moifture, 
and thereby become rotten, and greatly 
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retard the growth of the trees for many 
years. 

I fhall defer the method of planting, 
till I have fpoken of the management of 
trees, that are to be fetched from diflant 
nttrferies, which cannot have much earth 
brought with them; but the length of the 
roots ought to be as great as poflible, as 
has been before directed: the roots of 
thofe muft be bared and opened, in the 
fame manner as the roots of trees which 
are. to be tranfplanted in the fame garden; 
they muft not be too violently pulled by 
their ftems, but let all their roots be cut 
thro' with a knife, oj* fharp fpade, and 
packed up, as I fhall direct in the next 
chapter. 
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How to pack up Trees fo, as that they 
may be carried fafe to places remote 
from whence they are raifed. 

IMuft own that I have received peach- 
trees and nectarines from Mr. Henry 
Woodman of Strand on the Green, in the 
county of Middlefex, which I planted for 
the Reverend Mr. Ewer, of Bottisford near 
Beivoir caiUe; all of them lived and fome 
bore fruit the fiift year after planting, 
tho' they were brought above a hundred 
miles, and only packed up with ftraw and 
matts; they have been planted nine years, 
and are now ftrong healthy trees. 

But there is a better method of packing 
trees, eipecially apples, pears, plums, cher- 
ries, ficc. that are defigned for walls and 
efpaliers, by reafon of their Ihapes de- 
fcribed forae pages before, which is this. 
Let there be provided large hampers, made 
of the fame materials as thofe commonly 
ufed for packing bottles in, when they are 
to be conveyed to diftant places, and let 
F 4 their 
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their length be about four feet, their 
breadth at each end about two feet and a 
half, but in the middle they need not be 
above one foot and a half broad^ and let 
their depth be in proportion to the number 
of trees intended to be packed therein; 
then let mofs be gathered, which grows 
plentifully in the Ihade under hedges, or 
jn wood§, and cover the bottom of the 
hampers therewith; and after, let there 
be between each layer of trees, a layer of 
mofs 5 if fome of the trees be laid with theif 
roots to one end of the hamper, and fome 
to the other, more may be packed therein. 
And if the mofs, which is much fofter than 
ftraw, be moderately moiftened at firft, it 
will retain its moifture a great many days, 

CHAP. XXVIII. 

The Benefit of cutting Roots and Branches 
at the time of removal. 

AT the time of planting fruit-tiees, 
fome cutting is required both in 
their roots and branches; but before any 
cjireftions can be laid down for pruning, 

it 
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k ought to be well confidered in what cafes 
it is ferviceable. The roots will certainly 
be leflened 'by being removed ; if they be 
taken up ever fo carefully, fome of the 
fmall ones will be broken off, and others 
in carriage become fo dry, that their 
minute veflels can no longer be ferviceablc 
to the plants they belonged to ; then con- 
iequendy, the quantity of juices which the 
roots that are left can abforb, m'uft be lefs 
than the quantity abforbed by all the 
roots before they were taken up; for 
which reafon it will be very necclfary to 
Icflen the branches in proportion, as near 
as can be reafonably conjeftured, to the 
veffels that are loft at the roots : if this be 
done, the trees thus removed will continue 
their growth, except fhaken by the wind, 
or fome other outward obftruftion : but 
if all their branches remain upon them, 
if they live, they will make but very flow 
progrefs in fhooting the next year, tho* 
planted in the moft proper foils -, an ill 
ftate of health will enfue, hardly ever to 
be altered or cured by even the moft pro- 
per treatment, for the fun will caufe them 
to exhale their juices as faft thro' the pores 

of 
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of the rind and leaves, as it did before 
they were removed, and the number of 
veflfels in the roots being leffened, are not 
fufRcient to keep the capillary tubes pro- 
perly full, whereby a part or all of them 
become ufelefs. If the whole number of 
veffels be deftroyed, death muft enfue, 
and if only a part of them, ficknefs : which 
I have very often feen ; for the rind on the 
liinny fide has been quite dead before June 
next after planting. 

CHAP. XXIX. 

Cutting the Roots of Trees, &c. Obferva* 
tions on the common method. 

WEAKNESS is occafioned by dif- 
ferent errors in cutting. The firft 
and greateft of which is, the cutting of 
the horizontal roots fhort, at the time of 
plianting, tho' it is done according to moft 
authors direftion; but I fuppofe, when 
they mention the cutting of roots of fruit- 
trees, to nine or ten inches long, they only 
mean the tap or downright roots; for 
fhortening the horizontal roots too much 

will 
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will certainly leflen the quantity of juJcCs, 
which trees naturally require, bccaufc 
there will not then be left a fufficient num- 
ber of pores to receive them. 

If any of the ftrong roots be broken 
in the carriage, and the fmall fibres dried 
and ufelefs, in fuch cafe the latter ought 
to be cut off clofe to the ftronger to which 
they arc joined, otherwife they will corrode, 
and mix their corrupt matter with the na- 
tural juices contained in the pores of the 
earth, whereby they will be rendered un- 
wholefome before they enter the pores of 
the living roots adapted to receive them: 
and if thofe roots that are ftronger be 
broken or bruifed, they muftbc taken off 
with a Iharp knife, floping on the undcr- 
fide ; if not, they will produce the fame 
ill effect. Let all thofe that be whole, 
and are in a horizontal pofition, or near 
it, be cut to a great or unlimited length ; 
yet the top or downright ones, fhould 
be cut to about the length of a foot, by 
which the number of roots will be increaf- 
ed, and fometimes the new ones will ex- 
tend themfelves more horizontally, and 
be of greater fervice to the trees, than 
thofe 
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thofe Which flrike downward; for the 
latter commonly caufe trees to fhoot forth 
branches too luxuriant and full of fap, 
which will not produce bloflbms. 

I grant, that all trees inibibe more or 
lefs part of the juices that fupport them, 
from the dews in the night, thro' the pores 
of the rind and leaves; but the fun at- 
tradls more in the day than they imbibe 
in the night, otherwife they would grow 
without any afliftance at all from the 
roots. 

By what has been faid, I think it ap- 
pears neceflary, to have the horizontal 
roots left as long as poflible, that the 
branches may not want a fufRcient quan- 
tity of moifture for their nourifhment. 

I cannot in this place help taking no- 
tice of a method recommended and prac- 
tifed by too many, that is, when the roots 
are become dry, to place them upright 
in water, for the fpace of twelve hours 
before planting ; but this method is very 
injurious to them : for at the feafon of the 
year in which trees are removed, the 
weather is cold, and the roots having too 
great a quantity of water in them^ and 

^ wanting 
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wanting heat enough from the fun, to 
caufe an immediate evaporation, are there* 
by ftarv'd. 

I have always found it more proper to 
plant immediately after the roots were 
dreffed, in the manner before-^mentioned 5 
and it is but reafonable to imagine, that 
they will meet with moifturc enough in the 
earthy and fuch forts as are more proper 
for them, than the waters taken from ei- 
ther fprings, rivers, or ponds; for the for- 
mer, by pafling through the pores of the 
earth, are mixt with the fait particles there- 
of, which caufe a fermentation in the vef- 
fels or capillary tubes, as foon as they enter 
them. 



CHAP. XXX. 

Of pruning Branches at the Time of 

Planting. 

A Method which I have obferved to 
be generally pra6lifed, though of 
very ill confequence, is cutting the branches 
too fhort, and leaving too many in num- 
ber 
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ber upon each tree : by which means the 
trees are injured many ways j for though 
they fometimes grow vigoroufly, yet the 
branches are unduly placed, in any kind 
of fruit-trees, either for walls, efpaliers, 
dwarfs, or ftandards : if the branches are 
too near each other, fome of them will be 
deprived of the benefit of the fun's rays ; 
and when the branches of wall-trees, or 
efpaliers, ftand near each other, upon their 
ftems, and are cut too fhort, it will be im- 
poffible to lay them in a horizontal pofi- 
tion, without being much clofer than they 
ought to be, in order to make them bear; 
and if many of the new branches are cut 
out the next year, thofe that remain will 
be more luxuriant, and not bloflbm veiy 
early. 

Befides, cutting branches too fhort, viz. 
to the length of fix or eight inches each, at 
the time of planting, fometimes occafions 
death, or ficknefs, efpecially if the branches 
be veiy ftrong, or more than one year old ; . 
for then the buds left on, having been fo 
muchihaded, are very flat, and their fold- 
ings much more difficult to be forced open 
by the fap in its afcending motion, than 
I thofe 
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thofe at the extremities of the fhoots> which 
always appear more plump. 

This is the fate, in a great meafure, of 
thofe that were cut down in the nurfery 
the year before, which with proper cutting 
and management might have been made 
good trees. This method of (hort cutting, 
which, as I have obferved, is generally 
pra^ifed upon ftandard-trees of all kinds^ 
has different effe6ls, according to the 
various ftates the heads of trees are in at 
that time, for fome have their branches of 
one year old only, others of two, and 
others of three years old, &c. Now if the 
head of a tree be only one year old, (hort- 
ning the branches caufes the fucceeding 
ones to fpring out too near each other ; by 
which they will, in a very few years, either 
"■ crofs and gall each other, or the head will 
be compofed of too great a number of 
branches ; fo that all of them will not be 
of a proper ftrength, as fhall be deoion-* 
ft rated hereafter, by cuts adapted to the 
feveral kinds of fruit-trees. 

This fhort cutting or flumping is the 
mo ft injurious to trees whofe heads are 
furnifhed with branches of two or three 

yeairs 
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years old, &c. whether apples, pears, pltiiflsi^ 
or cherries, for their buds are either pre- 
pared for bloflbming the next fpring, or 
elfe with fpurs, which would bloflbm the 
fecond or third year after planting; but 
fuch buds feldoni produce fhoots. 

To prevent the feveral difadvantages 
mentioned, by improperly cutting the heads 
of trees at the time of planting, it is necef. 
fary to confider, firft, what proportion the 
roots loft by removal bears to thofe left 
on, and in fuch let the number of branches 
be leflened, with a proportional allowance 
for the drying of roots in the carriage, and 
the difadvantage which in ti'anfplanting 
muft attend them, the earth being not fo 
naturally placed to them as before. 

All kinds of low trees may as well be cut 
after planting as before, but tall ftandards 
Ihould be cut before, by reafon of their 
height. After I have done with planting, 
I fnall give full direftions for pruning 
fruit-trees of all ages; and I hope what I 
have faid here will prevail upon every ob- 
ferving reader, not to cut rafhly at the time 
of planting. 

C H A ?• 
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CHAP. XXXL. 

i*Ianting of Wall-Trees, Dwarfs, tod 

Elpaliers; 

TJHl E method of preparing different 
foils for borders has been treated of 
Wore, in which djreftions were given to 
turn them over twice before planting. I 
(hail here only add, that the ofteher thdy 
arc fo turned, the better the ingredients 
\vill be mixed with thfe natural foil, and 
that it will be of fervice to have the holes 
^vhereiri the Ireeis are to be planted, dug 
about i, vveek or fortnight beifbre ; for if 
there be any . tough or h^d particles in 
the foil, they will be attenuated by being 
. expofed to tht air, arid changes of wea- 
ther. 

Fruit-tree^ riiay he planted iSrom the 
latter end of Odlober to the end of Feb-^ 
tuary, at any time when there is no frofl; 
but Oftob'er and November are the moft 
proper months for planting, becaufe the 
^ieather is generally more mild and open 
in thefe, than in the other three j and the 

G earlier 
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eailier trees are planted, the more time 
will there be for the earth to fettle well to 
their roots before the fpring ; but when 
the borders cannot be prepared fo early, *tis 
better to plant later, even to the middle 
of March, than to lofe a year 3 for un- 
doubtedly all thofe that are at the charge 
of building walls, would willingly have 
fruit as foon as poflibly they could ; and 
the Ipfs of trees, if there be any, . by 
planting fo late, may be fupplied the Oc- 
■-tober following, 

In fome fprings ti*ees are more back- 
^ward in putting out by near a month, 
than they are . in others, which ought to 
be well obferved with regard to planting ; 
if the buds begin to open, 'tis too late to 
plant, if the trees are to be removed to 
any confiderable diftances, for then the 
Veflels of the roots are more open than be- 
fore, and fooner become ufelefs by draught 
Mn carriage. Trees may likewife be injur- 
ed by being removed too early in Oftober. 
As foon as they have fhed their leaves, 
•'tis time to remove them. Sometiines 
apricots, peaches, and ne6larines, will re- 
tain their leaves till December 3 if they 

"do. 
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Aoj they may be fafely removed in No- 
Vemberj if the weather is opeii^ for the 
jpaits which retain the leaves fb long are 
commonly fuch as are to be taken ofi^ 
being very apt to be killed by the winter^s 
frofti 

The diftance which trees (hould be 
planted from the wall cannot well be aflign- 
ed ; it inuft be in proportion to the length 
of the nootS) which ought not to be fhort-- 
fehed in order to bring the ftem nearer the 
\^all 5 but if it miy be done without cut- 
ting the i'ootsi I would have the ftems 
|)]aced abdut teii or twelve inches from the 
Wall ; fdi" when they are fixed at a much 
greater diftanccj they will be more apt to 
throw out fuckers from their roots; 

Care muft be taken^ in pliintingi to fix 
thofc parts that are cut at the place of 
budding or grafting next to the wall, for 
they will thereby be fooner heal'd, and dif^ 
tharge thfe wet much better than if they 
Vrere placed on the outfide. 

The holes havihg been dug, trial mufl 
be made to fee whether they be wide enough 
to receive the roots without preffing upon 
the iides> and of fuch a depth that the 

O a uppers 
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uppermoft roots may, when fixt thereift, 
{land full as high, or rather higher than 
the furface of the border wherein they are 
planted; for as the borders will fettle and 
te raifcd again in a few years, were not 
this precaution taken, the ftems of the 
trees would be buried. 

'Tis bell planting when the foil is mode- 
rately dry, for then it will intermix itfelf 
better with the roots than when it is wet, 
neither will it be fo apt to fet hard when 
trodden clofe } but if the foil be too moifl, 
it will be proper to mix with it, before it 
is applied to the rootSy either dry foot or 
coal-afhes fifted very fine, which always 
have been kept dry ; for the earth, and in- 
gredients applied to the roots, ought always 
to be as fine as poffible. When the joots 
are all covered, let the trees that have fliff 
roots be ihaken up and down with the 
hands, that the earth may pais more readily 
between the roots, and fill all the cavities-: 
after the roots are covered to the depth 
of three inches, let them be gently trodden 
round, without breaking or bruifing them; 
then let a hillock be raifed round each tree, 
fix inches higher than the other parts of 

the 
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the border, and about a yard in diameter ; 
afterwards let each hillock be covered with 
foot or coal aihes, mixt with an equal quan- 
tity of earth, to the thicknefs of half an 
inch, and all over the border about one 
fourth of that- thicknefs, which will dc- 
fend the roots from dry or frofty weather. 
And if the earth be very dry at the time 
of planting, let the trees be moderately 
watered round their roots. 

The method of fhaking and treading 
is not to be ufed, when trees are removed 
from one place to another, in the fame gar- 
den, with earth about them ; for (baking 
will only draw the fmall roots into heaps, 
and treading will b^eak off the earth. 

If trees be planted in November, or 
earlier, let aU fuch branches be taken out 
as are not confiftent with the trees intended 
(hape ; but they muft not be nailed up till 
February or March ; before that time the 
roots will fettle with the borders, if. the 
trees be let loofe ; but if they be confined 
to the walls, the earth then fettles from 
their roots, and leaves a cavity under them, 

G 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP, XXXIL 

Qbfervations on Pruning the Heads of Tree? 

or Branches in general, 

THE bcft kinds of fruit-trees tha^ 
grow in England arc generally plants 
ed in gardens fenced with walls, to which 
their branches are confined, that they may^ 
have greater advantages than common from 
the fun's reflefted heat, and that they and 
their fruit may be defended from the vio- 
lence of winds, which otherwife might be 
very deftrudtive to both. 

There are generally in the fame garden 
other fruit-trees, planted either to mak? 
cfpaliers or dwarfs j all which require great 
care to keep them in due order, that the 
fruit which they produce, and the pl?afure 
they afford to an admirer, may in fome 
meafure make amends to the proprietor 
for the charges of building, planting, &c. 

The erefting of walls being very ?x-. 
pehfive, po part of them ought to be \tf^ 
vacant, where any thing tending to plea- 
fure or advantage may be placed. 

I have 
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I have before fiiewn what I thought ne- 
ceflary to be done before, and at the time'i 
of planting -, and fliall now give fome di- 
rections for keeping trees in the moft 
healthful ftate, productive of good fruit 
in the greateft quantity, and as early after 
planting as poffible, without injuring them 
for the future ; to effedl which many en- 
deavour by various ways, and especially 
immoderate pruning, tlio' without effeCl: ; 
for when the knife is moft made ufe of, 
there is commonly the leaft fuccefs. Tho* 
there is an abfolute neceffity of lefiening 
the number of branches at the time of 
tranfplanting, or foon after, yet they ought 
to be leffened in fuch a manner that thofe 
left on, and fuch as proceed from them, 
may extend themfelves in the leaft time, f<y 
as to fill the Ipace of wall afligned them ji 
and that all the trees planted may, one! 
with another, cover the whole wall, with- 
out having their branches too near each* 
other, but that each may receive equal ad- 
vantages from the fun, air, and dews, thd 
ftronger being confined in fuch a pofition,' 
that young ones may iffue, and be obtain-* 
ed from them when wanted, 
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But before I fhew the method of prun- 
ing trees defigned for walls or efpaliers, i 
fliall make Tome obferv^tions on thofe 
kinds of ftandard fruit-trees that are na- 
tural to our climate y for, I think, in thefe 
nature beft fhews us the time and manner 
of pruning. 

If there are two apple, pear, plum or 
cherry-trees, equal in health and ftrength^^ 
at one year old after grafting, let them rer 
niain fome years after in the fame ftations,^ 
having fufficient fpace to extend their 
branches in, and one of them be pinned, 
^d the other not, but fufFered to grow in 
9 fhape quite rude and natural, the latter 
will produce fruit much earlier than the 
other, though, perhaps, its branches will 
not be in fo regular ^ pofition as thofe of 
the former ; hence it may be i eafonably in- 
ferred, that prematur-e pruning retards 
fecaring, and that pruning a healthy, ftrong 
ftandard in what manner foever, before 
bloffoming, will keep it longer back from 
a bearing ftate than it would be, w^erc it 
left unpruned to the direction of nature 
a^lone ; for fhortening the branches takes 
away the buds from the extremities, which 

always 
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a]ways blofibm firft, and if ibme of them 
be quite cut off, the vigour of thoie re- 
maining will be incrcafcd, and the more 
vigorous the branches ^rp, thplopgerit wilj 
be before they bloffom j for it is obfervable^ 
that thqfe kinds of ftai^dards before men- 
tioned, produce mod fi:uit near, but below 
fuch parts of their branches ^$ were once 
the end of a year's llioot, and on fuch 
branches as are horizontal or declining j 
for which reafon J think it beft to leave 
vigorous ftandards unpruned, till they have 
bloflbmed, or only to take out fome of thcj 
upright branches that would gall others. 

Perhaps it may be faid, th^t of two of 
t]iefc trees, the one cut and the other un- 
cut, the former will produce better fruit 
when it bears than the latter, I grant it 
will, were the latter never cut at all 5 and 
that pruning after bloffoming, as I hinted 
before, is very ferviceal)le to ftandards iq 
the following cafes, which are manifeft 
figns of their v^ant of it. Firft, when 
they bloffom much, but bear no fruit, 
which fhews that they are too weak, and 
that part of their branches ought to be cut 
off, by which thofe tliat are left will rpceivia 

a greater 
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greater quantity of fap, and produce as 
good fruit as others of the fame kind that 
have been often pruned, adly, When the 
fruit which they bear is fmall, and fomc 
of the branches that formerly bore are co^ 
vered with mqfs, or are dead, then in or- 
der to enlarge the fruit, thofe mofly and 
dead branches fhould be taken out. 3dly, 
When trees put forth young branches out 
of fome of the old ones which have borHj^ 
it fhews they want to be relieved by taking 
out the old ones, and enabling them to 
produce their fruit upon pthers that are 
young. 

From what has been faid, I think, it ap- 
pears very plain, that cutting of ftandard 
trees before they bear, is injurious, though 
afterwards ferviceable j i, e. of the cherry^j 
plum, pear and apple. 

I never faw apricots, peaches, or ne6la- 
rines, bear without cutting ; but the almond^ 
which neareft referftbles them, bears plen-. 
tifuUy, and produces part of its fruit upon 
branches made the year before, and part 
upon ftuds proceeding fr5m branches of 
two years old ; both of them are furnifhed 
Vrith buds at their ends, which produce 

2 leaveSj^ 
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Jeaves, and are a good flieltcr to the blofrt 
foms and fruit. It is obfervable, that this 
tree bears moft fruit at the end of its 
^ranches j and for this reafon, the ends of 
branches ought not to be takei? off, neither 
from this tree, nor any other nearly like 
it, as thofe are which I juft before men- 
tioned. But the apricot fometimes pro- 
duces fhoots in autumn, from the ends of 
thofe fhoots made in the fummer; thefe 
latter made fhpots generally die in winter, 
therefore Ihould be taken off at the next 
time of pruning. 

Though I havefhewn the illconfequences 
of pruning ftandards before blofibming, 
pxcept at the time of planting ; yet trees 
planted againft walls fhould be pruned in a 
proper manner, in order to reduce their 
branches to a jqft number: for were all to 
be left pn, there would be too many to 
place againft the wall, without being too 
hear pach other, or at leaft than thofe 
would be upon the fame tree, if it was a 
flandard j for there is a great difference be- 
tween one and the other ; moft ftandard 
trees grow naturally in fhape like a cone 
pr hemifphere, fo that if one tree be a ftand- 
ard. 
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ordy and another planted againft a wall, 
and their branches extend in height and 
breadth, alike from their Items, yet that 
which is a flandard fills a fpace more than 
double to that of a tree planted ag^nfl a 
wall: confequently, more than half the 
branches or buds which put forth from 
the latter ought to be taken off. This is- 
the beft reafon I can give for pruning of 
wall- trees, before they have born *, but af- 
terward it is requifite tp takethofe branches 
out, and leave young ones to fucceed them. 
But there is no need of lliortening branches 
in any kind of old fruit-trees, to increafe 
their number, for young ones will naturally 
proceed from thofe that are nailed hori^ 
zontally. 

There are many that prune all kinds of 
wall-trees immoderately, twice in the fpace 
of a year: Firft, in the winter they fhorten 
all the branches, under the pretence of 
getting new wopd to cover the waUs ; Se- 
condly, in fummer they cut a large quan^ 
tity out of the trees 5 becaufe, as they fay^, 
the wood is too ftrong, or that there is too 
much. But to cut in the winter to gain 
wood, ^nd to ijut wood out ia thQ fummeis 

he. 
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Wcaufe^ foriboth, it is too ftrong, is, I 
think> adling counter to nature, and ipend- 
ing fap unneccflarily ; for, as the ftrcngth 
of the wood, and the growing of the 
branches too near ^ach other, are entirely 
owing to the winter cutting, if the branches 
were then placed horizontally on the wall^ 
there would be no occafion to cut out fo 
much in the fummer ; and the fap which 
the roots collefted from the earthy would 
form new branches more fit for the pro^ 
du^tion of fruit, and in fuch places where 
they might continue 1 fo by this method the 
trees will bear, and the walls will be co** 
vered fooner than by any other. It may 
be objected, that leaving the branches to 
fo great a length, as not being cut at all, 
will weaken trees, or in other terms exhauft 
the fap from the roots ; but the contraiy 
may be ealily proved. Admit both lides of 
a tree have at firft an equal number of 
branches, and let either of the fides be cut 
at pleafure, and obferve, by the buds what 
number of fhoots may be produced from 
the remaining branches on that fide which 
is cut Ihort, th,en let whole branches be 
left on the other fide, in proper places, and 

the 
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the ufelefs buds takeii offi till their nam^ 
ber dri each fide be equal ; by this manage-^ 
ment it may be reafonably expe6ledy that 
there will be an equal hiitaber of new 
branches on edch fide j now^ if ho more 
flioots be produced, by leaving the branches 
long, on one fide than there are on the 
other which was cut Ihort, how Can one 
method weaken a tree riiore than the other ? 
The confequence, indeed^ of leaving thef 
branches long will be this^ they will have 
produced fhoots af more proper diftalicesy 
and cover the'wall foofter with fiich as will 
earlier bear, thaii thofe on the other fide 
which were cut fhort j befides, there will 
be no oCcafion to thin them fo iUuch in 
fummer oii that fide Where the bratiches^ 
Were left the full length in wintetiand the 
ufelefs buds difplacedi 

I have feen nedtarines and peaches, that" 
have been planted againft walls ten or 
twelve years, which have beeft annually 
cut in the winter^ in order to make them 
ftrong, and thitmed iii fummer^ according^ 
to the ufual cuftotn, that the fruit tnay be 
larger, aiid not too much fhaded.* Excd^ 
lent reafons and managements 1 whereby 

tWo^ 
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two thirds of the branches are either cut 
or fhortened, and, at the fame time, a 
third part of the wall is uncovered. Had 
the branches (hortened in the winter been 
left their full length, fo as to cover the 
wall, and in April all their buds rubbed 
off, except fome to produce fhoots in pro- 
per places, then there muft certainly have 
been more fruit, and fewer branches to be 
taken out in fummer ; for the quantity of 
fap, which fupported them, might have 
fupported as much fruit as would have 
been equal to them in weight : befides^ I 
have known by experience, that trees, by 
this ihort cutting, are not fo apt to bear.- 
At the requeft of a certain gentleman, I 
fliortened the branches of a peach-tree on 
one fide, according to the rules laid down 
by the bed authors j but the other fide 1 
nailed to the wall, without fhortening one 
branch, (which is the method I have prac- 
tifed many years j) tlie crop of fruit, as 
well as the number of young branches on 
that fide of the tiee where the fhoots were 
not fhortned, was fo greatly preferable to 
thofe on the other, that the gentleman was 
thoroughly convinced by this, and other 

z in- 
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inftances given him, that fhortening ^i 
branches was an ill pra6lice, both in the 
peach-tree and many others. 

The fig-^tree, of fome kinds, beai's plen- 
tifully upon ftandards> if their branches be 
never fhortened*; and I have feen fruit ri- 
pen well upon them in England, whert 
the foil was dry and mixt with flones, iii 
fuch places where they were fhelterdd frorii 
the winds \ but in others, where they are 
expofedj the fruit is commonly beaten off 
by the winds before it arrives to maturity, 
as it always grows very near the ends df 
the branches, and on no other parts, ex- 
cept the prefent yeiars fhoots, or the uppdr 
:cnds of thofe oiF the laft year ; therefore 
their (hoots ought not to be ended in the 
winter 5 and there is no neceffity of fhort- 
ning to procure young branches, for thexfe 
' is always a fufficient flock of them rifing 
yearly from the roots, which, when the treds 
are planted againft walls, may be trained 
up to fucceed others ; and if they grow to 
the top of the wall, may be taken out clofb 
to the ground* I fhall fay no more con- 
cerning the ufefulnefs of pruning, but flievtr 
how it ought to be performed upon the 
different kinds of trees* 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 
Cots of Trees explain'd, as in the third Plate', 

I Am fenfible that cuts made ufe of in 
feveral trafts of gardening, in order to 
fhew the figures of fruit-trees, are very 
much ridiculed, becaufe of the uncertainty 
of the number of branches which a tree 
may put forth, and of the difference which 
may be eafily difcerned between one tree 
and another, that are both planted at the 
fame time^ in like foil and fituation. Yet 
I have choien to make ufe of (ketches to 
explain my method of cutting, &c. better 
than I was capable of doing by words only. 
Plate III. Figure i- is the fhape of a 
tree that is properly ftrong. What I call 
properly ilrong, is, one that has two or 
three branches of a yard in length or more ( 
one that has its branches lefs than two feet 
in length, I call weak, which has been 
grafted, a year, and taken up in order to 
tranfplant it, whether it be an apple, pear, 
or plum, or cherry-tree, for they all have 
nearly this (hape at the age aforefaid. Fig. 

H 2. 
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2. is the fame planted againft a wall, and 

cut in the manner directed by all authors 

that I have read on this fubjcft. Fig. 3. 

reprefcnts the fame tree with the flaoQts it 

would probably make, if it were properly 

taken up, and planted in a fuitable foil. 

Fig. 4. is the fame tree ti'anfplanted as 

Fig. I. being cut and nailed after the me- , 

thod which I have pra6lifed many years< 

Fig. 5. is the fame with the increafe of 

branches made the firft year after plajriting, 

and nailed as intended for the winter Order. 

Fig. 6. is a tree when grown to the height 

of the walk and the breadth allowed to 

each tree, fuppofe it be ^ pear iippji a free 

ftock,; as may be proved, by the. fcale,. if by 

it the .fpace of wall it covers is ineafujqcj^ 

for it is the fame as is before ^lLo\ye(J.^r 

pear-trees upon fuch ftocks. . f r -^ 

• • ■ ■ • ■ • ' ' I • -^t 

' ♦ ^^^^^ I I ■ . « ■ 

J**/-' \ « ^^. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. • 

The Inftniments and Materials proper for 
. a Dreffer of Fruit-trees. 

r. J\ Well-tcmpered knife, with a nar- 
J^^jL row blade at the point, not much 
crcipked. 

2. A whetftone for (harpening it. 

3. A mallet and chiflel, well tempered, 
^bout two inches broad, and not too thick. 

4. A pair of /hears or fciflars to clip 
ihreads with. 

5. Strong nails a little more than an inch 
long, with thick ihanks and heads : thofc 
made of Englijh iron are heft. 

6. A hammer, with a fhaft longer than 
the ipaccs between the rounds of the lad- 
der. 

7. A ba(ket about 1 2 inches long, fix 
broad, and fix deep, with loops to put a 
belt through on one fide, that it may hang 
before the pruner, having the fide on which 
the loops arc made bending, to reft the 
better againft his body, and a divifion in 
the middle for two different forts of (breads, 

H ? the 
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the longeft an incii broad or more, the 
ihorteft about a third part of an inch 
broad ; the latter are beft for the bearers 
in peaches and neftarines. 

8. A ladder in length fuitable to the walls. 

9. A deal plank to tread upon, with a 
fhap at one end to draw it by, if there be 
nothing upon the borders. 

10. A fmall pair of pinceis, with which 
nails may be drawn out better tlian with 
the claws of a hammer. 

1 1 . A whitewalher's brufli will be ufeful ; 
for when trees are grown nearly large 
enough to cover the wall, tliey fhould be 
unnailcd about thiee weeks before they are 1 
cut in winter ; it will be of fervice to them, ' 
for the winters rains and fnows will better 
wafhofFand deilroy part of the caterpil- 
lars eggs, which are lodged upon various 
parts of the trees and walls, and likewife 
other infedts that harbour there in winter, 
in the foldings of the old ilireads, but by 
takmg thefe fhreads off, and turning them 
when ufed again, they lofe their Ihelter. 
Before the trees are nailed up again, let 
brine be made ftrong enough to bear an 
egg, and with it and the brulh let tlie walls J 

bcf 
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be waftied all over, or as much as can be 
without breaking the buds or branches i 
this will be a great deftruftion to the in- 
fe£ls at that feafon of the year. But before 
cutting and nailing, let the following rules 
be obferved ; let all cuts be made on the 
fides next the walls, and never let two 
branches be laid acrofs each other, except 
upon an extraordinary occafion for one 
year, not longer j neither let a branch be 
pinched with the flireads. Let the ftrong 
branches have ftrong flireads- Never let a 
branch touch a nail, fo as to prefs againft 
it. And before old fhreads are ufed, let 
them be foaked a night io the aforefaJd 
brine. 

CHAP. XXXV. 
The firft Time of pruning and nailing a 
Pear-Tree upon a free Stock, which had 
three ftrong Shoots or more at the time 
of planting. 

PEAR-trees bear their fruit upon ftuds 
or fpurs of various ages ; and there 
are fome few which I have feen that bear 
upon the extremities of thelaft year's (hoots, 
H 3 others 
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Others upon ftuds or fpurs * that proceed 
from branches of two, three, four, or five 
years old ; and fome kinds bear beft upon 
collateral branches of near a foot in length 
of that age, left to the direftion of na- 
ture, without being fhortned, as ftand-r 
ards when their branches are horizontal 
or depending. I would have no other 
branches left unnailed, but fuch as grow out 
of the fides of others, and that don't much 
exceed half a foot in length. 

Fig. 4, of the laft plate, reprefents a 
tree properly ftrong, and is the fame with 
fi^. I. only tranfplanted, cut and nailed. 
As I make ufe but of three names for all 
the feveral branches of a tree, I fhall here " 
explain them, that the reader may better 
underftand my meaning. The centre-? 
branch B is called the ftem, through whicK' 
the fap is conveyed from the roots, to ferve 
all other parts of the tree ; the other twq . 
A and C are horizontals, and thofe pro- 
ceeding from the fides of them, as in fig, 
5, arid 6. are bearers. ,. -u 

• * what I mean by ftuds or fpurs, ve collateral 
l)raQcbes not excee^g fix inches, having buds at their .. 

extremities. - ' ^ 

In 
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In the beginning of March, after plant- 
ing, Irt the two lower branches, A and C, 
be nailed quite flat to the ftem, to about 
three inches of the other ends s then turn 
them, by nailing more upright, which 
will occalion the fap to pafs more freely 
through the extreme buds, and lengthen 
the horizontals : but care muft be taken^ 
left they flip from the ftem ; to prevent 
which, let each of them be nailed near it 
with ftrong ftireads, and the nails placed 
on the upper fides, that the branches may 
pre/s upon die flireads ; for, if they prefi 
upon the nails, they will be injured by them: 
this is a neceflary caution, many branches 
haying fccen fo deeply gall'd by nails, that 
k canker has enfu*d, which often proved 
mortal. As this method of nailing thefc 
two branches at full length is very un- 
common, perhaps my reafon for fo doing 
may be demanded, which is this 3 the ftiort- 
ning of branches, if they be healthy, which 
they generally are upon free flocks, takes 
off fiich buds as would earlieft bear, and 
it occafions two or three of thofe'that are 
left on, and neareft the cut, to put forth 
ihpots, which are at a year old as TIu' from 

H 4 bear- 
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bearing, as that whi^h produced them was 
before it was cut, fo that by cutting there 
is a year loft before they bear ; and every 
time this is performed on the ends of 
branches, it retards their bearing: I own it 
increafes thenumber of branches, but many 
of them will be in fuch places where they 
cannot continue the next year, without be- 
ing too near each other in feme parts : 
I nail them horizontally, with an intent 
of procuring bearers at all parts of the 
horizontals ; for the buds neareft the ftem 
are always more compact, and of a flatter 
/hape, than thofe which are neareft the 
extremities of the branches, and are very 
feldom opened, if nailed upright ; then the 
lower parts of the branches will be left na- 
ked, and the upper will put forth ftioots 
of too great a length to be left unnailed j 
and if the next year they be cut out, or 
{hortncd, it increafes the vigour of the other 
parts fo much, that many ftuds put forth 
fhoots, which would have produced blot 
foms in a year or two more j and if nailed 
up, will be nearer each other, or in a more 
ereft pofition than what the beft authors 
dired, and the beft pruners praftife. 

I come 
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1 come now to the center branch or ftem; 
this ought to be left 1 2 or 14 inches long, 
or longer, with three or four buds ♦ or eyes 
at the upper end that appear plump, and 
are in a fair way of putting forth fhoots : 
let all the others that are below be rubbed 
off; for thofe that are neareft the bottom 
are moil flat, and when fhoots are produc- 
ed from them they are weak, and the more 
fo towards the lower end of the branches ; 
befides they are in fuch places where fhoots 
are not wanted for my purpofe, therefore 
they fhould be taken off ; for the quanti- 
ty of fap, fpent in forming ufelefs branches, 
will be' ufeful if driven to the upper buds, 
which are defigned to produce fhoots in 
proper places. Let the flem be cut an inch 
at leafl above the uppermofl bud j for when 
amputation is made too near it, it fome- 
times prevents its fhooting, and if it fhoots 
at all, it is but in a very weak manner : 
the reafon, I imagine, is, that too great 
a quantity of watery particles, entering into 
the fap veflcls at the part cut, chill and 
retard the fap's motion, or by letting out of 

♦Buds or eyes are thofe parts which appear higherthan 
the ,bark upon a branch that was made the laft year. 

thefe 
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thefe vetTels too ^eat a quantity of air^^ 
whereby the force of vegetation is A^eak- 
ened. 

As all the feveral kinds of bon chretiens 
feldom grow profperoufly, if they be cut 
too fhort at the time of planting, ' by rea- 
fon of the long fpaces between their buds, 
whofe lowerniofl are very flat,^ and fcarce 
difcernible, fo they, and all fuch trees as 
produce fhoots like them, fhould be cut 
at a greater length than fourteen inches', 
in order to preferve forae plump and fuD 
buds upon that part of the fhobt left on^^, 
which will certainly break forth into 
Ihoots. 

The branch B is left fourteen inches in 
length, with an intent to gain proper 
branches to form horizontals at a fuit- 
able dirtance from the others, for they 
ought not to be nearer than twelve inches^ 
let them be of what kind foever. 

Perhaps it may be demanded why I 
cut this branch at all : to which I arifwer. 
that as the tree is fuppofed to.hayel|eeh 
brought from fome diftant place, part of 
the roots which it-'faid before it Wa^ taken 
up muft undoubtedly have been loft, and 

fome 
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fome of the fmalleft fibres become dry 
and u/elefs, by being expofed to the air in 
their removal ; therefore this branch is 
/hortened, and the lower buds deftroycd, 
with a defign of leflening the number of 
thofe parts that receive the fap from the 
roots in proportion as near as may be 
judged to the parts of the roots loft by re- 
moval ; for as ill the roots coUeft from 
liie earth a quantity of juices only fufficient 
for the due nourifhment of the whole tree, 
fo a jJart of them can coUeft only a quan- 
fiiy fbfficient for a part of it ; now if the 
whble branch be left on with all its buds, 
ttie remaining roots cannot fupply its veflels, 
and keep them properly full to its extre- 
mity, from whence the death of part of 
the branch enfues. As foon as a part of 
It becomes dry and dead, the mortification 
defends very faft to the deftruftion of the 
branch it begins in, and fometimes of the 
whole tree. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

Pruning and Nailing of a Pear-Tree the 
firft Summer after planting. 

THE Fig. 4. reprefents a tree cut and 
nailed with three or four buds at 
the upper end of the ftem, and two hori- 
zontals left at full length, to which due 
regard muft be had the firft fummer, and 
let all the other buds which may probably 
break forth from the ftem be rubbed off^; 
the horizontals muft be alfo well obferved, 
for fometimes it happens that a ftrong 
flioot, or more, will put out from thofe 
buds near the ftem, which will rob all the 
others fo much, that when a tree is weak, 
the upper parts of the horizontals are 
thereby killed or much weakened ; but in 
May it may be eafilydifcovered what pro- 
grefs each bud is likely to make, and if 
many of thofe which were defignedly left 
on be weak, having put forth but a few 
fmall leaves, or none at all, then if there 
be a few ftrong ones proceeding from the 
horizontals, the ends of thofe new-made i 
branches! 
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branches fhould be taken ofi; to about 
three or four inches in length ; this will 
occafion two or three to put out which 
wiU be ld& vigorous, and may in time 
become bearers; but if all or moft of the 
buds upon the horizontals have put ou^ 
then let the ftrong branches continue till 
Midfummer, when a better judgment may 
be formed, whether they ought to remain, 
be taken out, or (hortened ; for if, at that 
time, moft of the other buds upon the 
horizontals have made (hoots to the length 
of Gx inches or more, and thole at the 
top of the ftem have fhot forth a foot or 
hdf a yard, then the long branches upon 
tiie horizontals may be left growing ; for 
taking them off will caufe the others that 
are deligned for bearers to (hoot too vi* 
goroufly 5 but that the tree may have a 
better appearance, they may be either cut 
to eight or ten inches in length, or nailed 
to the wall in fuch places where they will 
not deprive the others of the fun or air j 
but they muft be taken out in the winter ; 
except they be wanted to make good fome 
deficiency near the places whence they pro- 
ceed from; thofe alfo that (hoot from 

the 
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the extremities of the horizontals fhould be 
nailed upright, to prevent their being in- 
jured by the winds. 

I have not direfted what fhould be done 
in May, to the buds left in the fpring on 
the upper end of the fteni at the point B } 
if they put out vigoroufiy, let them all re- 
main, but if they be weak, take all off 
but the ftrojngeft: fometimes it happens 
that they all put out ftrongly with colla- 
terals of various lengths ; in fuch cafe 
they (hould not be cut out in the fummer, 
but nailed up to the wall to fecure them 
from the winds, and fo remain till No- 
vember, or either of the two months fol- 
lowing, all which are proper feafons for 
pruning, which I will now treat of in 
the next chapter, and (hall refer to Fig. 5. 
which is the fame with Fig. 4. when cut 
and nailed a year after tranfplanting. 
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CHAP. XXXVU. 

Pruning and Nailing a Pear-Trpe upon a 
, free Stock the; fecond Year. 

THE ftem in Fig. 5. marked D at 
the upper part> is left uncut, bi^ 
naikd with turnings as it appears 1 my 
(eafoiis for ib doing is to procure collaterals 
from, it of a proper length for horizontals, 
9nd in proper places, L e. at juft d^apcea 
from.^ach other, I hare faid before^ that 
ikty ihould be no lefs than 12 inches apart* 
Thofe paits of the ftem whiph; l(p J[»t ^np- 
moft: Jik^y to produce (hoots f rpm their* 
bud?iian4 when they put forth, rub oflf 
all lothers, but thofe that aie abput twelve 
in<;h69 abpye each ; Qther. on both fides, and 
thQ./9me.diftancefrom B: now had this 
ilem. j^cen nailed upright at the lame, or 
any other length, it would not: have . pi»t 
forth flioots fit for l^Qf izpntajs at ^iny other, 
place but the extremity. Another ad- 
vanJSge attends this^ method 5 for when 
the tree is full grown, and has bprn^ and 
thojfe branches are par t^. of them cut oiF, 

8 then 
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then the flat parts of the ftem will produce 
young branches, which if laid horizontally 
will produce bearers. 

When a flioot produced at B is not much 
more than two foot long, it may then be 
deemed not ftrong enough to produce 
more than two or three branches fit for 
horizontals, and ought to be cut about 
two or three inches higher than the places 
where the horizontals are required ; but 

; when a flioot is three or four foot long, 

then it may be fuppofed ftrong enough 

I to produce more flioots, and by the turn- 

ings, as from B to D, they will be at the 

* places defired. 

Tho' I have only fliewn one ftrong 
branch in this place which is nailed up 
for a ftem, without leaving any of the 

] laft year's Ihoots, but only two that are 

I too fliort for horizontals, yet when there 

] are flioots of about a yard long or more, 

in thofe places where horizontals are re- 

j quired, they ought to be nailed as A and 

C are in Fig. 4. though at projier diC- 
tances from them, fuppofe they either 
proceed from the buds left at B, or if 
they be collaterals from one of thofe flioots. 
I But 



I 

I 
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fiat when there is not one fhoot proceeded 
two foot long or more from any of the 
buds left upon the ftem B, and if there 
be any of that length proceeding from 
the horizontals near the ftem, then let 
oiie of 'diem.be nailed up as that is from 
6 to D in Fig. 5. and if the horizontals 
have plrbduced none fit for the purpofe, 
the hcH ufe muft be made of thofc weak 
branches which have proceeded from the 
buds left at B ; i. e. let all the branches 
except one be cut off, and that which is 
feft mufl: not exceed the length of fix 
inches when cut ; then let all the buds but 
the three uppermoft be difplaced, and 
6rdered in fummer as direfted for thofc 
at B in Fig. 4. by which it will be encou- 
raged to make the ftronger fhoots. If 
there b6 only one fhoot, and that not fix: 
inches loiig, let it remain, only rub off 
all the buds, except the upper one. If the 
Aem 5' was dead down to the place where 
die librizontals pUt out^ let one of thofe 
fhoots proceeding from either of the ho- 
rizontals be nailed in an upright pofition, 
and let it be ordered as is directed for 
Others which are made ufe of for flems, 

I accord- 
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according to its length. As thc^e tw<> 

branches made from B want length fo^ 

horizontals, they ought to be cut off about 

fix inches from the ftem, and their buds 

f all taken off but the uppermoft, by which 

^■^ey will make longer (hoots the next 

I year. 

I come now to the horizontals A and C, 

, which muil be examined to find whether 

they be both alive j and if there be one 

k dead, another mull be procured fome way 

or other, either from the ftem or from the 

other fide. If the flem be well furnifhed 

at top with fhoots of a proper length for 

I tliis purpofe, they ouglit to be longer than 

I tliofe that grow ftraight from the ftem 

, without turning; let one be turned down 

to the place where it is wanted, but let 

tliat part of it which is brought downward 

be kept as near the ftem as may be, till it 

is brought to the place for which it is 

defigned ; but if this can't be done, a (hoot 

muft be taken from the other horizontal ; 

if there be any of a fufficient length, and 

if a horizontal can't be gained by either 

of thefe ways, the firft opportunity that 

offers in the fummer following, muft be 

made 
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made ufe of in order to gain one, or 
clfe bring the ftem to a hoiizontal po- 
rtion, and recover a new Hem from the 
firft ihoot that offers. 

If both the horizontals are dead, others 
muft be brought to their places from 
the parts above by the fides of the ftem, 
as before directed when one was wanting, 
or elfe bring down the ftem for one, 
and make one of the young branches tlie 
ftem. 

But let both be fuppofed to be alive, and 
to have made Ihoots nearly like tliofe in 
Fig. 5. the firft tiling necelfary to be ob- 
fcrved is their extremities, which I before 
diie£ted to be nailed more upright than- 
the other parts, in order to promote their 
ftiooting out to a greater length ; but if 
any of the collaterals near tliem is fliot out 
to a greater length than they, fo as to ex- 
tend itfelf farther on the wall than thofe in 
a horizontal pofition, let their places be 
changed j tliat is, let the long Ihoot be 
laid horizontally, and that which was the 
horizontal before remain for a bearer. 
What the horizontals have increafed in 
length this year, muft be nailed in. the fann 
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pofitiDii as thofe of the laft year, aibng the 
fame courfe c£ bricks^ &c. What thcfe 
horizontals aie fappofed to harve encrcafed 
in length in one year, is between A and E 
oa.idie one fide, and between Cand'F on 
the%other. When trees have fhbt out 
ilror^ly, as this is foppofed to have done, 
^he.lefs they are cut before they bear the 
better, for by cutting fhort nothing more 
is gained than a gi:eater number of ihoots 
too near each other, and too vigorous for 
bearing 5 and fometimes it caufes Ae col- 
laterals that procieed from the horizontals? 
to make flioots, which collaterals would^ 
otherwife have pi'odueed bloflbms m a* year' 

I. have direfted before to nail or cut fuch 
colliaterals as might happen to be .-of too 
great, a length 5 l>ut how, at this time of 
winter-pruning, it ought to be confidcred 
wJiat length theyfhould be left sM:,;mpft 
proper for bearers 5 for feveral *kind§' of 
peai s produce their fruit upon * ftuds, or ^ 
branches, of different ages and linccrtain . 
lengths : fo that if the collaterals pi'bcecdr * 
ing from the horizontals be dmofl equal 
ia*length, let them all remaiiij and^letthc' 
. * , • • hori^ 
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horizontals be placed about two inches far-' 
tiher from each other than the length of 
thefe collaterals which proceed from them : 
but when the latter arc very unequal in 
length to each other, it is difficult to dif- 
pofe of them, for if the longeft be taken 
out, it may perhaps caufe * the others to 
put forth /hoots 5 and if they are naturally 
placed almoft all together, when they are 
taken away, that part of the horizontal 
wiU be left naked. 

The method by which I order them is 
nearly like that which I ufe for the ftems ; 
I turn as many of them as room will per- 
mit, either above or below the horizontals 
to which they belong, as one may be feen 
at G, Fig. 5. which might have had more 
tunSs, if the length had required them. If 
there be not room enough fufficient to turn 
them all after the fame manner, let thofe 
that remain be taken out, and let not any 
part be cut off from thefe horizontals and 
branches which proceed from them in the 
fummer following : thofe that are intended 
to lengthen the horizontals muft be feveral 
times nailed up to the wall, in manner 
direfted for others ^the foregoing fummer. 

I 3 I noyr 
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I now retui'n to the ftem that was nailed 
up with all its buds on, the lafl winter^ 
from B to D. . When the buds are about 
an inch long, 'tis tune to rub off all thofe 
that are not defigned for horizontals j 
and the fame work muft be repeated fo 
often in the fummef as there is occalion. 
There muft be a (pace of twelve inches be* 
tween the buds that are left, on one fide of 
the ftem, and they ftiould be left on both 
fides at that diftance ; and as they fhoot 
forth, nail up the branches as before, to 
prevent their being broken by winds, but 
let nothing be cut off till the next winter, 
at which time the pruner muft fo difpofe 
of the fhoots that have been made the fore- 
going fummer, as to form a tr6e in fti^pe 
like the lower parts of Fig. 6. and if the 
young tree is healthy, it may pofljbly cover 
the wall in fix years, and tj^e owner have 
tafted the fruit produced from fome of the 
lowermoft branches in a ftiorter time. 

I hope the foregoing reafons and direc- 
tions which I have given concerning prun- 
ing, will be fatisfaftpry to every intelli- 
gent render, and will enable him' t:o bring 
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a ftrong young tree to the fhape of Fig. 6. 
in the time propofed before. 

Note, Thofe trees which have been 
trained up in the nurfery, by the former 
dire6lions, to a (hape nearly like Fig. 5. 
in this plate, are at the time ^ of re-plant- 
ing, and afterward, to be treated in the 
fame manner, with this precaution only, 
that is, to cut off more branches at their 
removal, by reafon of their lofs of roots. 

CHAP. XXXVIII. 

Pruning and Nailing Trees planted with 
one or two healthy branches. 

AS what I have faid in the preceding 
chapters concerning pruning, was 
only with regard to a tree taken from the 
nuriery, with three branches or more, I 
Ihall now ipeak of the pruning and order- 
ing of thofe which are brought from the 
nurfery with only one or two branches. 
Let us fuppofe then that a tree has two 
healthy branches, each of them a yard in 
length, or more, if the flxonger of them 
be laid horizontally, as A or C, in Fig. 4. 

I 4 ^ 
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I it will bear fooner than if they had both H 

been cut ; and the earlier it bears, the fooner H 
a gentleman knows how he has been ufed ^M 
by the nurferyman ; for if the tree be of a V 
bad kind, the fooner it is changed tlie bet- 
ter, either by planting a better in its place, 
or by grafting upon it the kind required: 
but as I have direfted one of the branches 
to be left whole, the other muft be cut to 
fuch a length, that there may be four or 
five plump buds left at its top ; all the 
lower buds muft be rubbed off, and after- 
wards let it be ordered according to its 
ftrcngth as Fig. 4. in the two laft chap- 
ters. 

If a tree has only one ftrong branch, and 
no more of any fort, then it muft be cut 
and ordered in cvei7 refpeft like that left 
f^r a ftem in the laft ; let the flioots be 
nailed to the wall in the fiimmer ; and if 
there be three or more of them, when they 
arc about a yard long, place two of them 
as is before directed, but that which is in- 
tended for the rtem let it be kept nailed, 
upright, till the fcafon for w inter- prunin*', 
and then let it be ordered by the rules given 
for oAcrs of the fame lliape and ftrepgth, 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 

Pruning and Nailing of young Pear-Trees 
that are weak upon Free-Stocks. 

IF trees be weak when taken from the 
nurlery, or are become fo after tranf- 
planting, the method which is both taught 
and praflifed for their recovery, is to cut 
their branches fhort and in proportion to 
their ftrength. But I tliink the ftiorten- 
ing of branches only is no great help to 
them, as it may occafion a greater number 
than there was before to fhoot forth ; for 
it may reafonably be expeded, that there 
will two, and fometimes more, proceed 
from each that was cut ; but if one fiioot 
only proceed from each branch, they mull 
confequently be the ftronger, for tlie fame 
quantity of fap is collefted by the roots, 
and conveyed through the veiTels, to thofe 
buds that are adapted to make flioots, 
and the fewer the buds are that receive it, 
a greater quantity muft certainly enter into 
them, and by it larger fiioots are form- 
ed ; for if the fame quantity of fap, that 
3 enters 
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enters only one bud for the produc- 
tion of a fhoot, is received by four buds, 
the four (hoots that proceed from them 
will be of a lefs fize in proportion to their 
number. 

A weak tree is to be improved by nail- 
ing ; for according as it is performed, it 
contributes either to the ftfengthening of 
a tree that is weak, or to its continuance 
in the fame condition ; for the more ereft 
the branches are placed, the more eafily 
does the fap pafs to their extremities, and 
there forms much ftronger fhoots than 
when they are placed horizontally, for 
then the fap pullies almoft equally at every 
bud on the upper fide of the branch, which 
renders the Ihoots proceeding from them 
weaker in the fame proportion as tiieir 
number is to one. But to nail upright 
and difplace ufeltofs buds, are the beft me- 
thods that I am acquainted with in pnm-- 
ing, to procure ftrong fhoots from weak 
trees, which are the chief things to be ob- 
tained in order to form fuch as the Fig. 
4, 5, and 6. for they ajl reprefent a ftrong 
tree of different agesj and ;f all the 
former rules be obferved in preparing foils, 

taking 
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taking them up, &c. ftrong and healthy 
ones may be obtained. 

CHAP. XL. 

Shewing the different advantages arifiug 
from the feveral ways of Pruning young 
Pear- Trees upon Fiee-Stocks. 

IHave in the lail chapter fhewn my 
method of pruning and nailing young 
pear-trees upon free-ftocks, which as it is 
very different from what is generally prac- 
tifed, I fhall here give my reafons for it, 
and Ihew the many advantages arifing 
therefrom, more than by the cuftomary 
methods of cutting fhort; and begin with 
the two trees newly tranfplanted, repre- 
fented by Fig. 2. and 4. the former or- 
dered after the cuftomary method, the 
latter, i. e. Fig. 4. after n^ne. I believe it 
will appear ftrange that in Fig. 4. I left 
two branches uncut, but nailed horizon- 
tally. But if it be demanded why they 
are not cut and nailed like the fecond 
figure, I anfwer, that by nailing the two 
brsnches A and C, as in Fig. 4. I propofe 
to 
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have bloflbms and fruit earlier by a V 

.... .t._^ :r *t.„.. i-_j 1 . ,_ - _ -A- ■ 
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; bloflbms and fruit earlier 
"ear than if they had been cut as in Fig. 
2. for pear-trees always bloflbm at the end 
of a fhoot, or upon ftuds that put forth 
collaterally near thofe parts which were 
once the ending of a year's (hoot ; but as 
the Fig. 2. is cut, the extreme parts of the 
branches are taken away, and the buds 
that are left on at A, and C, after it has 
been planted a year, produce fuch fhoots 
as are fhewn in Fig. 3. Fig. 4. after it 
has been planted one year becomes a tree 
like Fig. 5. and fome kinds of pears will 
bloflbm at that age. 

But Fig. 3. reprefenting a tree cut after 
the cuftomary manner, and if planted at 
the fame time with Fig. 5. will have made 
but few other fort of fhoots than thofe 
left upon Fig. 4. at the time of plant- 
ing, and no nearer bloflbming ; by which 
it plainly appears, that different ways of 
cutting trees make at leaft a year's diffe- 
rence in their bearing, and that fuch as 
aie prepared in the nurfcry have a year's 
advantage of others. 

If any perfon is not fatisfied with what 

I havefaid, I defire him only to make 

trial 
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trial upon part of a tree^ by which he ma 
difcover whether what I have aflerted l^^ 
true or falCe. 

Trees that are ordered as is ffaewn i 
Fig. 4. till they become like Fig. 5. at 
6. are earlieft brought to bear, and tlieij 
fap is fpent in ufcfuUy fupporting thejj 
fruit, &c. but in Fig. 2. and 3. it form 
many fhoots in the fummer which 
cut out in winter ; let any man therefon 
)udge which method is beft to be praftifed^ 
whether to procure fruit upon a youni, 
tree, or luxuriant branches to employ thj 
knife, upon. . 

I aver that a tree nailed by my method^ 
fhall conftantly produce a thiid pait mort 
of good fruit, than one that is cut ihorfci 
and nailed like Fig. 2. and 3. for the lattc*- 
are generally nailed to the wall in fhape o: 
a fan, by which fome of the branches an 
placed ahnoft perpendicularly ; fo that alL 
the middle of a tree has no other but ftrongi 
barren branches in it, and its bloffoms are^ 
only at the extremities of tlie lower ones,!; 
and the middle parts put out in fummcr, 
ftrong (hoots to be cut out in winterw. 
according to the annual cuftomary me- 
thod 
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tKod of difpofmg of fap; but on a tree like 
Fig. 6. there will be both blofibms and 
fruit near the item, as well as upon the 
extreme parts. 

It may be laid, when a tree bloflbms and 
bears fo early, it thereby becomes weaker j 
but if it is ftroiig enough to produce fhoots 
of the length I have mentioned, before 
they fliould be laid horizontally, the tree 
is then fufficiently ftrong, and when it does 
not produce fuch fhoots, I do not fuffer it 
to bear at all ; but when a tree would be 
too vigorous without bearing, it is then of 
fervice. 

I have feen trees bear foon after plant- 
ing, without putting forth any Ihoots, 
v/hich was only owing to fliort cutting j 
for inftance, when a tree is taken from 
the nurfery with branches of more than 
a year old, then the lower parts of its 
arms or branches have few or no buds 
upon them for the production of fhoots, 
but ftuds prepared for bloflbming the next 
year, or in a few years after : now if tliis 
tree has its branches cut to the length of 
ten or twelve inches, accoi^ding to cuftom, 
thofe parts of the branches which remain 
. ■ are 
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are more than a year old, having no buds 
naturally prepared for the production of 
flioots, but buds only which bloflbrii and 
bear one or other of them, for two or 
three years, without making any confide- 
rable fhoots, which is often tlic cafe in 
ftandards; then a tree is faidto be weak. 

Sometimes a tree planted with Ihoots oa 
it of one year old, which have buds thaft 
feem likely to produce fhoots, may never*; 
thelefs produce but weakly ones the firfll 
year; and if too many of them be left 
on, and cut /hort without dilbudding, the 
tree will remain in a weak ftate, tho" in ai 
few yeajs it will yield fruiti but not fot. 
good as others whofe flioots are of tlic 
length 1 have directed, before they fliouldt 
be nailed horizontally in order to put forthi 
bearers. 
If an early bearing tree be cut as I have 
r direfled, it may produce both fruit and 
f proper branches, admit part of the laft year's 
(hoots be left at full length, and part of 
the buds on the others difplaced ; for then 
the remaining buds will form flioots, and 
if part of the ftuds or bearers be taken ofF» 
the flioots will be the ftronger. 

CHAP. 
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To p«ine al fvfB groww Tttse, fo as to inaft^ 
it BeJBf good Fruit ia' the largeft quaftCif^i- 

IT &i6XM fiitt be eoBiidi^r^ct MvhsLimt6 
6# health tfee fexje' k iifi, v(rhefflter' it be 
too sveafe, too ftrong,' or- iii a pfo^er ffete. 
The i^i»j)R>nls of W6aknd*s' a^, liearing- or 
blioflbmin^ihueb, ah^d IhtkftiH^ bm litk^. 
Thofit of ftrJeihgth a»d a proper ftite nfay 
be ktiib^HhA^ by the fc^bwing direitidns,- vit^ 
if a treefhdots mttt^h; dhd bloilbms bbif 
Kftle, it IS too hixuFiklit or too ftroi^i id^ 
mk thgfhobts it niak^s^beh^dthy aiid'frec^ 
frdift ca)^ker at their extremities and? , ati' 
dthet' pairtd. , ' ■ . • b- .;.: /- 

When a tree fhoots ftrongly, anrfM^ 
a plentiforcSop 6f lal-gi frtiit; if ifeiaybe 
judged toibeiti a fi'^r ftate of h^lii' 
Let li^fuppofe, tKafoiW of theIe"hgaHhy 
trees be in fhape Ukij %v^6, ari^ b^ri- 
with the nianag(pttifeSt-of-i«-ih M^,'a^r 
it has been ^Jrifeii-^fiSdj- arid rfifidc?rie#- 
fhoots;^ thefl it iHay -be^'diftoVerea '•iWfet^ 
quantity of fi^if kVvia'bfji-:' If thcit Be- 
an 
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an djipearancc but of a (mall crop, then 
fewer of the new made (hoots muft be 
taken dff, thdri When the crop is large ; for 
When 1 tree is in health, and has but little 
fruit Upqn it, as it fometimes happens, 
iafter violent firolh in the fpring, then it is 
often too vigorous ; if there be too many 
bf the uffelefs branches taken off, feveral of 
the ftjids will niake /hoots, which other- 
wife would have produced bloffoms the 
next ycar^ for in healthy trees the fap will 
difcharge itfelf into ihoots through ontf 
part or othen 

What I mean by ufelefs branches arefuch 
as put out from the item in fuch places 
Whfere horizontals are not wanted, and fuch 
as proceed from horizontals, which by their 
ftrength feem as if they would (hoot to 
too great a length for bearers. 

AH branches that proceed from the item 
ihould remain^ for they cannot over-fha- 
dow any of the bearers ) if they be kept 
tied or hailed upright j thefe I call wafte- 
pipesi all the other ufelefs branches that 
proceed from the horizontals, when they 
ai;e grown fo long as to fhade the bearers, 
inuft be cut to the length of about nine 

K inches^ 
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inches, for if they are cut at that length,' 
they will make autumnal flioots, by which 
the fap will be difcharged without forcing 
the extreme parts of the bearers into fhoots. 

But when a tree bears plentifully, and 
fhoots ftrongly, it requires a quite different 
maniagcment in the fummer, for then all 
the ufelefs branches, which proceed from 
the horizontals, mufl be cut clofe off from 
them ; by this method the fize and good- 
nefs of the fruit will be improved. It is 
cuftomary with fome to cut thefe branches 
to about three or four inches in length, but 
this kind of cutting occafions a greater 
number of branches, which are fo near 
each other, that much the greater part of 
them never bloflbm, for want of fun and 
air, but they put forth fhoots which are 
cut twice or thrice a year in the fame man- 
ner, fo that they refemble beefoms rather 
than the bearing parts of fruit-trees, and 
what little fruit they produce is not gopcj, 
being generally fmall and cracked. 

As fome parts of the flem are in an hori- 
zontal pofition, being turned in that mari- 
ner, in order to procure new horizontals 
from them, to furnifh the tree with young 

bear- 
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\)earers, they will be apt to put forth fhoots 
levery year s therefore when a tiee has a 
good crop of fruit upon it, and (hoots pro- 
per for new horizontals, then part of the 
old ftuds that are near the flem, and barren, 
ought to be cut out, after they have once 
born, in order to make the fruit larger, for 
old ftuds that have born feveral times never 
yield fo good fruit as thofe that arc young > 
(o in this cafe, it is proper to take out the 
old ones that the fruit may be the better 
fed. 

Let all branches which proceed from 
that fide of the ftem next the wall be taken 
off, for they are too watery, and were they 
to be laid hoiizontally, their collaterals 
would be very far for bloffomingi 

Let no«other young flioots be left upon it 
than fuch as are deiigncd for horizontals 
when wanted, which ought to be kept nail- 
ed upright to the wall, at feveral times in 
the fummer, left they be broken by winfis ^ 
let all others be rubb'd off as they put forth, 
cfpecially tliofe that break out on the fore- 
jpart of the ftemj and if fuckers put out at 
the roots, let them be dug up. 
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If a tree has not made many Ihoots be^ 
fore the beginning of June, it is then too 
weak ; and if it be very full of fruit take 
part of them off, for a fmall number of 
large fruit is equal in weight to a greater 
number of fuch as are fmall, and the fla- 
vour of the former greatly excells that of 
the latter. 



CHAP. XCIL 

Winter pruning and nailing of a Pear- 
tree, upon a free flock, when it is f uH 
, grown, as in fig. 6* 






THIS work may be done from the 
beginning of November to the end 
of March. A weak tree ought to be done 
firft, and much thinned in the winter, by 
taking out part of the bea^rs'j for in a 
weak tree there are no more young (hoots 
left in the llimmer, than what are defign- 
ed for new horizontals, which being laid 
in their proper places, as D, in fig. 6. thei> 
the greateft part 6f thofe old ftuds upon 
the horizontals neareft them muft be cut 

^ 2 off* 
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off, otheiwife they would too much 
the new, ones. 

It may be eafily perceived what bad; 
will produce blolfoms ; they are more glo- 
bular than others, and in this cafe, tliey 
only fliould be left on thofe parts of the 
old horizontals which are neareft tlie flem, 
where the young horizontals are interlaid ; 
but near the extremities of the tree let all 
collaterals remain that are not too long for 
bearers, fuppofe the buds are too young 
for bioflbming, as may be perceived by the 
flrape and fize of them. 

If there have been young horizontals laid 
in two or three years befoi'e, which are ex- 
tended nearly to the greateft length allow- 
ed them, then the old ones neareft tliem 
may be taken quite away ; except they arc 
likely to bear, and the young ones are not. 

Every branch, &c. taken from a tree, 
muft be ait off clofe to the part from 
whence it proceeded ; for when Humps are 
left, they are apt to produce a number of 
ufelefs branches. 

'Tis very improper, when trees appear 

too vigorous, to leave their branches of any 

kind too near each otlicr, for if they are, 

K 3 they 
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they will fhoot more in length than other- 
wife, and be piore backward in bloffomT 
ing, to which they ought to be' biought as^ 
foon as poffible, for nothing checks the vi- 
gour of trees more than bearing. 

Thofe parts that are defigned for bear- 
ers fhould be nailed depending about fix 
inches apart. If there be too many, let 
the worft be cut out ; and if any of them 
be longer than the fpace between the hori- 
zontals, let them be turned like the new 
ftems in this plate. 

If there be room upon the walls, let the 
horizontal branches be continued, till they 
nearly touch the other trees, then let them 
be turned downward, as E in fig. 6. to the 
middle of the fpaces between them, and 
let them be then nailed horizontally tOr 
wards the ftems. I have obtamed good fruit 
by this method. 

If there be any branches which w^ere cut 
the lafl: fummer to about nine or ten inches 
long, let them be taken quite put, other-: 
wife they will produce new ones, and fliade 
thofe that are preparing bloflbms ; but let 
^s many as poflible of thefe branches which 
proceed from the ftem, and vvere nailed up 
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in fummer, continue, and let fome of them, 
i. e. the ftrongeft, grow above the wall, but 
they mufl be nailed near the top with ftrong 
fhreads, left the winds tear down the whole 
tree. The cutting of fuch trees fhould 
be deferred to the latter end of March. 

By thefe means a vigorous tree will bear, 
and then thofe branches that were left for 
waite pipes upon the ftem, or other parts, 
may be taken out, for the fap that fup- 
portedthem will be wanted in the fruit. 

When a tree is come to a ftate of bear* 
ing, it is not proper to let too much wood 
remain in the winter: all thofe parts of 
the bearers that produced fruit the laft year 
fhould be taken out, and none left but 
fucil as will immediately bloflbny, or fuch 
fhids as are too young ; and if there be 
room, let new horizontals be laid, for thofe 
that are young will afford much the largeft 
and beft flavoured fruit. 

It is not the great age of a tree whicli 
renders the fruit bad, but the age of thofe 
parts of it on which the fruit grows ; nei- 
ther when fruit is not good, is it always 
owing to the feafpn, climate or foil, or its 
own patural bad qualities, for I have feen 

K. 4 and 
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^d tailed both good and bad pears whicl^ 
grew upon one and the fame tiee, though 
in diiFerent parts of it, fp that no kind of 
pears ought to be condemned, tilj the tree 
be obferveji, and the foil and afpecl ift 
jvhich it grows, 

CHAP. XLIII. 

« 

Pruning pf a Pear-Tree pn a Qtuinc? Stpck* 

TH ]E management of a pear- tree upon 
, a quince flock, differs but little frotn 
that of others j the length of the horizon- 
tals and their diftance from each other 
fhould be about a third part lefs than thofe 
upon free Jftocks, whether they be againft 
,w^is or efpaliersj 

They are more prpper for efpal^ers th^n 
thofe iipon free jftdcks, becapfe they don't 
grow to fo great a height, by which they 
are lefs fubie(£l to be broke by the violence 

of the wmds# 

''••'< 

When thefe trees are dreffed in the win- 
ter, if the extremities of the fhoots be can- 
tered, let as many of them be taken out 
^ wn be fpared, and the others, cpt fome^ 
wh^t below the cankered p^ts. 
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When any of the horizontals arc can» 
leered, take off the rind as far as the quick, 
and let all the mofs be clean fcraped ofi^ 
jboth from tliem and the ftem ; which may 
beft be done in wet weather -, but if the 
weather is dry at the time of dreffing, then 
moiften the trees well with netting or brine, 
and when the mofs is all taken off, wafli 
them agaiij with the fame fort of liquor, 
which will prevent mofs from growing up* 
on them for the future -, by this means the 
eggs of caterpillars concealed in the ca^sd^i 
ties pf the 0I4 bgrk^ are in a great niea^ 
fure deftroye^. 

When a tree is too weak, fomctimej 
it n^y be ftrei^gthencd by railing earth 
abom the ftem above the place where it 
was propagated upon the ftpck j for the 
upper part will make roots into it, whidf 
piay either be deftroyed after, or continued, 
according as the ftrength of the tree re- 
quires : I have found this method very fer-r 
yiceable in preventing fhoots from canker- 
ipg at their ends, and the fruit from bein§ 
^ony ; which often happens upon quince 
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. There are fome kinds of pears that arc 
imuch Ihoiter fhooters than others -, when 
thefe are propagated on quince flocks^ and 
planted with only one ftem againft a wall 
of the lower fort, before they can cover 
the fpace defigned for them, the ftuds and 
bearers neareft the ftem will be of too great 
^ age to produce good fruit j when this 
happens, tiie tree fhould have two ftems 
like a peach, and thereby the bearers may 
be kept properly young. If one fide of the 
tree be weaker than the other, they fhould 
be [cut as two feparate trees according to 
their ftrength -, this will occafipn one lide 
9f the tree to be lower than the other, but 
it is better to have branches of equal and 
proper ftrength, though the fides of a tree 
be unequal in height, than to have the 
fruit on one fide much inferior to that on 
th« Other in 
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Obfervations on old Pear-Trees, and o^ 
thers that are not in good order, and 
how they are fometimes extravagantly 
thrown away. 

WH A T I have faid before upon 
pruning and nailing of pear-trees, 
.only relates to fuch as have been planted 
no more than five or fix years ; but older 
trees are many times capable of being 
improved, tho' I have kjtiown fome gentle- 
men been perfuaded to throw them out, 
and plant young ones in their ftead. Nay, 
I have lately feen young trees planted be- 
tween old ones that a6lually Hood too near 
each other in an efpalier: this I count 
a worfe pra6lice than the former ; for the 
young ones were hindered from thriving 
by the roots of the others, and likewife by 
the branches hanging over them.* 

The reafons given for deftroying old 
trees are generally thefe two, viz. the one 
for not bearing good fruit, and the other 
for bearing too little or none. But before 

I pro. 
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I ptoceed any farther with the ordering 
pf old trees, I muft beg leave to fhew fome 
jreafong why the natural qualities^ of fruit 
are often mift^ken, and called bad^ tho' of 
die beft kinds. I have known the virgou-. 
lewfe, colmar, and wintev bon chretien, 
called and efteemed only fit for baking; 
this was, owing to their not being palate 
fible in the furpmer of autumij months ; and 
fometiiTies good forts are deemed other- 
wife, when a tree is too fall of old ftuds. 

When good kinds of fruit are thus falfely 
condemned^ I look upon it to be o win^ to 
fbme part of the great numhejr employed 
in pruning ; many of which have only 
ferved an apprenticefhip to a market gar-i 
dener, whofe employment was only in raif-. 
ing common kitchen ftuffj for there are 
feveral youths, during the whole time of 
their feven years fervitude, never have an 
opportunity pf knowing any thing of 
choice fruits, hut are kept to. hard labour 
in the kitchen garden only, and may uur 
doubtedly know that branch of bufinefa 
extremely well; but, after their appren- 
ticeftiip is ended, are defu'ous of going in- 
to a gentleman's feryice, and knowing that 

' they 
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tKey fhall be well maintained, are content 
to ferve for fmall wages ; (which makes 
others lefs efteemed, whofe (kill and undtr-^ 
ftanding is much fuperior, becaufe they 
expe6l better pay, and perhaps are lefs la- 
borious in digging, &c.) Such young men 
are very proper fer\'ants for thofe gentlemen 
who are /killed in gardening, and chuie to 
give direftions, but not for fuch as do not 
underftand it, or will not be at the trouble 
of directing; tho' many are defirous to 
hire their fervants as cheap as poffibly they 
can. 

I am much againft deftroy ing of old trees 
if they be tolerably healthy, becaufe the 
planting of young ones in a proper man«- 
ner is expenlivc, as old borders for that 
purpofe ought to be trenched all over j and 
after that is done, admit the trees thrive 
well, they can't be brought to bear a largd 
quantity of fruit fo early as the others. 

If an old tree be of a good kind, it 
may be brought to bear good fmit by the 
rules I fhall hereafter lay down for prun- 
ing ; admit the foil it grows in is fuitable ; 
and if not, it may be improved by the 

mc- 
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methods prefcribed for making and orders 
iHg of borders. 

If an old tree is of a bad fort, I would 
have it grafted in feveral parts with any 
fort defired, whereby it will cover the wall 
again fooner than one new planted -, and 
the owner will be certain of the right kind. 

This may be pra6lifed either upon wall- 
trees, dwarfs, or efpaliers, admit they are 
either upon pear or quince-ftocks ; and 
apples may be ordered the fame way either 
upon the crab or any other fort of ftock. 

If the plum, or cherry, are good forts, 
and bear but little fruit, they may be helpt 
in the fame manner as pears ; but if they 
are of a bad fort, I would not have them 
grafted, except they are found at the 
heart, as but few old trees of thefe kinds 
are j and when this is the cafe, 'tis much 
better to take them away, and plant others 
in their ftead. Though 'tis obferved by 
many, that young trees will not profper in 
the borders where others of the fame fpe- 
cies have lately grown, yet I have found it 
otherwife j and thofe who have a mind to 
try, I would advife them to mix the foil 

of 
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of the borders in the fummer, with thofc 
ingredients I have prefcribed for improv- 
ing borders, that the falts contained in 
them may be fufficiently diluted before the 
trees are planted. 

ft 

CHAP. XLV. 

Pruning of old Pear-Trees in the fummer, 
that have not been regularly trained. 

I Have feen fome few old pear-trees, with 
their branches laid level, though their 
horizontals and bearers have feldom been 
renewed : but their collaterals have been 
ilopt till they have formed a large and 
wfelels bufli, as I have mentioned in other 
jJaces. The form of fome other old trees 
is meerly accidental, but generally furnilh- 
ed with bufhes like the former. 

I have had the management of both, 
and in two years time have brought fome 
of them to bear good fruit ; and in three 
or four, plentifully, with their branches 
in a tolerable fli ape. 

Having faid thus much concerning the ill 
ihapes of old trees, I fliall now Ihcw how 

to 
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to prune and nail them. Suppofe tttis 
work of pruning is begun in May, and 
there is a large crop of fruit, then take' 
off part of it, and all young fhoots, except 
thofe putting out of the extremities of the' 
old horizontals and irregular ribs, or fuch 
as grow from the ftem, or other parts 
where they may be difpofed of for hori- 
Eontals, which fhould be nailed up till 
'winters and take off fuch parts of the 
bufhes as would fliade them 5 and if many 
others be takein off, the fruit will be much 
larger and better for it< 

If a tree has but little fruit upon it^ 
(hoots muft be preferved near the ftem fox 
horizontals^ as before directed, and alfa 
thofe proceeding from the extremities 5 and 
if there are any vigorous fhoots, they muft 
be fhortened to about fix inches long, an^ 
left tin winter. 
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CHAP. XLVI. 



Pruning of old Pear-Trces in the Winter, 
tliat have not been trained up regularly. 

WHEN old trees are vigorous, and 
the fpace of wall aHigned for each 
is not fufticicnt to contain tlieir branches^ 
when properly extended, take away eveiy 
fecond or third tree according as room is 
wanted, before their winter order is given 
them ; and then it may be the better known 
how to manage thofe remaining. And 
firft, where the old branches are placed 
horizontally, lay the new ones left in the 
middle of the tree in that pofition between 
them, as before dire£led ; but if the old 
horizontals are too near one another, and 
the tree not vigorous, part of them may 
be cut away to make room for the new 
ones ; as alfo fuch bufhes as would fhade 
the young horizontals. There fliould be 
nothing left in thefe places but what will 
bloffom that year, neither too many buds 
for that purpofe. 

L Thofe 
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Thofe young branches left at the ends 
of the horizontals Ihould be extended for- 
waid, if there is room ; if not, they may 
be turned and difpofed of as directed at E. 
inFig. 6. and the bulhes growing near them 
ihould be thinned) to prevent them from 
fhading the branches from the fun's rays. 

If there is not a fufficient number of new 

E horizontals, take pieces out of the fides of 
the ftcm where they are wanted ; for by 
Cutting the tree in this manner, young 
ihoots will grow near the parts cut, both 
above and below. 
Such tiees as have neither flems nor ho- 
rizontals regular, muft be managed fo as 
to have both produced from new fhoots ; 
the ftrongeft ihoot in the middle of the 
tree, and neareft the bottom, (hould be left 
for a ftem, and turned as in Fig. 5. the old 
branches will doubtlefs be in its way, and 
to nail them acrofs one another is very im- 
proper in regular trees, but as it can't be 
well avoided in this cafe, let it therefore be 
nailed and placed over or under the old 
branches as is moft convenient, and the 
beft of the old branches laid horizontally 
a foot aiunder at leaft, and all the worft 
2 Jhould 
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ihould be cut out, and fuch as grow, the 
nioft contrary to the fhape detired, and 
likewife old fhids that would fhade the new 
horizontals. This work fhould be repeated 
annually as the new ftem, and the hori- 
zontals proceeding from it, increafe in 
length, till they form a tree as regular as 
the fixth figure, which may be performed 
in a few years, provided they are ordered 
like thofe of a young tree. When a large 
branch is taken off, it muft be done clofe 
to the part it grows from, and made fmooth 
with a fharp chiffel, then covered over with 
pitch and rofin of each an equal quantity 
melted together, and left as much reclining 
as poflible to prevent its taking wet. What 
I have faid upon wall-trees of this fort, I 
hope will inform any one how to improve 
dwarfs, &c. either of apples, plums, or 
cherries. 



La CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLVII. 
Pruning of Mulberry-trees ag?iinft Walls. 

AS mulberry-trees arc fometimes 
planted againft walls, and by that 
means, made to produce excellent fruit, I 
think thgijC: nature of bearing ought to be 
pbferved, ^^ the manner of pruning and 
nsdling. THey produce their fruit at the 
lower end of a new-madelbranch, that is, 
the fruit and branch that bears it are both 
of the fame year's produ6tion ; but thefc 
branches don't grow that year from the 
rind of either fteni or horizontal, but from 

buds near the extremities of branches made 

... 

before By thefe remarks, it is plain they 
will not bear till the ftuds be more than a 
year old, without having their ends cut 
off J for fhortening the ftuds often caules 
them to put out too many (hoots, and too 
ftrong for bearing, and fo near one ano- 
ther that they can't receive proper fupport 
from the fun and air. The figures in the 
third plate will fei've very well for fpeci- 
meris to direft the fhape'of a mulberry- 
tree 
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tree by, and the manner of pruning is the 
fame as for. pears upon quince-ftocks, and 
planted the fame diftance from one ano- 
ther 5 tho* in time they will become large 
trees, and then more room muft be given 
them. ^. . 

CHAP. XLVIII. 

Prumng of Currant-trees. 

THE method of pruning a currant- 
tree planted againfl: a wall, is much 
the fame as for the lafl, only that currants 
don*t require above one fourth of the wall 
allowed for mulberries : they produce their 
fruit upon ftuds of four or five years old, 
but that upon collaterals made the year be- 
fore is the largeft and bed. By taking off 
the old ftuds, young ones are recovered in 
the fame places, provided the old ones are 
jnot cut off too clofe to the horizontals; and 
if the horizontals be renewed when three 
or four years old, the fruit will be much 
larger than thofe upon the old parts of 
a tree. 

L3 CHAP- 
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C H A P. XLDC. . 

» ■ 

Pruning of Apples upon Paradife^ftocks. 

AS apple-trees arc fometimcS planted 
againft walls, and will bring their 
fruit to perfection upon any afpeft, I will 
here give direftions for pruning them. 
Some kinds of apples, efpecialiy the non- 
pareil, will fometimes bear a fmall num- 
hcr of fruit upon young wood, or fhoots of 
the laft year's produ6lion -, but they gene- 
rally bear moft upon iluds proceeding from 
branches of two, three, or four years old, 
in the very fame manner as jiears, whole 
management has been largely treated of 
before. 

What has been faid concerning pears 
upon quince-ftocks, as to their diftance 
from one another, and the manner of prun- 
ing and nailing them, and dreffing the 
cankered parts, are the beft methods I can 
give for apples, and therefore need not be 
again repeated. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. L. 

Pruning and Nailing of Cherries agaiiift 
Walls. 



THE feafons for pruning and nail- 
ing of ftone-fruit, are December and 
January, or the beginning of February. 
Cherries of different kinds require different 
■ways of pruning and nailing, by reafon 
they bear their fruit upon wood of diffe- 
rent ages; the morella and baremdani 
bear moft of their beft fruit upon the ex- 
tremities of the laft year's Ilioots, and 
fliould therefore be cut and nailed every 
year fo as to procure a fuccefiion of them : 
the rules for that purpofe are given in pru- 
ning of peaches ; but the bearers of ihefe 
need not be nailed to the walls as thofe of 
peaches are, tho" the ftems and horizontals 
muft, to prevent the winds from breaking 
them. 

The little May cherry is not much un- 

' like the former as to its nature of bearing } 

but the fmall bearers of this fliould be 

L 4 nailed 
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ailed to the wall, to forward the ripening 
of the fruit. When thefe three forts of 
cherries are planted againft low walls, fo 
as that their diftance from one another is 
fnbre than ten feet, each tree fhould then 
• have two ftems. 

Ail other kinds of cherries that I am ac- 
quainted witii bear differently, for they 
produce the moft fruit upon ftuds proceed- 
ing from wood that is two or three yeari; 
old, or at the lower ends of the laft year's 
fhoots ; though they are often fuffered to 
have ftuds much older, which will bloflbm 
* ^ and bear, yet the fruit is never fo large 
as the othei'. The rules laid down for 
prliming and nailing pears upon quince 
ftocks, will ferve alfo for tiiefe forts of 
fcherries; with this difference only, that 
the^ horizontals of thefe muft be laid at 
diftknces from one another, according to 
the fize of their leaves, which will be feen 
b^foire new horizontals are fit to nail 5 the 
dtftahce from One another may be allow- 
e 1 from eight to twelve inches. In nailing 
1 1 fe or any other kinds of ftone fruit, take 
ci:e that the rind be neither gallied nor 

bruifed 
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bruifed by either hammer or nail, for this 
will caufe gum to ifTue out from the wound- 
ed part, which either kills or weakens the 
branch it proceeds from. I have, in the 
former part of this volume, afligned the 
fpace of wall proper for cherries, but the 
diftances from each other are various, ac- 
cording to the heights of walls ; and when 
they are planted twelve feet or more afun- 
der, they (hould have two ftems, for rea- 
fons before given concerning pears upon 
quince ftocks. The cornelian cherry is 
generally planted a ftandard, and when it 
is not too much croudcd, will bear fruit, 
but not fo good as when cut and nailed 
by the rules given for the morella. 

CHAP. LI. 

Pruning of Plums againft Walls. 

TH E beft kinds of plums are, in their 
feafon, as noble fruit as any our 
climate produces, and they well deferve a 
good wall i but without proper manage- 
ment by pruning and nailing, they are of- 
ten very bad, having but little pulp, and 
that 
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that not much better tafted than the guva^, 
ifiuing out of a wounded branch. Weak-, 
nefs is generally the caufe of this imper- 
fe^ion in the fruit, eitlier in the whole 
tree or elfe in part thereof, occafioned ei- 
l^ier by its being wounded, or the beard's 
being too old, and fometimes by bearing 
too great a quantity of fruit, either on the; 
whole tree, or lome particular parts. 

I have often obfeived, that plum-trees 
produce the beft fruit upon the youngeft 
bearers j except too great a quantity is fuf- 
fercd to remain, without being properly 
thinned ; which fliould be done about the 
Jatter end of May, by taking off the fmall- 
cfl: with the. .point of a fharp knife. By 
thefe obfervations, I find it beft for the 
procuring of good fruit, to keep the hori- 
zontals and bearers young, and likewile 
fhin the fruit when there is occafion : butil 
when there is a weaknefs proceeding from 
the root, it fliould be relieved by the me- 
thods prefcribed for managing borders. 
. As to what is required more in the prun- 
ing of plum-trees, may be learned from 
the rules laid down for pears upon quince 
flocks, cr for cherries in the laft chapter. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. LII. 

Explanation of the fourth plate. 

THIS plate reprefents either a pead^ 
neftarine, or apricot-tree, at diile>- 
rent ages. 
Fig. I. is one taken from the nuriety. 
Fig. 2. is the fame cut, according to 
cuftora. 

Fig. 3. is the fame as Fig. 2. with the 
branches it may be fuppofed to have made 

!in one year. 
Fig. 4. is the fame as Fig. 1. when cut 
and nailed after my method. 
Fig. 5. is the fame as Fig. 4. after it has ^| 
been planted one year. On one fide of this ^M 
'tree there are all the branches it was {of- 
fered to make ; on the other fide it is cut 
iand nailed for the winter order. 
Fig. 6. is a tree full grown. 
1 have before explained what parts of a 
tree are called bearers, horizontals, and 
'ftems, and need not repeat it : but in thefe 
ttere are two parts tliat produce horizon- 
tals ; thefe I call ftems, though there was 
onl^ 
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only one in fome of the laft, which was 
advantageous in pears, plums, &c. as- 1 
have already demonftrated under the head 
of pruning pears. 
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CHAP. LIII. 

On Pruning and Nailing a Peach-^tree at 

the time of Planting. 

* ■ ■■ • • • t .k 

AS peaches are naturally inclin^ed to 
produce their fhoots in an ereft po- 
fition, and after their branches are laid 
horizontally they grow very little more in 
length;. fa if there had been but one flem, 
the length required for each horizontal, 
would, have been greater, than any (hoot 
of one year's production would reach (ex* 
cept the diftances betwixt the trees be mii^ 
lefe than .twelve feet) .: and as theftj^ fhoofg 
increafe hut little in length after they; iW'f 
fo laid, theufconfequehtly part of the waU 
niuft be naked, if there was only one 
flem; but by haying tvyo, the lengths .cf 
the horizontals required are but haJ^-as 
much as >hey would have been, had there 
been only i<>ne, where the fpaces are the 

fame 
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feme betwixt each tree; but where the 
walls are of much greater heights than 
twelve feet^ then the diilance betwixt each 
tree muft be lefs, and one ftem will be 
more proper than two ; for the fpaces be- 
ing to little, the horizontals would be fhort, 
and confequently caufe their collaterals to 
be too vigorous, by being few in number 
upon each. 

The propereft time for winter-pruning 
of peaches, &c. that have been planted the 
fame winter, . is in February j for then a 
better judgment may be formed of what 
parts are dead, &c. as I have before ob- 
fcrved, juft after the rules for planting. 

The feafon for the winter-pruning of 
fuch as have been planted one year, or 
more, is December and January, (if they 
be pither weak or flrong) for before the 
beginning of December they have but fel- 
dom ihed their leaves ; and before they do 
that, it fhews that the fap in them conti- 
nues liquid, and their pores are more open 
than they are immediately after the leaves 
drop ofE As there is always a neceffity ofe 
taking out fome wood in the winter, it is: 
moll proper to do it at fuch time as its 

parts 
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parts are moft compad, left too great a 
quantity of aqueous particles enter into 
thofc parts of the trees where the amputa- 
tions arc made. In February there are 
vifible proofs of the fap becoming more li- 
quid than it was in January, by the buds 
being increafed in bulk. This fhews that 
the vefTels are more extended than when 
the buds were lefs, as at the time their 
leaves were newly Ihed. It is obferved by 
many praftitioners, to cut the ftrongeft 
trees lateft in the fpring, in order to abate 
their vigour ; but it is an unprofitable cut- 
torn, el'pecially when the ti'ees are young 
and the walls covered but in part, for then 
trees of thofe kinds cannot be too ftrong, 
if rightly ordered by difbudding in fpring, 
and properly difplaying their branches at 
all times of nailing; then the new-made 
branches will blolTom the next year, from 
trees that are the moft vigorous. A great 
difadvantage attends the cutting of trees too 
late in the fpring, or when their bloffom- 
buds are either open or near it ; for then 
they are in danger of being difplaced more 
than when they are lefs. Upon a ftrong 
Uee there cannot be too raanv buds ; for, 
by 
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by bloflbming and bearing, their vigour 
will fooner be abated, than by taking out 
or fhortening ftrpng branches. 

Before the trees are nailed againft walls 
that are not more than twelve feet in height, 
the fpace adapted for each tree muft be di- 
vided into four equal parts ; that is to lay, 
two on one fide of the tree, and two on the 
other. At thofe two divifions next cadi 
tree, make marks upon the wall, from the 
bottom to the top, over which the ftems 
muft be carried; as from B to D, and 
from C to E, in Fig. 6. But the lower parts 
of the ftems, as A B, and A C, muft be 
placed inclining about thirty degrees, if 
the trees be ftrong ; but if they be weak, 
nail them more ere6l, till they produce 
ihoots of a competent ftrcngth, then they 
muft be brought lower, to the pofition be-' 
fore mentioned. 

If thofe parts of the ftems AB, and A 
C, were laid horizontally, they would be 
apt to put out ftrong branches from their 
lower parts, which wolild prevent the'fap 
from moving with fufficient force to their 
extremities, fo as greatly to increafe their 
lengths; and foraetimes they are killed by 

it- 
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it ; for, as I have before obferved, their 
natural fhape is much reverfe to a hori- 
zontal pofition : and when branches are 
So laid, they aie as much difpofed to put 
forth ftrong collaterals from their lower 
buds, as they are long ftioots from their 
extremities j and when the flioots are many 
in number, thofe at the extreme parts muft 
certainly be fliorter than if there had been 
no other but them upon the ftem. 

It appears by Fig. 4. that I leave the 
ftems, the firft fpring after planting, of an 
uncommon length. There are many ad- 
vantages obtained by this method, more 
than when they are cut flioit ; for thofe 
branches proceeding from the former will 
be at a much greater, and a more proper 
diftance from each other ; and a wall may 
be covered much fooner thereby. The life 
of a tree alfo is much fafer, by the ftems 
being of fuch a length, than if they were 
fhorter ; for thofe buds at the upper end of 
a branch are always larger, and by the 
fap's motion eafier opened, than the buds 
at the lower end, which appear lefs, and 
aie more compadl. 

By 
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By fliort cutting firft after planting, I 
have feen trees killed ; and others which 
have made but very vsreak fhoots, when 
there were none but fmall buds left on; 
for branches are often in fuch proportion 
to each other, as the buds are which pro- 
duce them; but when fupplied with a grea- 
ter quantity of fap, their bulk and length 
are increafed the more. And whtti, by 
fhort cutting, there happens to be any of 
the larger fort of buds remaining; then 
a tree fhoots very luxuriantly, as it appears 
by the Fig. 3. whofe branches are much 
too near each other. 

When new planted trees are cut the 
firft time, it is proper to examine the up- 
per ends of the ftems ; and if they be ei- 
ther dead, or appear unhealthy, then cut 
fuch tops oflf fomewhat below the diftem- 
pered parts : if there are no fuch occafions, 
there is no need of (hortening them ; for, 
on all peach-trees, there are a great num- 
ber of collaterals, from which a redu6lion 
of branches may be made, equivalent to 
their lofs of roots by removal, admit they 
were taken up, and planted as before di- 
rected. 

M Thofc 
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Thofe fmall collaterals marked E F, G H, 
that are upon A B, and A C, in Fig. 4* 
having all healthy buds at the^r upper ends, 
are ceitain to put forth leaves fooner than 
any other parts of the fame tree; and 
leaves are of great ufe in vegetation, for 
they both exhale and imbibe, to the great 
advantage of thofe plants to which they 
belong. When trees were planted early in 
the winter, I have fometimes gathered fruit 
from fuch branches the firft year, either 
more or lefs, according to the ftrength of 
the plant; but it would be improper to 
fufFer fo many to remain upon a tree, as 
would hinder it from making fhoots fit 
for horizontals. 

Thofe collaterals which are taken oiF, 
muft be cut about an inch from the fterp 
or part they grow upon; then others \f^ 
put out from buds at the fides of the lit- 
tle flumps that are left, from which there 
will^be an opportunity of chopfing bran- 
ches to remain at the places where dqfired; 
but all others ought to be taken off at their 
firft appearance, for at this time of prunr 
ing all thofe buds which put out on the 
under fides of the ftcms fhould be ribbed 

off, 



od^) ex-Gcptone at the ^Ktremity of each, to 
make horizontals 3 and on the upper fides, 
let four ofjy remain upon ^ach, that is to 
ioy, thofe near B, N, O, I, upon one 
fide, ?wid K, L, M, C, on the other, with 
one at tiic end of each to loigthen the 
ilenis. 

CHAP- LIV. 

The Pruning a Peach-tree, the firft Sum* 

mer after plantings 

IN the ttionths of April and May^ it 
may be difcovered what quantity of 
fruit the tree is able to fupport, and what 
number of branches of proper lengths for 
the ufes intended; if they be weak, dif- 
place part of the fruit firft* 

As to thofe branches that ihay proceed 
from the two loweft buds at I, K, I only 
defign them for bearers the next year, 
which are not required to be more than a 
foot in lengthj but if they flioot ftrongly, 
as though they would exceed it, then ftojp 
them at the length of two or three inches j 
but. if npne of thofe ^bove are likely to be 

M a two 
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two foot long *, then they muft remain 
uncut. 

At all other places where buds were left 
above I K, fhoots will be required to 
make horizontals, and fometimes they will 
put out collaterals the firft fummer ; but 
if they are not all able to do it, take part 
of them quite out. 

The principal parts, A B, and A C, muft 
be feparately examined, for the thinning of 
one will not much relieve the other. 

If there is a neceffity of difplacing any 
fhoots, it ought to be thofe on theunder- 
fides near B and C. And it will eafily be 
perceived in a few weeks, whether, the re- 
ducing of two branches only will give 
flrength to thofe remaining fufScient for 
the ufes they are defigned ; if not, then 
take away either one or both of thofe 
branches at L and O, according as there is 
a neceflity. 

All fore-right branches muft be taken 
away, or any others that appear ufelefs. 

AH others muft be nailed upright, to 
prevent the winds from breaking them, 

* Two foot, or near it. Is the length reqaired for ho- 
rizontals. ^ . 

X tin 
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till thofc defigned for horizontals are 
grown almoft to the length required. 

The two ftrongeft branches proceeding 
from B and C, muft be preferved for ftems» 
and fhould be kept clear from all fore-riglit 
branches -, and when the other ftrong ones 
are full eighteen inches long, let them be 
nailed horizontally, leaving only their up- 
per ends' ereft, which will encourage them 
to fhoot more in length. 

AU btids and branches muft be taken 
away from their under and fore-fidcs, 
which appear the firft fummer after plant- 
ing; and no collaterals ftiould be left nearec 
each other 'than the fpace of three inches. 

• " , C H A P. LV. 

The WiWter-pmning of 'a P'each.-'i'reiB, 
that is more than one Year old, accord* 
ingtoFig. 5. . 



tj 
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THIS figure reptefents a tree with 
*' one fide cut and nailed in a piaqnca: 
proper- fbr its winter ordjer.j but the othe; 
is rioti as appears by the fide A B having 
fewer-branches upon it thaii there are up* 

M 3 on 
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on the part A C ^ for the former has mor* 
than one half of itSr collaterals takea pff, 
^bonl an inch fronv the horizontals. 

My reafon for not cutting thefe collate'-* 
tals ctofe to the p*rt they proceed from, is 
to procure a greater nuEoJber of be^-crs-the 
next year, there generaUy being on thQ 
lower end one bud> and fometimos morej 
which produce fliootg after oattkigf 

At this time of drelBng, t liiiok it 19 
better to. leave the bearers abouk fix inches 
afunder, hailed m an uprighrt pofition^ 
with long and nsrjrow Ihreads, for broad 
ones ar^ apt to f^oil the beauty of thd 
ifruit, and iliort ones.to pinch the. br^ch^s^ 
The upper ends of branches are the 
moft certain to produce fruit and fhould 
therefore never be taken off if alive ) for, 
the upper bud of every healthy .brj^och afc* 
ways puts out leayeg which waters thoie 
bloflbms nearefl tfiein. 

When fome of the bearers' arc dead at 
the ends, occafioned,by bnglits,:»there may 
be a necemty of 'lhf>rtiixng them|..and in 
flich a roahner, that^there fhall he.at theif 
upper ends fucKT)uds as will make wojodi 
but after the trees ^^ve beeir 6rde|"cd two 

5 or 
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or tliree years, according to the rules here 
given, they will generally be found healthy. 

The fide A, C. in the figure laft men- 
tioned, appears ftronger than the fide A, 
6, ty its having produced more fl:rong; 
Jiorizontals ; one of which is placed from 
K to I, and fills the firft fpdce betwixt the 
fteriis; and when one fide of a tree 19 
i&iich fiironger than the other, its ftehi 
ihould be liaid lower, and that fide which 
is weakeffihuff te raifed more upright. 

At this time of drefling a tree, it is pro-i 
per to exarnine the lower parts firft, for 
tHey arie moft fiibjedt to want young wood jj 
tut if there is a fufficient number of bear- 
ing branches, then thofe which bore the 
laff year muft be taken out. 
. Branches betwixt fix arid twelve inches 
long are Beft for bearers, for they arc 
generally furnifhed with ftrorig bloflbm- 
buds, and when they have beeii kept in 
fmnmer the diftsance of three inches from 
one another, they will then have fubftance 
fuitabte to their length j and^ the ftronger 
they are, the Ikrger their tubes will be, and 
confequently the fap will circulate more 

M 4 freely, 
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freely, whereby the bloflbms and fruit will 
be the better fupplied with juices. 

Bearers of the fame lengths before-men- 
tioned, furnifhed^with triple buds, having 
a bloffom bud on each fide, will, in the 
middle, produce leaves to fhelter the blofr 
foms adjoining. 

The old Newington, and fome others, 
may have bearers left eighteen inches long, 
and the horizontals muft be laidatdiftances 
accordingly ; but where the horizontals aire 
not far enough apart, the bearers may be 
laid fo much leaning as the ipaces require, 
or if there are too few in number, nail 
fome long ones up curving like the flems. 
The firft branches that I choofe to take 
off from the fide A C, are H and Y, which 
were left for bearers when the tree was 
planted, and in Fig. 4. are marked G and 
H. The next that are to be examined are 
thbfe at L and M, or any others that may 
chance to be near thefe places ; for there 
ought not to be any branches left in them, 
but what are of a proper fize for bearers.; 
^rong fhoots on the bottom parts of young 
trees fo early after planting being very im- 
proper 5 for they are apt to rob thofe above 

too 
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too much, except they are laid horizon- 
tally, in order to produce bearers where 
jvanted j but that branch from I to K is 
as near the bottom as bearers ought to be, 
and all branches that grow lower fhould 
be taken off: peaches are never good if 
they grow too near the earth. (I fhall fhew 
in another place, my method for covering 
the lower parts of a wall with vines.) 

Thofe branches at 1 K are collaterals 
made the laft year, proper for bearers; 
but as they are more than ought to be 
nailed up in that fpace, therefore a jpro- 
jper number of them muft be fele6i:ed for 
the piirpofe, and placed againft the wallj 
about fix inches afunder, in an upright 
pofition; the reft fhould be Ihortened to 
about an inch from the horizontal, for 
f eafons before given. 
' All other parts on the fame fide of thi^ 
tree, muft be cut after the fkme mannet 
ajs direfted for I K. But it may happen 
fometimes that the fhoots made at thq 
upper end pf f he ftem are not fo long as 
are required for horizontals ; then they 
muft be cut about four inches long, which 
will caufe them to fhoot ftrorigly the next 

* ' ' fummer. 
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fummer, arid fometimes there are only two ' 
{hoots inftead of three long eiioughj then ", 
the fiiort one may be cut as others at U W 
and UX. 



CHAP. tVI. 

Of the oMertng of Peach-Trees 'm Sum- 
mer, when they have been more than 
two Years planted.' 

WHEN flioots are laid horizontally 
in winter, and have no collaterals 
upon them, as thofe marked at O W and 
UX in Fig. 6. there Inuft be left upon 
them in fummer a number of branches 
in proportion to their ftrength ; that is, if 
you find they are likely to be long enough 
for bearers, let all that appear on the upper 
fides remain, if not too many in number j 
and if either all or any of them are lon- 
ger than is defued, in the beginning of 
May let them be cut to the length of two 
or three inches, as directed before j and 
if there are too few, they muft be ftopt to 
jncreafe their number, if they are ftrong 
enough, as in all probability they will be ; 
but 
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but when there are many and fliort, then 
they muft be thiimei according as there is 
a necelhty. 

All other Works <>f d'rfbudding, &c. nrraft 
be peifoi-lned according to the dircftions 
given for the lalt fummer, and the thin- 
ing of fruit muft be performed by the 
rc&s^ tai(t down for the purpofe! 

What has been akeady faid relates only 
to fiich trees as have twoftems at the time 
of planting ; and when there is but one 
fteni, it muft be placed againft the wall, 
m the fame manfler as one of the others, 
and a new one muft be raifed as foon As 
pofiible from one of the loweft buds, 
which axt very apt to fhoot ftrongly, 
when their ftem is planted fo much lean- 
ing as- A B OF A C ; aiid in ail other re- 
(pefite it muft be managed as in Fig. 4. 
^id 5. of this plate. 
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CHAP. LVIL 

The ordering of a Peach-Tree from, the 
Size of Fig. 5. till it comes to the Shape 
oftlie6th. ' :\. 

AL L the former niethods of pruning 
muft be obferved, as alfo turiiing 
the ftems, and laying the horizontals at 
the lengths and diftances before, nien- 
tioned^. difbudding as their ftrength. re- 
quires, and the fruit muft be thirtned 
where there is tpo gcesLt a quantity i ' - : 

Some few inftru^ions .mor§ will- fetablQ 
an obferving reader to. cover a wall, itoithe 
manner reprefepted^by glate IV. '; • 

When the horizontals don't afford i fo 
niany bearers as aredefired, theac-uttbcQi 
ih May to the length <)f three or fo^rlin*^ 
ches, it will caufe them to produce two 
apiece. 

But if a ftrong fhoot appears from that 
end of the horizontal next the ftem, let it 
remain whole, whether it is on the upper, 
nether, or forefide -, and this may be laid 

for a hoi izontal the next winter ; and if it 

...» 
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is fiunifhed with collaterals fit for bearers, 
the old one may be taken out ; but if it is 
not, lay it parallel with the other till the 
winter following, at which time it will 
without doubt be provided with bearers ; 
then the old horizontal muft be taken 
away, for two ought not to remain fo near 
each other any longer than one fummer. 
When there is not tlie number of young 
bearers you defu"e at the time of winter 
pruning, and the old bearers have healthy 
ftuds, it will be proper to let fuch remain as 
can be placed upon the wall at fix inches 
apart, without crofiing the horizontals 
above them; and if thefe ftuds don't exceed 
two inches in length, they may be left un- 
nailed. If in April, or later, any of the ho- 
rizontals appear weak, then new ones muft 
be provided by the methods before dire6ied ; 
but never choofe a branch for that purpofe, 
proceeding from the fide of another next 
the wall; for they are alwaysfpungy, by 
reafon the veflels which fupport them are 
deprived of the benefit of the fun. 

Trees fhould be kept clear from mofs, and 

where a part happens to be wounded, the 

I gum ifitiing out fliould be fcraped off, to- 

gethec 
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gether with all dead bark, and dry foot 
applied till the running of the gum 19 
flopped. No fuckers ftiould be fuilered i» 
remain growing from either the roots, w 
the Hock. When a tree is weak, or i^ot 
too luxuriant, yet has fome ftrong fhpota 
putting out in fummer from the fterji, at 
places wheie there are no horizontals re- 
cjuired, they muft be taken off as foon a3 
peiceived. 

But when a tree is top luxuriant, and 
produces bearers of greater lengths than 
defned, fuch ftrong fhoots may be left on 
all fummer ; but they rauft be & placed to 
the w^all, as not to fhade other young 
fhopts defigned for ufe, if it is poffible to be 
done : but if not, cut them about nine or ten 
inches long. In both fummer and winter 
nailing.let the (breads be of fufficientlcngth, 
for all fmall branches ought to have as much 
room to fpare at the time of nailing as will 
contain a perfon's little finger, hi the fum- 
mer I choofe to make ufe of fmooth ftraight 
rods, to confine the young Iboots to the 
wail, raiher tlian any other method, by 
reafon they get more air, provided tlie rods 
are fo nailed with long Hireads as to be far 
enough 
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enough from the wall, that the young 
bi'anches be not bruifed betwixt them. 

CHAP. LVIII. 

Upon Pruning and Nailing fuch Peach- 
Trees as have been irregularly cut 
before. 

WHAT has been faid on this fubjeil 
only relates to fuch trees as have 
' l>een trained up from the time of planting, 
\ according to the methods before directed ; 
- but as this treatife may probably come into 
' the hands of thofe who have old trees un- 
[ der their care, it will be proper to give 
► feme direftions for the management of 
them alfo : for I have fcen many trees ia 
a v?ry weak and miferable condition, fome 
of which have been planted twenty years, 
' ^nd of all ages under. 

I will begin firft with the pruning of a 
[ .weak tree in the winter- feafon. The npan- 
ner of ordering their roots, and preventing 
of blights, are mentioned in the direftions 
given for managing borders. When weak 
trees are furniflied.with fumHIJiQ^ ^T^-^ 
ches. 
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ches, having many of their ends deacl, 
and thofe which are alive full of weak buds, 
neither fit to produce good fruit nor 
fhoots, it is too often the ciiftom to cut 
the branches fliort, and leave many upon 
the tree ; but it is many years before a tree 
is recovered by this praftice, and perhaps 
never ; for (hortening the branches in- 
creafes their number, and by being too near 
one another they become weak, becaufe the 
fun and air have not free accefs to all parts» 
If there are any branches tolerably ft rong, 
made the laft year, near the bottom of 
the tree, they muft be difbudded and 
nailed like the ftems of thofe trees new 
planted, and all others muft be cut oflF that 
would hinder them from being laid in a 
fuitabie pofition, without crofling one 
another : if fuch fhoots cannot be attain- 
ed, then choofe on each fide one, pf the. 
ftrongeft and healthieft old branches, and 
cut off either all or moft of the fmall ones 
from them, and nail them up in the man- 
ner of ftems, in order to raife a tree like 
thofe in the fourth plate, and every year, 
as the new made branches increafe, take 
away the old ones to make room : other 

branches 
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branches near tlie tops of weak trees mufir 
be ordered in a different manner j fuch as 
have dead tops Ihould be taken off, and 
thofe left foi' bearing mull be nailed up- 
right to the wall, the diftance of fix inches 
from one another. 

If old trees are full of flrong wood, 
and but little or none prepared for bloflbm- 
ing, it fliews that they are either planted 
too deep, or have been improperly cut. 
If their large fhoots proceed from too deep 
planting, the direftions given for ordering 
of borders will relieve them j and if they 
are fhaded by others, 'tis eafy to know what 
muft be done. But if their luxuriancy is 
caufed by ihort cutting and improper 
nailing of ftrong branches, then other 
methods muft be ufed for their relief: firft 
examine the bottom, and nail up two ftrong 
branches for flems, and cut all others out 
of their way ; then the ftiong branches 
above muft be laid horizontally, at fuch 
diflances as that the bearers proceeding 
from them may be nailed upright without 
crofling the horizontals above them; and 
if there is not room upon tlie wall to place 
the branches at proper diftances from one 
N ano- 
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another, then let the ftrong ones at top 
grow above the wall ; but they muft be 
nailed with ftrong Ihreds, left they fliould 
be torn from the wall by the winds ; and 
if any of thofe branches proje6t over the 
lower parts of the tree, cut them off clofe 
lo the part they proceed from. Let thofe 
above the wall remain, till the others below 
have weakened themCelves with bearing 
But as the new-formed ftems increaie in 
length, and put forth horizontals, others 
'that are in their way muft be taken off. 

It is alfo proper to leave ftuds unnailed, 
of two or three inches long, upon fuch 
parts as were nailed up for bearers the 
year before j they will greatly check the 
vigour of a ftrong tiee, whereby it will 
fooner pioduce fniit. 

If there is not a fufficient quantity of 
wall for each tree, that is, one hundred 
and twenty fuperficial feet, then it is ne- 
cefTary to take fome of them away, to 
make room for the others. It is better to 
have a deal of fruit upon a few kinds, 
than trees of many kinds and but little 
fruit. 
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If fuch trees as are planted againft ai- 
ches are too vigorous, cut off the roots 
on the north fide of the wall i which may 
be repeated annually, till their luxuriancy 
is abated. 

Though peaches and neftarines are the 
inoft difficult of any wall-trees to keep in 
order, yet I have found great advantage 
by ufing the methods here prefcribcd : and 
doubt not but others will have the like 
fuccefs, if they ftrifUy obferve what is faid 
concerning pruning, diibudding, preparing 
of foils, manuring, watering, &c. 

CHAP. LK. 

Upon Pruning and Nailing an Apricot, and 
Almond-Tree. 

THE figures in Plate IV. will ferve 
alfo very well to reprefent an apricot 
and almond of different ages, as well as a 
peach, or ne6taiine, and the manner of 
pnining is pretty much the fame for all. 
The greateft difference that I obferve be- 
tween them, is in the autumn Ihoots, and 
collaterals proceeding from the fides of 
N 2 {hoots 
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fhoots of the fame fummer's grcrt^h ; for 
thofe of the apricot have genemlly: fewer 
blofTom-biidis, and are m<»re liable to.fae 
luUed in the winter, than thofe of tfae 
peach and neftarine. If apricots, are not 
prun'd till the latter end of. January, it 
.may then be perceived in the moft part 
of them whether they will live, or die; 
for though jfome living fhopts appear as 
bright as the others, yet if weak they will 
jetain a much greater mixtilrQ of green^ 
asid not fo brown as heahhy.ohes.^ imd 
fuch as are dea4 wiU be blackdi jeither all 
over, or by fpots. When thefe autumn 
flioots proceed from the ends of others, 
they fliould always be cut off a little below 
the joint, which is eafily difeoycared fay |iie 
difference of ccdour : the parts below are 
pretty certain to bear, and thofe above 
generally die, efpecialty if they a^e. fhcfrt- 
ened. But fuch autumn ihoota as are 
healthy, and grow from new JbiQfiax)i>- 
tals, if in places where bearers are wait- 
ed, they muft be nailed up to the wall 
in the fame manner as peaches, witiwirt 
fhortening, for that is apt to kill the imall 
branches of the apricot. All facb cot- 
laterals 
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laterals as look tainted, muft be cut off 
clofe to the horizontals ; and if the ends 
of the branches defigncd for ftems or hori- 
zontals appear black, they muft be aifo 
taken off two or three buds below the 
tainted place, otherwife the mortification 
will defcend downward, and deftroy the 
gncateft part of the branch. 

In the next place it muft he obferved, 
that apricots Ihould always have the healthy 
bearers left on two years together ; for they 
are oftentimes furnilhed with fliort ftuds 
the fecond year, which are more certain 
to produce fruit, than thofe that are lon- 
ger, and if not more than three inches 
long they need not be nailed to the wall. 

As to ftems and horizontals, they muft 
in all other cafes be managed in the fame 
manner as directed for peaches ; and the 
horizontals of different kinds muft be 
laid at diftances from one another, fuit- 
able to the natural growth of every fort. 

The ftrong branches of an apricot tree 
are fubjeft to iflue out gum, whereby they 
are often very much weakened. Thele 
eruptions generally happen at places where 
the rind is wounded, and there is for the 
N 3 moll 
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moft part a piece of haid dead bark 
furrounding the wound fiift made, which 
prevents it from healing, and will in time., 
kill the branch if fufFered to continue up- 
on it ; therefore this grievance fhould be 
removed as foon as difcovcied, by cutting 
away all the dead wood and rind to the 
quick; after which, the wound mufl: be 
covered either with pitch and rofm melted 
together, of each an equal quantity, oc, 
clfe with dry foot. It will not prove mor- 
tal in cafe you are obliged to cut the branch 
three parts through, in order to take out 
the dead, but will foon heal up; where- 
as if it is fuffered to remain, that part of 
the branch above will foon die. Apricots 
muft in all other refpcfts be pruned and 
difbudded like peaches ; and alfo their 
fruit thinned after the fame manner, in 
proportion to their natural fize. 

But obferve that apricots require more 
water than peaches and ne£tarines, and 
where there is a full crop of fruit, if the 
feafon is dry, they mufl: be watered plenti- 
fully for the fpace of a month before they 
are ripe ; otherwise they will be both fmall 
and ill tafted. 

An , 
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An old aprjcot-txee that is in an ill /hape 
may much fooner be brought to a defired 

1 one than a peach, for it puts out ftronger 
branches, with which may be formed new 
ftems and horizontals. 

Though almonds will bear very well on 
ftandards, and during the time of flowering 
make a beautiful appearance in wildernefe 
quarters, &c. yet they are fometimes plant- 

( ed alfo againft walls, and may be pruned 
in the fame manner as directed for apri- 
cots, but may have their ftuds or bearers of 
fix inches long left unnailed. 

i C H A p. LX. 

Of the Thinning of Peaches, Neftarines, 
Apricots, and Almonds. 

WHEN there is too great a quantity 
of fruit fuffered to remain upon 
any part of a tree, it is not lb goo<l as if 
there were only a proper quantity left on, 
and fometimes a tree becomes weak by 
bearing too plentifidly. 

All fruits ought to be thinned according 
to their natural fize; for there ought to 
N4 be 
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be fewer left upon a bearer of larger fqrt?, 
than on thofe of a nutmeg-pqjich or other 
fmall kinds; the length of the bearers 
ihould likewife be confidcred, as alfo oif 
the horizontals on which they groWj^ and 
the quantity of fruit upon all the bearersi 
proceeding from one and the fame hpri« 
zontal. Suppofe a horizontal is three feet 
long, with fix branches upon it, (which 
there ought to be if the tree is healthy and 
ftrong) then of the finaljer forts of peaches 
there (hould not be more than twenty or 
twenty-five left upon all the bearers; but if 
there is fruit only upon Ibme of them, then 
there piuft not be fo niapy left on 5 for 
four or five are fufficient for one bearer, 
and as many as will be well flavoured. 

The largeft fort of peaches and nefta-^ 
rines fhopld not have above a do^en left 
upon the fame quantity of tree before men-t 
tioned, and thefe not thicker than twp on 
a bearer i but weak trees or branches muft 
have fewer left on, in proportion to their 
ftrength, 

The thinning of fruit ought not to b^f 
done all at one tim?^ for fojnetimes .many 

will 
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will 4ic after they are a quarter grown, 
which looked thoving Ibeforc. 

When there is a large quantity of fruit 
fct, there is generally a great part of them 
in cluftcrs} it is therefore neceffary to 
take fome off when they are as large as 
borfe-beans, but always leave fuch as are 
covered vnth leaves, or rather thofe grow* 
jng at the fame joint, where there, is either 
a (hoot, or fbme leaves, for they make 
better fruit than others. 

Fruits are thin'd the beft either with a 
very narrows-pointed penknife or fciffars, 
for by nipping them oS with the thumb 
and fore-finger, thofe defigned to be left 
on are often difplaced, as alfo the young 
branches and leaves. 

, Tho' I advife to thin fruit at different 
times, yet it (hould not be done later than 
jthp month of May j for if they are fuffered 
to grow pretty large they rob-one another; 
and none fliould be left on fo near together 
as to touch before they be ftill grown, for 
they are apt to throw each other off, or 
at Icaft to fpoil their fhapes, Belides, they 
jnever come to the fize they would others 
wiie slo, and large fruit whexi^ripe is al- 
ways 
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ways the beft flavoured, and in wet fea- 
fons thofe that are Imgle don't rot fo fbon 
as when two or more grow near together, 
cither peaches, neftarines, or apricots : 
and though the flefli of almonds is not 
vakiable to eat, yet when the fruit is large 
the kernels are better ; for which reafon, I 
think it is proper to thin them, and they 
will iikewife be lefs fubje^l to drop from 
the tice before they come to their proper 
fize. 

CHAP. LXI. 

Planting of Vines, and how they are raifcd. 



IN treating upon the planting of fruit- 
trees, in a former chapter, I have not 
given proper diredions concerning vines, 
or fuch things as have only flaccid roots at 
the time of replanting : I will therefore, 
before I fpeak of pruning, lay down proper 
methods for planting. 

And here obferve, that what hath been 

already faid concerning the packing of 

other kinds of trees, is proper alio for 

vines, fo is Iikewife the time of doing it the 

fame, 
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feme,, and covering them with wet mofs, 
which ought to be done immediately after 
they are taken up, whether from the mo- 
ther-plant or from beds. 

When they are brought to the place 
where they are to be planted, the ftrong 
part of the root from which the fibres pro- 
ceed, muft be cut at the end, Uke the 
firong roots of other trees, but the other 
parts may remain as you find them, it be- 
ing difficult to know which are dead ; and 
the method of planting them prevents the 
living roots from being injured by the 
dead ones putrefying in the ground. 

There is no occafion to make a large' 
hole for the reception of the root, but only 
mark upon the border how far the woody 
part extends itfelf when placed parallel to 
the wall, at the diflanceof about fix inches; 
and for the fpace thus marked, take out a 
fpit of earth nine inches deep on each fide, 
flanting in fuch a manner as to leave a 
ridge in the middle of the trench, the top 
of which ridge (hould be about three inches 
below the fuif ace of the border ; then lay 
the woody part of the root upon this ridge, 
with the fibres divided on each fide, ac- 
cording 
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cor(Ung as their natural manner of grow* 
ing will allow, and extended downward 
into the drills; this done, fill up the trenches 
with earth, treading it down gently until 
the ftrong part of the root is covered about 
three inches thick ; after that lay a cover-* 
ing of foot or afhes upon the hill, as di-i 
rented for other trees, this being all that is 
neceffary at the time of planting, unlefs 
the earth is very dry, and then moderate 
watering will be proper. 

Vines may be produced from cuttings 
of the laft year's Ihoots, between twelve 
and eighteen inches long with half an inch 
of old wood at the lower end ; they muft 
be fet flanting in the ground, and only 
one bud or two left out; but there are 
ftronger plants raifed in one year from 
layers ; but every perfon that plants vines 
has riot an opportunity of doing it upon 
J^inds wifhed for, fo muft be content with 
cuttings. 

Moft forts will grow vigoroufly with us 
in England, but as they all come originally 
from a much hotter climate, the fruit of 
feme kinds feldom ripens here without the 

sffiftance of artificial heat j though fome 

other 
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other forts will bring their frnlt to per- 
fe^ion upon ftandards, with proper cuti 
ting only, others with cutting and nailing 
their branches to walls upon Ibuth or fouth- 
eaft afpefts. 

CHAP. Lxrr. 

An Explanation of Plate V; 



I 



THE figures in this plate exhibit vines 
of different ages. ' 

Fig. I . reprefents a layer when firft ta- 
ken from the mother plant. 

Fig. 2. the fame when cut the coft<»nary 
way. 

Fig. 3. when planted and cut according 
to the method I praitife, having one branch 
taken off and the other ftiortened. 

F!^. 4. is the fame with two (hoots raif- 
ed from the two buds left on, when under 
the reprefentation of Fig. 3. 

Fig. 5. reprefents the fame vine cut and j 
nailed in the winter. 

Fig. 6. is a vine cut and nailed in ths | 
winter, by the common method. 

Fig. 7. is one full-grown, with one flf ■ 
its iides cut and nailed in the winter, aval'] 
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the other remaining as it was nailed in the 
fiimmer. 

Fig. 8. is a long branch fuppoied to be 
made laft year, and turned in winter to 
cover a bare part of the wall. 

Fig. 9. is called the fowgddefs hom, 
and is a method made ufe of by fbme of 
thebeft pruners to difpofe of long branches. 

CHAP. Lxra. 

Of pruning a Vine the firft Year after 

Planting. 

I Have always obferved that the beft fea- 
fi>n for pruning vines in winter, is, 
about the latter end of January, or ban- 
ning of February, when the weather is 
dry ; though it is cuftomary to cut them 
immediately after their leaves are ftdlen 
off. 

But vines cut in Odober or November 
always make weaker fhoots, than thofe cut 
in January ; for in the beginning of tlie 
winter, the wood, being foft and ipungy, 
imbibes cold and viratery particles at thofe 
places where it is cut, and renders the next 
year's (hoots weak. 
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Fig. 3. reprefents a vine with only two 
buds, as at A and B; though there were 
others lower, yet as two or three of the 
loweft buds are geuerally fmall and very 
near together, they produce only fmall 
ftioots, for which reafon I think it is 
better to take them all otF, and leave on- 
ly two higher upon the branch, for they 
always put out longer fhoots than thofe 
below. 

1 always take one branch off the layer 

before it is planted ; for if there are but 

i two ftrong fiioots from a vine the firft year 

rWter planting, it is fufEcient; and this 

may realbnably be expefted from the two 

buds left on at A and B. 

Fig. 2. hath part of both branches left 

on, and all the buds they produced ; but 

I think thofe that are produced after this 

I manner of Ihort cutting are generally vreak, 

nd too near one another. 
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CHAP. LXIV. 
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Of Pruning a Vine the fecond Year after 
planting. 

FIGURE the 4th reprefents a tree 
with two branches fuppofed to have 
been produced from the two buds at A and 
B in Fig. 3 . but they ought to be nailed 
more upright in fummer than they appear 
in the plate. 

Fig. 5. is areprefentation of the fourth 
cut and naikd in winter after the method 
I praftife, with no other buds left on 
but thole at A»B,C,D,E> the' there were 
feveral others at the lower end of the ftem 
which are taken off, and fomc likewifc 
from the under fide of the branch A and B. 

Obferve, thefe two buds at A and B are 
in fuch places, as that the flioots proceed- 
ing from them may be nailed upright with- 
out being too near each other, and that at 
A may probably produce fruit, but thofe 
buds proceeding from the lower end of a 
branch feldom produce prolific flioots ; for 
wlwch reafon, I take them all off, except 
I one 
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bile on the upper fide, as that at 6, from 
Which a branch may be expe£l6d that will 
be fit for a horizontal the next year. Bilt 
the others would not oilly deprive thofe at A 
iand B of part of the juices coUefted by thfe 
roots, but alfo fhade them froiii the b^he^ 
fit of the fun 5 and if the buds had beeii 
left on the under fide> there would not have 
been room to have nailed up the branched 
without (hading thofe above. 

Thofe buds at C and D are defigned to 
produce ftioots that will bear fruit -, and th6 
next winter, if long enough, they itiuA be 
laid horizontally. 

That at E is intended to lengthen the 
ftem, and in winter muft be turned in tH6 
tnanner reprefented by Fig. 7. but before 
branches are turned for items or laid hori- 
2ontallyi it is proper to take notice of theif 
length, and if they are lefs than four feet 
long in any fort of vines, they are too 
weak, and if there are no ftronger bran-* 
ches to fupply their plaeesi they muft be 
cut down to the firft large bud at the 
lower end J aiid if all other buds arc ta- 
ken off, that left on will make fuch a flioot 
^^6 is Wanted before the next winter^ 

By 
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By giving the flem fuch curves, it will 
occafion branches to break out of the old 
wood, from thofe parts of the Item that 
are laid the moft horizontally j and though 
they feldom produce fruit the firft year, 
yet fome of them fhould be nailed up in 
the fummer, if there be fpace for them up- 
on the wall, and may be laid horizontally 
in the winter, where vacancies require 
them. 

But I don't choofe to lay any young ho- 
rizontals nearer each other than eighteen 
inches, and if thofe branches defigned for 
items or horizontals have not been ftopt in 
the fummer, then one third part of their 
length muft be taken off in the winter. 

Thefe dire6lions I think are fufficient for 
the management of young vines s and what 
is to be done when they bear, I will treat 
of by and by. 
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CHAP. LXV. 

Of Prutiing a Fruit-bearing Vine the 

common Way. 

FIG. 6* reprefents a vine cut and nailed 
in the winter after the method gene- 
rally pradlifed, with all the nether and 
ether nfelefs buds left on ; and though the 
buds at the upper end will produce ftnit* 
bearing branches, yet they will be fo near 
one another, that except part are taken fiff, 
both the fruit and young wood will be 
too much fhaded : by this method of cut- 
ing and nailmg, there will be a neceffity to 
take out more branches than there are to 
be nailed up at the firft time of ^refling in 
the fummer ; and if they are not taken out, 
the prefent fruit will be worfe, and the 

next year's branches will produce but littlo 
fruit. 
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CHAP. LXVI. 

The Pruning of a Vine that is brought to 
bearings and is in a regular Shape. 

TH E ordering of young vines having 
been fufiiciently treated of, I will now 
give dire6lions for managing them when 
they are brought to bear. 

The fide A in Fig. 7. reprefents the 
branches nailed up in the fummer, as when 
the fruit is upon them -, the other fide Ihews 
how the vine muft be cut and nailed in the 
winter, with no buds upon the branches, 
but in places where fhoots are required; 
and when the branches have been kept in 
proper order the fummer before, then either 
all, or moft of the buds left on, will pro- 
duce bearing branches ; for all thofe near- 
eft the ftem, and on the under fides of the 
branches are taken off with the point of a 
Iharp knife, when the branches were nail*d 
up in the winter, for then it is known what 
diftance the next year's fhoots ought to be 
from one another ; and I leave buds in no 
other places but where fhoots are defired, 

but 
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but there fhould never be too many 



I have no other reafon for taking 
buds from the under fide, but to leflen the 
number of enfuing branches, for they 
would all produce bearers, except two or 
three neareft the ftem B. 

In the month of May, nai] the branches 
to the wall as upright as poflible, for they 
will be lefs fubjeCt to put out collaterals, 
which rob the fruit, than when they are 
nailed either horizontally or reclining. 

It is a common praftice to nip off the 
tops of branches at the firfl: time of fum- 
mer nailing; but this I think wrong, for 
it has the very fame bad eftefl as improper 
nailing : but at the fame time, all fhoots 
breaking out of the old wood muft be ta- 
ken off, except thde growing at fuch pla- 
ces where they are wanted for new hori- 
zontals the next year. 

The young branches muft be often nail'd 
up in the fummer, to prevent the wind 
from breaking them ; and when they are 
grown fo high as to ihade the fruit on the 
branches next above, or when they are in 
bloflbm, then nip off their tops at the fe- 
O 3 coad 
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cond joint above the fruit ; but fuch as arf 
defigned for new horizontals fhpuld be 
nailed at the greateft height they will air 
low, without {hading either one another, pr 
any branches that have fruit upon thern^ 

Thofe branches that are ftopt in their 
growth by fhortning, will put out collar 
terals at almoft eyery bud ; fuch fhoots muft 
be nipt off, one joint above the place thejt 
proceed from, before they fhade the fruit - 
too much 5 this work fhould be often re- 
peated in the fummer, but never break o^: 
a leaf from any growing branch. 

Always obferve to provide branches for ^ 
new horizontals where wanted, for the 0I4 
ones ftiould not remain longer than twq 
years ; but it would be better to have frefti 
horizontals every year, for the lefs length 
of old veflels the fap pafles through, the . 
larger the bunches of fruit will be. 

The loweft branch on the fide D, was a 
flioot made the laft year, having all the 
buds taken off from the under fide, but has 
all left on the upper one, all of which I 
expeft will produce bearing branches, ex- 
cept that neareft the ftem, which if it ' 
ihoots ilrongly, muft be preferved of a, 

length 
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length fufficient to make 2l horizontal the 
next winter. 

The ftiort branch above D, was obtained 
from theftem the laft fummer, as alfo that at 
C, on the other fide; and as there was not an 
opportunity to lay in a new horizontal of a 
fufficient length at E, I therefore left this 
ihoot above D, to produce bearers, in order 
to cover the naked part at E, F, where the 
. branches that bore the laft year are ta- 
ken off from the horizontals ; but the other 
end has buds upon it, and was one of the 
bearing fhoots the laft fummer ^ all the parts 
above are cut and nailed by the fame rules, 
as ought alfo the fide A to be. 

But if it happens, that there is not a ftioot 
of a proper length near the ftem, to be laid 
for a new horizontal, as that is above D; 
then, inftead of taking the branches qiiite 
away that bore the laft year upon E and F, 
they ought only to be ftiorten'd, about two 
inches above the firft large bud at their low- 
er end ; after that, nail them leaning as 
much as they will bear without breaking ; 
and all the fmall buds below muft be taken 
off with a knife point, leaving upon each 
ftioot one bud only, as at G, H, 1 5 when this 
is done there is no need of one at K. 

% , O 4 Some- 
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Sopietimes it happens th^t many of thQ 
(hoots which bore in the fummer are weal^ 
^t the time of winter-^prunipg, and perhaps 
but one ftrong one at the end of a hQrizbn-i 
tal J when that is the cafe, I turri it quite 
back to the flem, or as near as it will reachj^ 
^s that near B is fuppofed to be turped be- 
Jow the horizontal to A ; apd then the twqi 
middle branches fhould be cut off clofe, but 
that next the ftem fhould te cut like that 
at G, with one bud on, to make a (hoot fo^• 
9 new horizontal the next year. 

Though the branch from B to A is lai4 
belpw the old horizontal, yet it is not air 
ways required to be fo, for it would gro'vy^ 
as v\rell had it been above, but J always 
contrive to lay the new horizontals at about 
half a y*rd from each other, and \f they be 
clofe to an old one, it is not the worfe^ 
When there is not a branch of ^y fort 
near the ftem, then as neav to it ^ poffxble j 
I have twifted the pld horizontal quite 
round^ before tlie branch was turn'd fron\ 
B to A^ and this method generally had th?; 
^efir'd effea:. . • 

I am apprehenfive piany pr^flitippent 
will be mruch againft laying in a branch fpu^r 
feet long of one year's growth; imagming 
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that will too much weaken tlie root, 
isthecommonobjeftionagainftthepraftice. 
But I hope reafon and experience will 
convince them of the contrary j the leaft 
obfervation wiU ftiew, that there are fewer 
buds upon thofc long branches againft one 
yard of wall, than in the fame fpace where 
vines are ordered according to Fig. 6. nor 
can lb many branches proceed from them; 
for which leafon thofe flioots which are 
produced muft be ftronger than if the num- 
ber was greater, and without receiving any 
more juices from the root than thofe that 
are cut fliort ; by which it is plain, that 
long branches are no caufe of weaknefs to 
the roots, 

CHAP. LXVII. 

Of Walls and the Space proper for Vines. 

T Hough the full-grown vine covers 
fuch a large fpace, yet I think it is 
more than a vine ought to have, in order 
to produce good fruit; for vines are much 
ftronger when they are not fufFered to grow 
^bove four feet high, and planted from one 
another 
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another at the diftance of eight feet j for 
tlien new horizontals may be laid almoft 
every year, wliich will produce better fruit 
than thofe that are older. 

Likewife the heat reflefled from the 
earth makes a great addition to the fruit ; 
for thefe realbns I chufe to place vines in 
the middle of the fpaces between peaches 
and nectarines, in order to fill up the va- 
cancies, otherwife part of the wall would 
be naked at the bottom, as appears in 
Plate IV, Fig. 6, 

C H A P. LXVIII. 

Of the Pruning and Nailing a Vine-branch 
that is eight or ten feet long. 

FIG. 8. IS a long fhoot turned to fill a 
narrow piece of walling j it has many- 
buds taken off, and only fuch remaining 
upon it as are likely to produce bearing 
branches, at diftances from one another 
proper for them to be nailed ; by tliis means 
I have caufed one branch to produce as 
niany bearers as have the next fummer 
born above twenty bunches of grapes, as 
large 
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Jlarge ds any others, either on the fjimQ 
vine, or any of the fame kind^ 

Fig. 9. is a ftiape which fome people 
tfffti long branches into without difbudding, 
;and( I have feeii them bear much fruit, but 
jthc fiapois are at very improper diftances 
from one another, till part are taken off; 
find if the buds producing them had been 
jdiipl^ced at the winter pruning, it would 
|iave prevented the Juices from being waft- 
fully fpent in forming fuperfluous Ihoots, 
svhereby the others would confequently 
have been ftrongen 

CHAP. LXIX. 

General Rules for Pruning a Vine, 

I Will here add two or three general rules 
to be obferved in pruning and nailing. 
When the end of a branch is cufin win- 
ter, it fliould hot be done too near the bud 
next below, but about two inches above, 
■- Whenever a branch is taken off, itfhould 
be cut clofe to the part it proceeds from, and 
jtot left with a fhort ftump, for thefe only 
put out young ufdefs branches^ which. 
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rob others ; yet, notwithftanding, this nie-^ 
thod is much pra£lifed. 

Lay none of the young branches hori* 
zontally in fummer, nor upright in winter, 
. Sometimes a vine in April, or the be- 
ginning of May, will difcharge, at places 
where they have been cut, a large quan* 
tity of juice, which is called bleeding, and 
very much weakens the bearing branches 
that grow above thofe wounded parts, ex- 
cept the running be foon ftopt; which 
may be done by wiping the part very dry 
with a cloth, and immediately after lay on 
fome dry foot, wood afhes, or unflaked 
lime 5 and if the bleeding cpntinues, then 
the foot or other ingredients muift be ap^ 
plied every day. 

CHAP. LXX. 

Of the Pruning of an old Vine that h^th 

been ill cut before. 

MANY old vines are in various un- 
meaning fhapes, with large bunches 
of fmaU fhoots like befoms j but they are 
more capable of being altered in a fey? 

yearsi 
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years than any other tree, becaufe they 
make fuch extenfive ftioots in one fummer, 
as will (bon form a new and regular 
tree, if rightly managed j but before this 
work is begun, it ia proper to confider 
what compafs of wall each plant has to 
cover ; and if it is not greater than what is 
reprcicnted by Fig. 7. the tree may be 
brought to the ftiape defired. 

If the fivfl: attempt is made in fummer, 
nail up aU young branches to their full 
length, that are in proper places, either to 
make a new ftem, or horizontals of tht 
next year; and all others that are without 
fruit, or fuch as fhade the former, muft be 
cutoff: but if in winter, the tree muft be 
cut in fuch a manner, as that by taking 
off old branches, many young fhoots may 
be produced in the middle part from bot- 
tom to top, which muft in the fummer af- 
ter be nailed up, as directed for thofe on 
young trees. 

The winter following, take the ftrong- 
eft of thofe fhoots at the bottom of the 
tree, and dilbud and nail it for a ftem, and 
if it does crofs fome old branches for one 
year, there will be no liarra; all other 
young 



I 
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young branches muft be treated in the famtf 
manner as directed in Fig. y. and all 
ftumps muft be taken away from the old 
branches, that would put out leaves toa 
near the young ones. 

But whilft thefe new branches are pre-« 
paring in the middle of the tree, care ihould 
be taken to produce fruit upon the extre- 
mities of the old ones, but they miift be 
cut quite away as the new branches be- 
come capable of covering the wall. 

When vines cover a greater fpace than 
reprefented by Fig. 7. they require different 
management, according to their height and 
diflance from one another. Such as are 
low may have branches laid to make roots 
about eight feet afunder, in order to carry 
up ftems from thence to the top ; but fome 
vines are caufed to cover a great quantity 
of wall, and have no young branches with- 
in eight or ten feet of the ground 5 in fuch 
cafes, there is no opportunity to make new 
roots ; then new ftems muft be carried up 
from the loweft horizontals at the diftance 
of fix feet from each other, and ordered 
like thofe raifed from the ground* 

C H A ?• 
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CHAP. LXXI. 
Of Thinning of Grapes. 



I 




T is as proper to thin grapes v 
there is too great a quantity as any 
other fruit ; which may be done either by 
taking off the bunches only, or the bran- 
ches with the fruit upon them : as foon as 
the bloflbms are flied, it may eafily be dis- 
covered which are likely to make the hand- 
fomeft and largeft bunches; and when 
there are two bunches upon one flioot, the 
worfl: fhould be always taken off, provid- 
ed the grapes are of a large fort, fuch as 
the St. Peters, Lombardy, Tokay grape, 
&c. and when this way of thinning is not 
fufficient, then fomc of the branches muft , 
be cut away according as there is a ntf 
ceffity. 

But the fmaller, or midling fizcd buif-J 
ches of grapes muft always be thinned, byi 
taking off branches where they are tool 
near one another; for two bunches upon! 
one ftrong branch will be as well tafted aS 
if there was but one. 

There 
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There are many kinds of grapes* men- 
tioned in the catalogue, which requird 
more than natural heat to ripen them ; but 
they are pruned like others, I fliall treat 
of diofe that will bgar upon ftandards in 
another place* 

CHAP. LXXIL 

Mow to preferve the Bloflbm of Grapes, 
from being injured by Froft and toe 
much Wet* 

FROSTS in May or June ipoil many 
bunches of grapes, and is the chief 
reafon why fome berries are fo much 
fmaller than others on the fame bunch, as 
may generally be feen in the fweet water 
kinds, for they bloflbm the earlieft, and 
confequently fufFer moft from the frofts. 

As the weather is generally dry in fum* 
mer, when the nights are frofty, I have 
found moderate wateiing very ferviceable, 
and that there have been better bunches 
upon thofe vines which were watered than 
upon others that were not, tho' of the 
fame kinds and againft the fame walL 

Take 
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Take urine or brine that is equally im- 
pregnated^ with falts, and mix therewith 
the fame quantity of water, and pour upon 
the roots of a large vine two quarts every 
other night, and fo in proportion for 
thofe that arc younger, and of a lefs fize j 
this muft be done on the top bf the bor- 
der as near the ftem as poffible, without 
touching it ; and will be of great fervice 
any time in fummer, when the earth is 
dry, but in wet feafons lay upon the bor-^ 
dci^ once in a month, either lime, alhes, 
or foot, as dircfted in the fpring after cut- 
ting. 

I have alio known cold rains to be prc- 
•judicial to the bloffoms of grapes, and to 
guard againfl it and alfo frofls, I have put 
the bunches of bloflbms at their firft ap- 
pearance into bags of crape, which I have 
foxmd of great fervice, for I have had 
much better bunches in them than the 
others upon the fame vine : bcfides they 
were earlier ripe, and not damaged by 
flies. 
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The beft flavoured grapes, and the 
largeft, that ever I tafted, were produced 
from vines planted againft a wall about 
four feet and a half liigh, without any co- 
verhig in front ; the' not fo early ripe as 
thofe within ftoves ; and this is the only 
fort of wall I fliould choofe, provided 
glafles could be placed againft it at plea- 
llire ; which fliould be done when the i 
nights are frofly, and either taken off or ] 
opened more or lefs every day when the | 
weather is fine. 

There ought to be a few bars of wood 
nailed upon the wall, about an inch thick, 
to prevent either the fruit or the branches , 
from being injured by too much heat. 

The borders fliould be of the fame foil 
as thofe for other fruit-trees, and not fuch 
as is prefcribcd for vines againft other 
walls ; but thefe fliould be watei'ed with the 
fame mixtures, and as often as the others, 
and muft in fummer be watered every 
night over and above with water alone, 
except when the furface of the border is 
made wet with rain. ^ 

I need not give any direflions for build- - 
ing walls for the purpofes before mentioned, 
there 
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there [being many plans of that fort al- 
ready extant • 

CHAP. LXXIV. 

The explanation of Plate VI. and pruning . 
of a Fig-tree againft a wall. 

/"P^HIS plate fhews the fhapes of a fig- 
X tree of different ages : Fig. i . is ei- 
ther a tree Juft planted, with three branches 
left on, or one that has been planted a. 
year, with three buds, or more upop it, 
which has produced fhoots. 

Fig. 2. is a tree a year older than the firfl:, 
brought to the fhape it appears in, by dif- 
placing all other buds but tibofe which prp- 
duced the fhoots. 

Fig. 3. is a tree almoft full grown, tho* ' 
it had the fame fhapes as the other two 
figs when it was young, and the horizon- ' 
tal parts A B and A C, were like A and B 
in Fig. I . but had they been laid horizon- 
tally when fo fhort, they would not have 
reached near enough the out ^fides of the 
fpace defigned for the whole ti'ee ; and as 
they would incre^fe but flowly in length 

P 3 ' after 
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after, part of the wall would have cpn^ 
tinned a long time bare. 

As the roots of a fig-tree are like thofe 
of vines, fo muft they be planted the fame 
way, tho' pruned difterendy. 

If the young flioots of a fig-tree are 
not too near each other they will produce 
almoft as much fruit as leaves, both from 
the fame places, but not all of them at the 
fame time j for the leaves drop off the trees 
when the fruit near the upper ends of the 
branches are only like fmall buds -, and 
there are many other appear the next Ipring 
from leaves where leaves were fhed froni 
in the autumn, that is, at the extremity 
of thofe (hoots that were not killed by the 
winter's frofts. 

Thefc fmall ones and thofe that only ap- 
pear in the fpring, are the moft certain to 
ripen, for thofe which are pretty large in 
the autumn are liable to be killed in the 
winter ; but if any of them Jive they ri- 
pen the earlieft the following fummer, and 

are the beft fruit. 

* • • . . . . 

Thofe which appear the largeft at the 
tune of the trees fhedding their leaves, 
yr^ere fuch as put o^t earlieft upon the new 

made 
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made fhoots i but few of whkh ripen in 
this nation the firft year, except fome par- 
ticular kinds, as the catalogue mentions, 
tho' I don't doubt but there are many 
which do in more fouthern climates, as in 
Barbaiy, Spain, and Italy, wheie I am in- 
formed they are in great perfeftion. 
I can't think it proper to take off the 
' live end of a branch in the (pring; for 
that part is moft certain to produce ripe ' 
fruit 5 neither do I approve the ending oj^ 
young fhoots in June, tho' it is pradlifed 
iyy fome people, to procure a great num- 
ber of branches, but they may be obtained 
by laying ftrong ones horizontally, and 
if they ikre old make nicks on their upper 
fides, which will caufe young ones to 
come through the rind. The fpring, or 
what may be called winter-pruning, I 
think the propereft time for taking out 
large branches, which I generally do about 
the middle of March, when the weather 
is dry. Then fhould all dead fruit be 
pulled off, and the young fhoots that are 
left Ihpuld be chofen with live ends, if pof- 
fible J if not, the dead ends muft be taken 

P 4 off 
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off, and the branches nailed up at Icaft the 
breadth of a full-grown leaf from each 

other. 

As in the fummer-time there will be 
more branches put out than can be placed 
at the diftance from each other required, 
let them be taken off at their firft appear- 
ance, and tlie others kept clofe to the wall 
in the fummer, by nailing them as they ad- 
vance in length. This method will pre- 
vent their being injured by the winds, as 
they are fubjedl to be, by reafon of their 
large leaves. 

If at any time there be more branches 
put out from the horizontals than can be 
nailed upright, at proper diftances from 
each other, let them be taken off at theil- 
firft appearance. 

As the upright branches advance in 
height, take all from the middle branches 
that would intercept them before they reach 
the top of the wall, and fufFer no collate- 
rals to remain upon them (at winter-prun- 
ing) above two inches long. 

The wood of one year old, in the up- 
rights, produce no leaves which gives room 

for 
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for an afinual fucceffion of branches, ad- 
mit there be no long collaterals left on, 

I know there are many praftitioners that 
only nail the ftrongcft parts of a tree, and 
leave the collateral branches lofe, tho* of a 
great length, and have many times plenty 
t)f fruit upon them. 

But' they never ripen fo early as thofc 
that are near the wall 5 and if they do at 
all, it is only fuch as would ripen on 
dwarfs or cfpaliers ; and I think it wrong 
to beftow a wall upon fuch trees as would 
produce as much good fruit without it 

The catalogue (hews the moft tender 
forts, and thofe ought to be guarded with 
matts, fo foon as the hard frofts begin; 
and continue covered till March. 

C H A P. LXXV. 

Concerning Efpaliers of Fruit-trees, and 
the Manner of making them. 

THere are many kinds of fruit-trees 
whofe branches are natui-ally inclin- 
ed to hang downward, and by croffing 
and galling one another, often become 

very 
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very cankered ; likewifc when they grow 
too near together, many of the branches 
being deprived of the benefit of the fun, 
do not produce much fruit, and that very 
fmall and ill tafled, and alfo fubje6l to be 
beaten down by the winds. 

But when the branches of good kinds 
are artfully fupported, they will produce 
fruit both large and of a pleafant tafte, 
without the help of a wall, provided no 
extraordinary heat is required. The me- 
thod generally ufed for this purpofe, is to 
bring them to the form of a hedge, where- 
by they are not only ferviceable in defend- 
ing the quarters of a kitchen-garden from 
fevere winds, but alfo prevents them from 
being feen by perfons in the walks, which 
are extremely pleafant, when the fruit- 
trees are in bloflbm. They may be fup* 
ported in different manners, as every one 
thinks proper ; fome ufe only common 
hedge-ftakes, as being the leaft expenfive ; 
but thefe are of fuch fliort duration, and 
want fo often renewing, that they become 
more chargeable in the end than the fol- 
lowing method, which is much better for 
l^e trees. 

In 
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In the iirft place, pofts of oak or elm, 
about fix inches fquare, and thirty long, 
covered with pitch, muft be fet in the 
ground about twenty inches deep ; and to 
the top of eveiy one of thefe pofts there 
• muft be a ftandard of oak or Hr fixed ; if 
of oak, about three inches fquare will be 
ftrong enough, and the fame height you 
intend your efpaliers to be, which fliould 
not be more dian feven feet; for when 
they are higher they are frequently da- 
maged by the winds ; but if they be of fir, 
they ought to be four inches fquare at 
leaft : then betwixt every one of theie 
ftandards there muft be two rails of about 
three inches fquare, mortifed to the ftand- 
ards, one about two feet above ground, 
and the other about a foot below the tops 
of the ftandards ; after this, ftraight rods 
of hafle, or young afti-trees, or any other 
fort of light wood, muft be fixed to the 
rails, about nine inches afunder (on the 
fame fides as tlie trees are to be planted) 
in an upright pofition from the ground, 
and as high as the tops of the pofts and 
the whole frame is painted ; it will laft much 
Ignger, and be lefs fubjeft to cateipillars. 
*Tis 
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'Tis cuftomary to tie or nail the trees to 
flakes, for two or' three years after plant- 
ing, before a frame is fet down, but it is 
much better to fet down the frames fooner,^ 
for when trees are arrived to this age, holes 
for tlie pofts can't be made without deflxoy- 
ing fome of their roots. 

There muft be twice as many pofts as 
trees, and placed at equal j iftances from 
each other, in fuch a nianner, as that a 
tree may ft and in ii;i; middle of every, 
other fpace. I iiave already given direc- 
tions how to make borders for efpaliers ; 
and the methods for cutting their roots and 
plantmg th:rm are the fame as for wall-, 
trees; but efpaliers don't reqiure more 
than three fowths of the fpace allowed for 
others, becaufe they have the advantage of 
putting out bearers on both fides^ which 
wall*trces have not. 
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CHAP. LXXVI. 

How Pears planted in Efpaliers are to be 
pruned; 

I Have before given directions for im- 
proving of old jiear-trees, &c. againfl: 
a wall, which I hope will inform any one 
how old efpaliers and dwarfs ai-e to be or- 
dered, fo Ihall only fpeak of young ones. 

Pears upon quince-ftocks are the beft: 
for efpaliers, but they fliould be pruned in 
a manner fomewhat ditferent from wall- 
trees, becaufe they are planted at different 
diftances, for they muft be trained up witli 
two ftems like a [leach ; but the horizon- 
tals fhould not be diftant from each other 
above three fourths of the fpace allowed 
for wall-trees ; all other ways of manage- 
ment are the fame for both. 

But one thing more is requifite to be 
obferved in regard to the horizontals of 
fuch trees as grow vigoroufly ; and that is, 
if they ftwot to a greater length before 
they bear than half the diftances between 
their ftems, then they muft be reduced to 
3 one 
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one ftem, like thofe planted againft walls. 
Inftead of nailing them in fummer to the 
frame, whilft the branches are tender, they 
may be tied with firings of garden-mats s 
but in winter, the Dutch ofier is better for 
this purpofe. The trees ought to be let 
loofe from the frame early in the winter, 
that they may have the benefits of the rains 
and fnows before pruning. 

CHAP. LXXVIL 

How Apples in Eipaliers are to be pruned. 

APPLE S defign'd for efpaliers fliould 
not be propagated on crab-flocks ; 
but either upon paradife, creepers, or cod- 
lin-flocks. 

A regular cutting of apple-trees makes 
great improvement in the fruit, both as to 
lize and tafle ; efpecially, the choicefl forts 
of table-fruit, which, I think, ought to 
be planted in gardens only, and not in 
open orchards ; and, it is for that reafon 
I have included fo many of them in my 
plan of a kitchen-garden. 

The 
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The way of planting apples in ^(paliers, 
and the manner of ordering them are the 
(amc as for pears upon qnince-ftocks. 

CHAP. LXXVIIL 

Of Mulberries and Filberts, and how to 
prune them in Elpaliers. 

THE mulberry produces much better 
fruit when planted in efpaliers, than 
from tall ftancbrd-trees, and not liable to 
be fliaken off by the winds. 

They fhould be planted at the fame dif- 
tance from pne another as prefcribed for 
pears upon quince-ftocks, but pruned in 
a different manner. 

• For, in the firft place, they (hould be 
trained up with one ftem, leaving hori- 
zontals upon it half a yard afunder ; be- 
caufe the branches proceeding from a ftrong 
fhoot or horizontal, will not bear tl^e firft 
year ; for the fruit is moft commonly pro- 
duced from (hoots proceeding from buds 
near the ends- of thofe branches, which 
grow from horizontals the year before 5 
and, as neither the buds of ftrong branches, 

nor 
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nor the buds at the lower end of a branch 
produce fhoots that will bear, it is, there- 
fore, intirely wrong to (horten the colla- 
teral branches ; and fhould the horizon- 
tals be nearer together than the fpace be-, 
fore directed, the bearing branches would 
too much fhade one another. 

When the bearers are come to the length 
of half a yard, they muft be fliortened ; 
and, as many fmall branches will put out 
from them, fome of thofe neareft the ho- 
rizontals may be left on ^ and, likewife, 
young ftioots growing from the ftem fhould 
be encouraged and trained up for new ho- 
rizontals, in the fame manner as directed 
for pears. 

Filberds and large nuts muft be ordered 
the fame way as mulberries, with this dif- 
ference only, that they don't require above 
half the room. 



CHAR 
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I 

CHAP. LXXIX. 

Of the ordering of Quinces and Figs in 

Efpaliers. » 

THE quince is alfo fometimes planted 
in efpaliers, and requires the fame 
management in regard to cutting as the 
mtilberry, but there is no occafion for its 
horizontals to be more than a foot afun* 
der, and it fhould have two ftems, becaufe 
it produces but fhort horizontals. 

Some forts of figs will do very well in 
elpaliers, where the foil is dry. 

Their branches fhould be confined to 
the frame, at the fame diftance from each 
other, as direfted for thofe planted agaitift 
walls, and fhould likewife be placed in the 
famepbfition. 
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CHAP. LXXX. 

Of Pruning of Cherry-trees and Plum-^ 

trees in Ei|)aliers. 

CHerries and plums muft be ordered in 
the fame manner as pears upon quince- 
flocks, only obfervingto rene^wthe horizon* 
tals before they are too old ; for thefe kinds 
of trees bear the beft fruit, and the greateft 
quantity upon young ftuds 5 I don't mean 
to have the old branches taken out, fo as 
to leave part of the fupport bare, but to 
preferve young fhoots from the ftem, or 
near it, and lay them between the old ho- 
rizontals, whofe ftuds muft be taken off 
when too crouded to give air to the new ' 
ones. 

The branches of ftone fruit-trees arc 
fubjedl to gum, if they are ftrained or bruif^ 
ed ; fo that all poffible care fhould be taken 
in tying, left they fhould be galled by the 
ftrings. 

CHAP, 
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t H A P. LXXXI. 

Of the Ordering of Apricojs and Almonds 

in Efpaliers. 

THERE are feveral forts of apricots 
that will bear well in efpaliers, with- 
out the trouble of tying their bearers ; but 
they muft be trained up with two licmsy 
and their horizontals laid about a foot 
afunder, and tied to the frame. 

The bearers muft be left at the fame di- 
ftance prefcribed for thofe againft walls, 
and the horizontals renewed in the fame 
manner. 

The fweet almond will likewife bear 
very well in efpaliers, managed only in the 
fame manner as the apricot, and both 
ihould be trained up in the fhapes repre^^ 
fented in Plate IV* 
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CHAP. LXXXIL 
Of the Ordering of Grapes in Efpaliers. 

THERE are feveral forts of grapes 
that will do very well in efpaliers ; 
but they niuft have a frame lower than 
what is mentioned for other fruit-trees; 
for, the nearer the ground the earlier they 
will be ripe. 

The pofts of the frame need not be more 
than two inches fquare, made of oak, about 
a yard long, with a fharp point driven a 
foot into the ground, at the diftanceof two 
yards from each other in a ftrait line; 
and then alopg the tops of thefe pofls, 
there muft be a little pole or pantile.lath 
nailed; another nine inches below, and 
likewife one about three inches from the 
ground. 

As thefe efpaliers are very low, they had 
much better be within a quarter of the 
kitchen-garden, than upon the boundary. 
The vines (hould be planted about eight 
feet afunder, after the ground is prepared 
asdire^ed for thoie againil walls; and 

where 
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Iher? it is intended to have more than one 

■ ow of thefe efpaliers, they muCt be fet 

Vrom one another the diftance of three 

ifeet. 

They fhould be cut exadly in the fame 

f manner as vines planted againfl: walls,with 
two courfes of horizontals, one tied to the 
lower bar, and the other to the middle one : 
the bearers of the lower hoazontais may 
be tied to the horizontal above, and tlic 
bearers of this to the upper bar, and or- 
dered in fummer as thofe againft walls. 
The ground ftiould be kept clear of weeds, 
and a little lime or coal-afhes dug in every 
year after the trees are cut. 

CHAP. LXXXIII. 

Of Pruning, &c. concave Dwarf-trees. 



TH E 5th, 6th, and 7th figures in the 
Vllth Plate, reprefent a dwarf-tree 
of different ages, either concave or hori- 
zontal. Concaves are much the propereft 
for borders, becaufe they don't cover fo much 
gx'ound as horizontals, fuppofe the bran- 
ches of both to be of equal length. 

0^3 A 
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A tree defigned foradwarf fhould,wheii 
taken from the nurfeiy, have four branches 
or more, no lefs than two feet long, grow- 
ing from the ftem, betwixt twelve and 
eighteen inches from the ground, as thofe 
in Fig. 5. but it is better to have fix or 
eight branches, that fome may be taken off 
in proportion to the lofs of roots : but if 
there are not four, then the ftrongeft muft 
be cut to about four inches long, either at 
the time of planting or foon after, to in- 
creafe their number, with only as many 
buds left on it at the upper end as there 
are fhoots required. Their roots muft be 
cut like thofe of wall-trees, and planted at 
iixteen or eighteen feet apart, and the ftem 
muft be placed ereft. But obferve, that 
all branches that are more than two feet 
long at the time of planting, muft be cut 
to make their number increafe, for at that 
diftance from the ftem more branches ai^e 
required. 

When any of the ftioots are two feet 
long, they muft be inclined about forty- 
five degrees, either by nailing or tying to 
ftakes fixt in the border. 

The 
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The branches mull be kept at equal dl- 
ftances from one another, at the upper 
ends ; and, if any of them do not put out 
two or tliree others at the diltance of two 
feet from the ftem, then their extiemities 
muft be taken off to that length, and all 
the lower buds, leaving only fuch a num- 
ber remaining as there are branches delir- 
ed ; but if there be proper Ihoots, then let 
all the nether buds or branches remain till 
the next winter, and if the new (hoots 
AA, ficc. in Fig. 6. are two feet long or 
thereabouts, all others that don't exceed a 
foot in length may be left for bearers, 
and thofe that are more muft be cut out. 
If any of the new-made branches that are 
at the extremities of others, are not much 
more than a foot long at the time of win- 
ter-pruning, inftead of leaving three, as 
in Fig. 6. leave only two of the longeft 
Ihoots, and fuch as exceed two feet muft 
be cut to that length j or, if there are 
three others nearly of that length, let that 
which is too long be cut out. 

Thefe new branches muft all be confin'd 

at equal diftances from each other j and 

tlie beft way of doing it, is to make a fort 

. 0.4 of 
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of hoop or circle of fmall afli or haflcj 
fomewhat fmaller than hop-poles, which 
muft be fupported by three or fpur flakes, 
at fuch a height, that the branches may 
be tied to the hoop within fix inches of the 
upper end, in the fame rifing pofition they 
were firfl confined. 

After this is done, the tree will nearly 
reprefent Fig. 6. and mufl: by the fame me- 
thod be brought to the fhape of Fig. /« 
till the firfl made branches are about eight 
feet long, and fuch as extend further mufl 
be taken quite out clofe to the part they 
proceed from and not fhortened. 

I have feen thefe fort of dwarfs greatly 
abufed, by too much ftiortening or flump- 
ing ; efpecially at firfl, before they begin 
to fhoot flrongly, and then they cut them 
again becaufe they are too vigorous y by 
which means, a tree is much longer beJFore 
it bears, than it would otherwife be. 

Branches of dwarf-treesf fhould never be 
fliortened, but where fhoots are wanting^ 
or to take out a canker'd part ^ and fuch 
as are grown fb long as to crofs, or touch 
others, mufl be taken out in the winter, 
and the nearefl flioot that is fuitable con- 
fined to its place. Branches 
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Branches often put out in the fummer 
from the lower parts of the tree, which 
Ihould be obferved, and either taken away 
or left on, as occafion requires. 

When trees produce vigorous fhoots at 
their extremities, then the branches be- 
low may be left on till winter, and then, 
take them off, provided the tree is fur^ 
niftied with bloflbm buds ; but if it is not, 
let that (hoot which grcfws the mofl up- 
right and nearefl the flem, remain to re- 
ceive part of the fap, and that will check 
the vigour of the otheis. 

When a tree fhoots but little at the ex- 
tremities, and is full of fruit, then all the 
lower branches that can conveniently be 
fpared muft be taken off early in the fum- 
mer : if it has but little fruit, it is a fign 
that the tree wants relieving with new 
branches. 

When this is the cale, there muft be as 
many fhoots left in fummer, as can be 
conveniently laid to the frame of wood in 
the winter, without deflroying the old 
branches which have buds for bloflbms, till 
the new branches can be brought to bear; 
and the old fhids or bearers muft be takqn 
5 away. 
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away, as new ones are produced to fupply 
their places : and thefe new branches 
fhould be treated in all refpefts like a young 
tree, and not fufFered to touch one another* 

When a tree is become fo weak that it 
makes few or no fhoots, after it is arrived 
at its full fize, then it wants new branches, 
and the way to recover them is to cut off a 
great many of the ftuds in the winter clofe 
to the bottom, and efpecially thofe near- 
eft the ftem ; which generally caufes fliootsr 
to put out at the places from whence the 
others were cut : but if this is not fuffi* 
cient, take a chifel the next winter, and 
cut into fever al of the fbrongeft parts about 
one third of their thicknels; but thefe 
cuts muft be made on the upper fide of 
the branch, and a piece taken quite out, 
equal in length and depth ; this is a fure 
way to produce young (hoots, provided 
the root be healthy. 

When a dwarf is cut in the winter, all 
the mofs and old bark fliould be clean 
rubbed off; and the cankered parts cut 
away to the quick : this fort of manage- 
ment is very proper for either the pear 
upon the quince, the apple upon the para- 

8 dife^ 
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dife, or the plum and cherry upon their 
own. 

CHAP. LXXXIV. 

Of Pruning Horizontal Dwarf-Trees. 

THE number of branches proper for 
horizontals mull be the fame as the 
laft, and all the ftems of the lame length ; 
but as their branches are laid horizontally, 
they extend much farther than a border of 
common breadth can contain, and are 
therefore better upon quarters, which muft 
be prepared for them as diredled for bor- 
ders. 

Their roots are cut in the fame manner 
as other dwarfs ; fo is the manner of plant- 
ing, though at a greater diftance, for thofe 
that are the leaft vigorous Ihould not be 
lefs than twenty feet afunder. 

The only difference in their manage- 
ment is in the polition of their branches, 
the one being faftened to flakes and hoops 
in an afcending manner j and the other 
laid quite flat (but I advifp they fiiould be 
four 
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four led long, before they arc brought 
quite fo low) about half a yard from the 
ground. Thefe have two advantages of 
the other, firft, by being fo much lower, 
they are lefs expofed to the winds ; and if 
the ground under them be kept clear from 
weeds, it refledls a greater heat to the 
fruit. 

I have fcen great crops of pears, apples, 
plums, and cherries, upon horizontal 
dwarfs, which I think is the mod proper 
fhape for trees of this fort. 

Tho* I have direfted thefe dwarf-trees 
to be planted twenty feet afunder, or more, 
yet I don't mean to have them extended 
until they reach one another j for there 
fhould be left a fpace four feet wide round 
every tree, to take a barrow on, either to 
carry weeds away or bring manure. They 
ought to have their winter-pruning as 
foon as they have fhed their leaves, and 
the ground under them cleared of weeds 
and all manner of filth, and then covered 
over with coal-afhes one fourth of an inch 
thick : this will add falts to the foil, and 
dry the furface, both which are of great 
advantage to the fruit. 

The 
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The ground on which thefe trees are 
planted ought to be very clear from peren- 
nial weeds, and efpecially the corn-bind, 
or wild convolve'* IS, which are very in- 
jurious to trees, and very difficult to de- 
ftroy. 

CHAP. LXXXV. 

Of Conical, or Convex Dwarfs. 



A^ 



are often adorned with flowering 
flirubs, 1 think if feme parts were to be 
planted with the following fruit-trees, It 
would anfwer the fame end, and be of 
equal beauty, and make a variety amongft 
the others, 

(Viz.) The nonpareil, and d'Api apples 
upon paradife flocks, the Jargonel, and 
Robin pears upon quince-ftocks, Corne- 
lian cherry on Its own root, the Duke 
cherries upon the paramdam ftocks, and 
feme of the beft plums, ali of which are 
beautiful both in flower and fruit ; and 
alfo the minion fig, the' it does not bear 
flowers, yet there is a variety in its leaves : 
lihould 
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I fhould chufe their flems to be no more 
than a foot long» but they ought to be 
taken from the nurfery with five branches 
or more, the fame as fop Vi ftandard fruit- 
tree, and their heads fhould be cut the 
fame way, as orchards every year. 

That is, in fuch a manner as tho* Fig. 6. 
were placed above the 7th, and the 5th 
above the 6th, fb as to appear like B C and 
D, in Fig. 4. but not more than a foot and 
a half from each other in height. 

CHAP- LXXXVI, 
Of Standaid Vines. 

I Have already faid fomething concerning 
^_ the management of vines planted in 
the manner of efpaliers; but in places 
guarded from the winds, they may be 
brought to bear and ripen, without being 
fuppojted by a frame of wood, if the foil 
be proper for them. 

The ground on which they are to be 
planted muft be prepared, and ordered in 
the fame manner as for thofe againft walls, 
and their roots and branches cut and dif^ 

budded 
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budded in the fame manner, and planted 
four feet afunder every way. 

The ground fhould be kept clear from 
weeds, and no more than one branch fuf- 
fered to grow upon each plant the firft 
fummer. 

In the winter or February after, they 
mult be cut according to their ftrength ; 
and fuch as have a flioot betwixt two and 
three feet long may be cut about a foot 
from the ground, and all the buds taken 
off except the two higheft ; for the three 
lowefl: illdom produce any fruit, and the 
fhoots that they would make would only 
weaken the reft. 

If a plant has made a weak flioot, there 
fhould be only the fourth bud from the 
lower end left upon it. 

But as a vine increafes in ftrength, fo 
fhould it alfo in its number of branches, 
till they come to eight, all proceeding from 
tlie top of a ftem or head that is not more 
than a foot high. 

And at the time of winter-pruning there 

mult never be more than the third, fourth 

jind fifth buds left upon a young branch j 

the 
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the part above muft be cut off, and the 

lower buds alfo. 

In fummer all fuckers proceeding from 
tlie root fliould be taken away at their firft 
appearance, but thofc branches putting 
out of the ftem, about a foot from the 
ground, muft be preferved for bearers -, as 
alio fuch ihoots as put out of old wood 
at the top of the ftem ; and as many of 
thefe ftioots as are preferved, fo many of 
thofe branches proceeding from the third 
buds left on at firft (that is, the loweft buds 
left on the ftioots in winter) muft be taken 
off in the fummer, for they can feldom 
be expelled to bear, and all they were in- 
tended to do, was to produce fuch ftioots as 
would bear fmit the next year. 

I choofe to leave thefe flioots upon the 
ftem, or near it, to keep the head of the 
tree in a little compafs, which could not 
well be done by thofe flioots which pro- 
ceed from the third, fourth, and fifth buds 
that were preferved in the winter. 

As foon as the vines have flied their 

leaves, take away the earth from the ftcra 

of every one of them a foot round, till 

the 
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the rcxJts are almoft bare ; and let them lie 
open in this manner about twenty days : 
(if the weather is frofty it will not be the 
worfe) then lay a fpadeful of coal afhes or 
lime to the root of every tree, and cover 
them again with earth; 

They muft be many times pruned in the 
fummer^ for it will make the fruit ripen 
better ; and as foon as three joints appear 
above the fruit, one of them fhould be 
nipt off, and all branches putting out of 
the bearers taken away at their firft ap- 
pearance^ or cropt to one joint in length 
after: and fuch fhoots as are defigned to 
produce t^earers the next year, muft be 
. kept as ftiort as thofe bearing fruit, or elfe 
the winds will be apt to break them. 

CHAP. LXXXVIL 

Of Raifingj Planting, and Pruning of 
Goofeberries and Currants* 

THE goofeberry is a dwarf fruit tree, 
but of the meaner fort; yet the fruit 
is much improved by proper cutting, and 
a good foiL 

R It 
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It is eafily raifed from layers, fuckers, 
cuttings, or from feeds, and fiiould be 
trained up in the nurfery with a ftraight 
ftem : each tree fliould have fix, eight, or 
more branches proceeding from it, for bear- 
ers, about a foot from tlie ground ; and 
that which is the moft upright raufl: bi 
tied to a ftraight ftake, faflened in thi 
ear'th near the root ; and if the branch thi 
is tied up be more than a foot long, the toi 
niuft be taken off, and the lower bui 
likewife, leaving only fix or eight at 
upper end, in order to make ihoots, whi< 
muft be ufed as the former bearers; and 
the ftem advances in Iieight, preferve 
fame number of young flioots at every foi 
in height ; but no upright Ihoots muft 
fuffered to grow (except the ftem) nor anj 
branches to crofs one another. 

Such young ftioots as are defigned for 
bearers, if their ends be dead, fliould be 
iliortened a little in the fpring, which will 
make the fruit much larger; and it is alio 
neceflary, at the fame time, to take awaj 
all fuckers from the root. 

The Ibil which a goofeberry 
beft fruit upon, and makes the moft laftii 
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tree, is fuch as I have before mentioned 
for the generality of fruit-trees, but tlie 
depth required is not more than ten inches ; 
but if they or Ara wherries be planted in a 
foil ftrdnger, they will do better than in a 
loofe fahd or gravel. 

I fuppofe there are many people who will 
think it not worth their expence to make 
any alteration in the foil for fo common a 
fort of fruit ; but I think thole gentlemen 
who love to fee things in perfeftion will dif- 
penfe with it f for as there generally aire 
ftrawberries planted upon the borders with 
them, a little improvement, if wanted, 
will be of fervice to both, and the expence 
will not be more than one fourth of what 
is required for fruit-trees againft walls, be- 
caufe the borders need not be more thw 
one half of the breadth or depth. 

I think ten or twelve feet is the neareft 
that the trees fhould be planted to each 
other, for thofe at five or fix (which is the 
common way) do in a few years fo much 
fhade the ftrawberry plants, that they are 
thereby rendered fruitlefs ; and the pleafure 
expefted in the walk adjoining is loft in 
the feafon for ripe ftrawberries. 

R 2 .1 have 
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I have juft before given direftions for 
the raifing of trees in the nurfery, but 
there is fomething to be obferved in chufing 
them to plant in places where they are de- 
ligned to remain. 

It is good to take fuch as are free from 
mofs, whofe rind is of a bright colour, 
and fuch as have made ftrong fhoots the 
year before, at leaft eight of them, at a 
foot from the ground, with one young 
branch going forward to lengthen the ftem ; 
this lize is large enough to carry to places at 
a great diftance. But if a tree be taken, 
from the nurfery with ten branches, it is the 
better ; for the greater number of branches 
there are taken off at the time of replant- 
ing, with the greater vigour will the tree 
grow after. 

Note, If trees are not to be met with in 
a nurfery of the (hape defired, choofe fuch 
as may be moft eafily brought to them. 

In taking up thefe trees, there ought to 
be care taken to prefer ve as great a length 
of roots as poffible; and likewife packed 
in fuch a manner, as to prevent their be- 
coming dry in the carriage j but if a tree 
is only to be removed in the fame ground, 

I 
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I fhould choofe a larger tree, for then one 
of any fize will grow. 

Their roots muft be cut by the rules be- 
fore laid down for other dwarf-trees ; and 
likewife planted at the fame feafon, in an 
upright pofition, but not deep ; tlie heads 
may be cut either before or after planting, 
and in fuch a manner as dire6led for their 
order in the nurfery, but with a lefs num- 
ber of branches left on, as fome of the^ 
roots will be deftroyed by removing. \ 

I think fix branches enough, befides the 
ftem, at the time of planting, and if they 
are more than half a yard long, they may 
be cut to that length, and as they grow 
after planting, they are to be dreflfed as be- 
fore Jirefted for thofe in the nurfery. But 
inftead of eight or ten branches being left 
to each tree, whofe ftem is a foot in height, 
I would advife but fix or feven; and if 
any of them be of a much greater length 
than the others, ' Ihorten them in the win- 
ter, by which the head will be more re- 
gular ; and when any of them dies, or bears 
fmaller fruit than ufual, let a young ftrong 
branch be preferved for its place, and the 
old one taken out in the winter; but if 

R 3 the 
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the young one naturally ftands in a pofi- 
tion more upright than the old ones, it 
mufl: be confined lower, by a finall flick 
put over it, and under thofe two old ones 
jieareft. 

Likewife obferve, when you drefs the 
trees in fpring, to clear all mofs from them ; 
and by thefe rules a tree will be kept in 
health for many years. 

The currants are to be ordered in all 
refpeds like the goofeberry, but they will 
not proiper fo well in a very, flrong clay ; 
there are various kinds, but the forts moft 
valuable for common ufes are the white and 
red Dutch: there is good wine made of 
the black ones, befides both fruk and leaves 
are of ufe in medicine. 

The flrawberries upon the borders muft 
be thinly planted, if good fruit of all kinds' 
be expe6led : they mufl be at leafl a yard 
from the trees, and if hautboys two feet 
from each other, and of all other kinds 
half a yard; the runners mufl be pulled 
off at their firfl appearance, and no more 
roots fuftered to grow than what are 
planted, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. LXXXVIII. 

Of Barberries, and their Culture. 

THERE are only two forts of bar- 
berries, the one with feeds, and the 
other without ; the former grows wild in 
hedges and woods, but the latter, which is 
moft valuable, I have not feen any where 
but in gardens, generally growing wild in 
wlldemefs quarters, amongft flowering 
ihrubs, where they are very ornamental, 
not only in the time of their flowering, 
but likewife, in autumn, their fcarlet-fruit 
makes a beautiful appearance for a long 
time. 

They are increafed by fuckers or layers, 
and though they are by nature of a larger 
growth than goofeberries, yet if they are. 
cut the fame way, it will make both the 
berries and the bunches larger, and reduce 
the tree to a handfome ftiape, without too 
much formality in it. 

I don't think a tree of this fort woukj 
be difagreeable upon a grafs-plot, amongfl: 
the fruit before-mentioned for that pur- 

R 4 pofe- 
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CHAP. LXXXIX. 



F 

H pofe J but if they are only defigned for tlie 

I benefit of the frijit, tliey may be plante( 

■ upon borders as goofeberrles aie. 



Of the Ordering of Raiberries. 

THE rafbeny plant cannot properly^ 
be called a fruit-tree, yet as the fi uit 
is valuable, I fhall give my method of 
plantmg, drelling, &c. 

I am only acquainted with four kinds, 
except the flowering fort, viz. the common 
fmall red, and white ; the other two forts 
are much larger, of the fame colour, and 
are called rombuUions ; the former has 
the richeft flavour, but in dry feafons they 
are apt to witlier if they are planted upon, 
iand or gravelly land, but will bear well ' 
on loam or clay, that Is not too wet. 

The latter forts bear well upon any foil i 
tbat is moderately dry, if there be four j 
inches depth for their roots to grow in, be-, I 
fore they are interrupted by a rock or the 
c. I 

As there is no poflibility of ftrawberries 
profpering under them, I therefore choofe 

t9 
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to have the raiberries in a quarter 
of ground alone, and not upon borders as 
gooiberrics and currants. 

The proper time for planting rafberries, 
is, from the end of Oftober to the begin- 
ning of March, in moift weather; and the 
ground fliould be cleared of quitch grafs 
roots, and all other weeds. 

The plants made ufe of for this purpofe 
are no other than fuckers, which rife an- 
nually from the horizontal roots that come 
from old flocks, and the ftrongeft ought to 
be chofen, with as great a quantity of roots 
as can conveniently be taken with them. 

If tliey are become dry in their re- 
moval, there can't reafonably be any fruit 
expelled from them the firfl: year ; for 
which reafon, I advife to have them cut to 
about half a yard long, for if they were 
left of a much greater length, the fuckers 
that rife from their roots would be too 
weak for bearing the enfuing year. The 
plants, which are only removed from one 
part of a garden to another, may very 
eafdy have their roots kept moift, and like- 
wife fome earth adhering to them ; there 
^s no doubt but fiich plants will bear the 
firft 
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firfl: year, and likewife produce ftrong 
branches from their roots, fit for bearing 
the fecond year. 

The roots of all muft be examined be- 
fore planting, and thofe fibres which are 
become dry and dead muft be cut off; but 
the ftrong roots, if alive, fliould only have 
fuch ends taken off fmooth with a knife, 
as were cut by the fpade in taking tliem up. 

I have obferv'd ralberries planted about 
half a yard from each other, and fome- 
times nearer, upon beds of four feet broad, 
though with a fpace of two feet between 
each bed ; and in a very few years, the ril^ 
ing branches, and thofe bearing fruit, de- 
prive each other of the greateft part of the 
benefit which the fun offers to both; for 
which reafon, I choofe to plant them at 
three feet apart in the quincunxes order. 

The manner of placing them in the 
ground, is the fame as directed for dwarf- 
trees of the fmaller forts ; and if the fii-ft 
fpring and fummer, after they are planted, 
fliould prove dry, they will require to be 
watered three times a week, and the num- 
ber of the young branches rifing from the 
roots fhould be examined in fummer; and 
8 if 
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if more than four appear from one plant, 
the weakeft muft be pulled off to make 
the other flronger, and the ground muft 
be kept clear of weeds in the fummer, tho' 
there may be a broad bean fet the firft year 
between every two plants. 

The ftem which was planted will be dead 
the next winter, for the parts above-ground 
do not live two years, for which reafon they 
Ihoiild be cut from amongft the others. 

The fmit is always produced upon col- 
laterals, which come from thofe branches 
that grew from the root the fummer be- 
fore; and if there be two, three or four at 
a root, cut a little off their tops, then plat 
them together, in fuch a manner as to 
make them ftand upright, and dig the 
ground over, and they will require no other 
order in the winter. 

The fecond fummer after planting, 
there may fix branches be fuffered to grow 
from each root, and the winter enfuin§ 
they muft be ufed like thofe the year be- 
fore ; and when the roots are come to their 
full ftrength, fuffer eight or ten branches 
to grow from each of them, and in the 
winter give them the ufual order* 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. XC. 

The Ordering of Borders, that have been J 
properly made. 

AFTER wall-trees have had their ' 
winter-pruning, the borders fhould 
be thoroughly cleaned fi'om all leaves and 
weeds, and fuch forts of manure applied as J 
the nature of the foil requires. 

For land which is naturally inclined to I 
clay, coal allies or lime arc inofl proper j 
but for fand, gravel or creacb, then foot, 
pigeon-dung, netting, or brine of equal 
ftrength. 

After the nature of the foil is confulered, 
and if the borders were made as before di- 
refted, each fort of manure prefciibed for I 
the different kinds of foils muft be propor- 1 
tioncd in the following manner, viz. for ' 
every perch of clay-ground, three pecks 
of lime, or four of aflies; and for fand, 
gravel, or creach, four pecks of foot, or j 
two of pigfion-dung, or elfe three gallons! 
of netting or brine. 
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As foon as the furface of a border is co- 
vered with any of them, let it be dug over 
with a three-grained fork, thefe inftru- 
ments being lefs prejudicial to the roots of 
trees than fpades. 

But when the borders are thus prepared 
and ordered, I do not mean to have them 
planted with colliflowers that are to remain 
for a crop, or with early beans or peafe, 
for thefc things are very prejudicial to fruit- 
trees. 

If there never was any thing fuffered to 
grow upon borders, it would be much bet- 
ter for all kinds of fruit-trees, efpecially 
peaches and neflarines ; but as many peo- 
ple may, perhaps, think it a pity to lofc 
the benefit of fouth horders for early crops, 
I therefore advife, that only fuch things be 
raifed on them as may be taken off in the 
month of April at fartheft, as young fai- 
lading, or the like; or, if lettices. are plant- 
ed in the beginning of November, or a lit- 
tle earlier, they will not do mufh hurt, 
provided they are pulled up by the roots 
in the fpring, and not fufFered to feed. 

The borders fliould be always kept cleqr 
of weeds; and, about the latter end of July, 

or 
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or beginning of Auguft, dig them over again 
v.ith a fork, and then cover them witli 
fuch fort of manure as directed in the fpring, 
about half the quantity ; and after that, 
if the feafon is dry, watei" them plentifully 
in the evening, it will caufe the falts that 
were dug in winter to mix with the earth, 
and thofe remaining upon the furface to 
continue moift : but never dig in weeds, 
or liable manure, and let the borders be 
always kept clean by fprittling and raking. 

As to thofe borders on which efpaliers 
or dwarfs grow, if they are planted with 
ilrawberries, fufFer none to grow within 
a yard of the trees; and if they be kept at 
half a yard from each other, the fruit will 
be better for it, though it is beft for the 
ti'ees if there be none; they raufl: like- 
wife be dug and manured in the winter, 
the fame as directed for others, which 
muft be again repeated as foon as the ffa'aw- 
berries are gatliered. 

As what has been aheady faid of bor- 
ders, relates only to thofe made according 
to the former diredlions, I will thei'efore, 
in the next place, fay fomething concerning 
old ones. 

CH A P. 
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• CHAP. XCI. 

Of the Ordering of old Borders. 

MOST old borders that I have feen 
do not exceed four feet in breadth, 
many having an edging of box next the 
walks, and commonly filled either with 
large growing flowers, or elfe with peafe, 
coUiflowers, or fome other kitchen veget- 
ables; but thefe things, as I faid before, 
are very prejudicial to wall- trees, efpecially 
peaches and neftarines, which I have ob^ 
ferved in trees from one year old to twen- 
ty- 

In the firfl: place, the borders muft be 

cleared of all thofe incumbrances, and not 
crowded with any thing more than what I 
have diredled to be planted upon thofe new 
made ; after that let them be trenched in 
the following manner, and falts added, 
according as the texture of the foil re- 
quires. 

Firft, open the border at one end, the 
whole breadth, and about a yard in length, 
taking away the earth, till the uppenAoft 

roots 
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roots are not covered above an inch deep 
this done, if the foil be a clay, cover the* 
part thus opened with coal afhes, fifted 
fine, about one fourth of an hich tliick^ 
or with lime fomewhat more fparingly j 
then from the fame compafs of the furfatfe 
of the border, as directed for the firft 
opening, take as much earth as will cover 
the part thus manured about three inches 
thick, and what earth remains on that 
laft opened, more than an inch deep above 
the roots, muft be taken away ; otherwife 
it will be of as ill confequence as planting 
too deep, by depriving the roots of a fuffi- 
cient heat from the fun. 

Trench the borders in this manner aH 
over J and if they are too narrow, add to> 
their breadth where it can be done. 

For foils of a fandy loofe nature, foot is 
the moft proper, and muft be ufed in the 
fame manner as before direfted for alhes 
on clay ground j or for want of foot, 
pigeon dung, about half the quantity : and 
if thefe things are done in the fummer,, 
or when the earth is dry, water plentifully 
in the evening all that has been trenched 
that day. 

After 
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After the borders have been thus trench- 
ed and manured, they muft in all feafons 
be ordered according to the directions given 
for managing thofe new made. 

My reafon for leaving a thin covering 
of earth upon the roots, is, in order to 
prevent the falts, contained in the manure, 
from entering them whilft they are too 
grofs and acrid, for then they arc apt to 
rent tlie pores, but after palling through 
the earth, they become more refined and 
fitter to be received by the roots } and that 
earth laid above the manure keeps it moift, 
wliereby it will be more ferviceable than if 
it had been laid upon the furface. Old 
borders are often annoyed by roots pro- 
ceeding from efpaUers, or ftandard trees 
which rob thofe planted on them ; when 
this is the cafe, fuch roots muft be cut thro', 
at the grcateft diftance they will admit 
from the walls, without injuring the trees 
belonging to them; and then the roots 
tims cut muft be pulled out, otherwife they 
will putrefy, and be very deftruftive to 
the tender roots of thofe trees growing upt 
on the borders. 

S There 
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There is another thing, which tho' 
dom taken notice of, yet is of bad 
fequence to wall trees, and that is, their 
bemg fliaded by ftandards or efpaliers, 
whereby the fun is prevented from darting 
its rays freely upon them, and all fuch ob- 
ftacles ought to be removed out of the 
way as foon as poflible, although they 
don't drop upon the borders, but only 
fiiade the trees growing thereon by thdr 
height. 

Having before only mentioned fuch 
things as may be fuffered to grow upon 
borders having fouth, fouth-weft, eaft or 
fouth-caft afpc(5ts ; yet as the other afpe£ts 
are of as much fervice in the fummer as 
thofe are in the fpring, I will therefore give 
fome few due6lions concerning them : and 
in the firft place, before any thing can be 
either fowed or planted on them, they muft 
be relieved with manure, and ordered ac- 
cording as the feafons and nature of the 
foil requires ; after that is done, the fame 
forts of things may be propagated on thefe 
ill tli£ fummer as directed for the others in 
the fpiingj but let none be allowed to grow 
high, or feed ; and if it is a gai"den of 
plea- 
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pleafure only, then a few annuals of a fmall 
or middle fize may be planted on them. 

There are two things more necefTary to be 
obferved; that is, the nature of the fummer, 
and the quantity of fruit upon the trees. 

If it be a wet feafon and a large crop of 
fruit, give the borders once a month a thin 
covering, that is to fay, half as much at 
a time of the fame forts of manure as di- 
refted for them in the fpring ; but if the 
fummer is di7, and the trees be either weak, 
full of fruit, or young ones of the laft year's 
planting, then it is neceilary to water the 
borders three times a week; but this muft 
be done in the evening, otherwife the fun 
will attraft too much of the moiiture be- 
fore it can defcend to the roots of the 
trees. 

Where there is a great quantity of wal- 
nuts gathered, I would advife to have the 
hulks, fo foon as taken off, fpread about 
an inch tliick on the borders where pea- 
ches and nectarines grow ; and after the 
trees have been pruned in the winter, let 
them be dug into the earth with a fork. 
There is a fait in them which is deftruftive 
to infers, and ftrcngthening to trees. 

S 2 Where 
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Where the fea-coaft is near, the expence 
of other manures may be laved ; for 
water and the clay is the beft that is 
iandy foilsj and fo is the fea-fand for clay 
foils ; but the water alone is not to be ap^ 
plied to tlie leaves or branches of any 
plant, ihoLigh, when it is mixt with a treble, 
quantity of frcih water, it is as proper to 
walli bljglited trees wi'ch, as the mixture be- 
fore diretled for that ui*e ; but there fliould 
not be more than one half fo much of it 
\ifed as is before directed forewring. 

The blood of any kind of animal is of 
fervice to fruit-trees 3 and when a horie is 
[et blood in a liable, as it is eafy to preferve 
St, 1 tliink it is a pity it Ihould be loft, for 
it is of as much fervice as an equal quantity 
'of iea- water, and may be ufedin Ukc pro- 
portion. 

I am apprehenfive that what I have faid 
upon ordering of borders will be made a 
joke of by many, who will fay, I attempt 
to gi\'e more than neceifary ti'cuble to thofe 
who have fruit-trees under tlieir care ; and 
they will prefently tell where there are wall- 
trees thrive, and bear plentifully with- 
out any Ibit of borde; j or, upon fuch«l 
2 whcr: 
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where tliere are many flowers and an edg- 
ing of box. 

I own that a pear, apple, plum, apri- 
cot, fig, vine, and fome kinds cf cherries, 
will, where the foil is of a proper fort with- 
in, though it be covered with grafs, gravel, 
or paved; and if the vines be low ones, the 
grapes ripen earlier, with gravel, or pave- 
ment near them, than if there was none. 

But I never faw the beft fort of peaches 
and neftarines, nor even fome kinds of 
cherries, profper well in any fuch fituations j 
but we^e generally annoyed with the honey- 
dews, and/fmpther-flies, even to the de- 
ftru6tion of the greateft part of every one 
of their young branches ; which tends to 
the lofs of fruit, or at leafl: of good fruit : 
for where the upper ends of branches are 
killed, the others don't bear fo good fruit 
as thofe that are whole; as I will anfwer 
for it they-iTv^ill, if* the borders are made 
and ordered as I have dirc6ted, admit the 
trees have other things neceflary done to 
them when required. 

I could exprefs where this praftice has 
been fuccefsful in niany places ; but per- 
haps the owners would hot like to have^ 

S3 ' their 
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thek names mentioned, for which reafon I 
will not enter upon many particulars; but 
this I will fay, that in November 1750, I 
prepared a border for a gentleman, and 
ted it with fruit-trees of feveral forts. 
Sixteen of them are peaches and nectarines, 
which have all bore fruit, many of them 
the fecond year, and never had the end of 
a branch killed ; nioft of them are very 
extenfive trees, and have been planted but 
four y^ais, and under my care. 

CHAP. XCII. 

How to preferve Bloflbms, and young 
Fruit from Frofts. 

THE firft thing deftru6live to fruits 
is violent frofts in the fpring, 
which kill the bloflbms and young fruit, -. 
efpecially of the apricot, for it bloflbms^ 
earlier than any other fort. Trees grow- 
ing againft walls may, in fome meafure, 
be prefcrved from this mifchief, by fliad- 
ing them witli branches of laurel, yew, 
or beecli, and in calm weather there is 
jviuch fiuit faved by this meansj but if the 
feafon 
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fcafon is tempeftuous and windy, then part 
of the bloflbms and young fruit are fre- 
quently beat down by the fhades ; yet, not- 
withftanding the difadvantage, I have ob- 
ferved more fruit generally upon trees that 
have been ftiaded, than thofe expofed to the 
weather, though againft the fame wall: 
I always found the branches before men- 
tioned preferable to matts for fhading 
fruit-trees, and that they were applied 
with the moft fuccefs, provided they could 
be fo fixed as not to be difplaced by the 
winds. i 

After the trees have once been accuftom^ 
cd to thefe fhades, it is pot pnident to tak« 
them away too foon; for it makes the 
blofToms and young fruit fomewhat tfiAr 
derer than when they have J)een conflanlli 
expofed to, the weather; and as the ff>rJli|f 
is a very inconftant feafon, we fhould tio^ 
be tempted by two or three fine nightis, ta 
leave the fruit unguarded, before thfijR 
have ftrength enough to refift any inclcr* 
mency of weather, or any natural leaves. 
to fcreen them from the cold. /.. 

Stone fruit ought to be guarded in ttii 
manner till they have q^uite fhcd their 

S 4 blot 
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I bloflbms, and pears till their fiift leaves 

I almoft full grown. 

I When the weather is inclining to what 

I we commonly call black frofts, as it oUeq 

P is in the fpring, I have made ufe cf another 

I method to prererve fruit with great fuccefSj 

E which is only watering the borders evei 

I afternoon when the ttecs are in bloflom, 

m and this has produced the defired effcft ; 

^^^L for in this fort of weather there being; 
^^H no dews in the nights for the trees to im- 
^^ bibe, their juices become thick and glutit 
nous, and confequently flower in motion, 
whereby they kfs' icfiii the peneti'atin^ 
force of the hoR, 

Perhaps fome may obJe£i: againft water- 
, ing, and fay, that it is too cold and perifh- 
ing in fuch fort of weather: but whoever 
ihall be pleafed to make trial, will find 
the contrary, for it encreafes heat in the 
trees, by accelerating the motion of their 
juices, efpecially where the borders 03 
which they Hand have been prepared am 
ordered, as befpre dircdled. Where borders^ 
are old, and become poor by having had 
many crops growing upon them, or if 
Jhey have been Bianured with dung 
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was not quite rotten, then add to every 
gallon of water one ounce or more of com- 
mon fait; and if thofe trees that are fhaded 
be watered once a week, it will do them 
fcrvice, 

CHAP, xcm. 

How to prevent Caterpillafs deftroying 
Fruit upon Wall, or Dwarf-Trees. 

I Shall not attempt to defcribe the va- 
rious kinds of infefts ; but I have ob- 
lerved two forts of caterpillars, or at ieaft 
thofe of two colours, feed upon fruit-trees, 
the one black, ^nd the other green : the 
black generally make their appearance in 
March, if the feafon be dry, upon the pear- 
tree, apple, and feveral others. 

Sometimes there are great numbers of 
them, in a fort of kel or web ; and if they 
^re to be come at, I chufe to take them o^ 
pr otherwife they will dilperfe themfelves 
to all parts of the tree, and there feed up- 
on the bloflbm leaves, or their buds, before 
they are unfolded. After they have lived 
jp. this aftive ftate, fometimes they conceal 

thqm- 
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themfelves, either in a bunch of leaves, or 
in a cavity of the rind of a tree, where 
many of their eggs are hatched the fame 
fummer, and become very deftruftive. I 
think fome eggs are preferved the fame way 
all winter ; for when I have been drefling 
fruit-trees in February, I have found many 
of their eggs, and fqme kindled, though of 
a white colour, as I fuppofe they all are, 
before the air changes them, in old nail 
holes and under pieces of dead bark. 

Which caufes me to wafli the walls, in 
order to deftroy them ; and I think the 
method of dreffing dwarfs and jftand- 
ard-trees muft have partly the fame ef- 
fetl. 

« 

The green caterpillar that feeds upon 
fruit-trees^ for. ought I know, may be the 
fame as thofe that were black at their firft 
appearance, but by green food their co- 
lour may be changed, for the latter I have 
never feen fo early in the fpring as the for- 
mer ; but I have found tliem very preju- 
dicial to both the young branches and 
fruit of the apricot, cherry, plum, apple, 
pear, currant, goofeberiy, &c; 
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I never obferved thefe in great- numbers 
together in any fort of web or kel ; but I 
have generally found them fingle, fome- 
times wrapt up in the extremity of a new 
made branch of the fore-mentioned trees, 
or otherwife in a bLinch of bloIToms of an 
apple, pear, plum, or cheny-tree, and 
fometimes on an apricot, with a leaf 
to cover them. In wall trees or dwarfs, 
whofe branches arc within reach, part of 
their ill effefls may be prevented. If they 
be at the extremity of a branch, it will ap- 
pear in a round knob, and they generally 
eat off the part tliey had wrapt together; 
which fpoils the branch the next year. 
When they have inclofed themi'eives in a 
bunch of blofibms or young fruit, then they 
prove very deftruftive, by generally eating 
into all tliey had joined together, which 
caufes much fruit to drop oif foon after, 
and others when they are more grown. 

Some of thofe that are but flightly eat, 
will continue upon the tree till the time of 
gathering, but they never make good fruit, 
being generally ill tafted, and many times 
have a white grub within them. 

When 
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When the caterpillars ai'e 6rft perceived 
upon wall or dwarf-trees, if it be before or 
after they are wrapt up, I iiave prepared 
a brine the fame as for wafliing of 'waJJs 
at the time of pruning, and therein dipt 
a brufh or befom, and fwept the trees all 
over; this has deftroyed many, by beating 
fome off and killing others. This work 
Ihould be often repeated, if there be a ne- 
ceffity for it, as there generally is in dry 
feafons. 

Note, I think a fmall engine would be 
the propereft inftrument for this work. I 
fometimes make ufe of a more effectual 
remedy upon wall or dvvarf-trecF, though 
h is very tedious to perform, but yet, I 
think, it may be pradlifed by fome gentle- 
men who have leifure to do it; for if they 
be curious in fruit, they will take pleafure. 
in procuring them. 

Viz. If the aforementioned fruit-trees 
be carefully obferved every day iu the 
ipring, it will eafily be feen when a bunch 
of bloffbm leaves or young fruit are 
joined together by a caterpillar : upon the 
firft difcovery of them, feparate them with 
your hand, and kill the caterpillars ; there 
may 
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may be a young branch or a bunch of 
fruit faved by it, which otherwife would 
certainly have been deftroyed. Whoever 
does tliis work as often as it is required, 
will never have much of their fruit deftrby- 
ed by fuch infers ; which, by long expe- 
rience, I know to be more deftmftive to 
the fore-mentioned fruits, tlian any other 
caufe that happens in the fpringj though 
many will attribute the fcarcity of fruit 
to blaft, or lightening, or the branches 
being fun-burnt, which are the common 
conftruflions put upon the efFedls of thofe 
infefts. 

CHAP. XCIV. 

How to prelerve Fruit upon Standard 
Trees from being deftroyed by Caterpil- 
lars. 

WHEN ftandard-trees are properly 
ordered with cutting and dreffing, 
they will not be much fubjeft to be infefted 
with caterpillars ; for thofe trees that are 
not dreft at all, taking off the old rind, and 
cleanfmg the cankered parts, deftroy many 
of 
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thefe infects, as alfo their eggs conceal- 
in tiiefe places; and by keeping 
branches thin and open, they are 
eafily Ihaken off by tjie winds. 

Mr. Bradley compares thefe infects to 
filk-woi'ms, which drop from mulberry 
trees in Italy by thunder ; but I don't ima- 
gine that the caufe of their falling is owing 
to the thunder only, for I fuppofe there 
generally are Ihowers of rain defcending 
at the fame time, which beats part of them 
down. 

He further fays, that difcharging of great 
guns near fruit-trees, will have the fame 
eifedl as thunder, in caufmg the caterpillars 
to drop from them : but this fcheme, I 
prefume, will not often be put in execution, 
as few have it in theh' power, not being 
provided with guns; neither is there ne- 
ceffity for being at this trouble, fuppofe it 
would produce the defigned effect; for 
watering is lefs expenfive, and I think is as 
good a remedy againlt this eviL As moft 
noblemen have at their feats engines for 
extinguiihing fti-e, which are very proper 
infbuments for watering orchards, or i'uch 
trees as cannot be readied witli a hiuih or 
fmaU 
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fmall hand-engine, if orchard-trees are 
watered all over with thefe engines two or 
three times a week, it will deftroy many 
of the caterpillars ; and the water falling 
on the ground will add new vigour to the 
trees, and increafe the motion of their fap, 
which will caufe greater plenty of fruit. 
- This fhould be done in the heat of the 
day, for then the caterpillars hang the 
loofeft upon the trees, and are therefore 
more eafily beat down, and the water fhould 
be mixt with fait. This work is not only 
neceflary when the trees are in bloHbm, but 
alfo before and after; for, in the beginning 
of March, I have feeti the caterpillars cat 
the bloflbm buds before they have been un- 
folded, and likewife the fruit, as before ob- 
fcrved : but where engines are not to be 
had, I have known great fervice done by 
fmoaks from damaged hay fet on fire in the 
-evening. 
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CHAP. XCV. 

Concerning the Honey-Dews, and S mother* 
flies upon Fruit-Tiees ; and Iiow to pre- 
vent their ill Effects upon fuch Trees a* 
are planted in new Borders. 

THE honey-dew is a glutinous fuh- 
ftance, very prejudicial to many 
kinds of fruit-trees; for it contracts the 
minute veffels of their moll tender parts, 
and prevents their imbibing and perfpir- 
ing fuch fluids as are required in vegeta- 
ble life, whereby feme of the leaves and 
fiioots never come to their proper fhapes. 

This noxious matter may eafily be per- 
ceived either by its fweet tafte, from 
whence it takes its name, or by adhering 
to the fingers when touched, as alfo by hs 
glittering appearance on the youngcft 
parts of ilioots, and on the leaves before 
they are quite unfolded ; which is the rea- 
fon why their under fides are molt ble-. 
miftied, becaufe the fide of the leaf firll 
appearing, becomes tlie loweft when full 
grown. 

A few 
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A few days after the honey-dew appears 
you may difcover fmall infe6ls on the un- 
der fide of the leaves that are fhriverd al- 
moft without motion ; yet the heat of one 
fine day will make them vifibly increafe 
both in bulk and ftrength, and Ukewife 
more in number. Though at firft they 
have no appearance of wings, yet if the 
weather continues dry and warm for ten 
or twelve days, they will be furnifhed with 
wings, whereby they foon after take their 
flight ; but there are many fucceflions of 
thefe infe6ls, and honey-dews in fummer, 
"which prevents the thriving of many 
branches and leaves of fruit-trees. 

It is imagined by fome, that this clam- 
my matter is perfpired by the trees, and 
that the infe6ls come thither only to feed 
upon it ; but by the former obfervations it 
plainly appears to the contrary ; for they 
are almoft void of motion when firft per- 
ceived on the trees, and therefore cannot be 
fuppofed to come thither for that purpofe, 
but leem rather as though they bred where 
there are firft difcovered, becaufe of theif 
growing much during their continuance 
there, and being incapable, at their firft 

T appear- 
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appearance, of , moving to diftant places 
for want of wings- , . . ,. ... , ., 

Others fay, that thefe infeclis . are^ either 
hatched or brought up, by eaf^erly wiqds : 
and this opinion feems. the moft probable, 
for they generally increafe moft when ^e 
wind continues in ihat quarter j ^ut I 
think the weather being gemer^Jly (dry then, 
is the greateft caufe of thejr appearance. ; 

I have feenthem upon trees in due weft 
afpecls, and all others; ia dry weather, 
but I never faw them upon all trees alike, 
even thofe that weie planted againft, the 
fame wall, neither upon. all. the .ypijng 

• branches of one and the faine tree, but I 
have generally obferved the hojiey-dews^to 
adhere the clofeft to the weak^ft.trees, or 
to thofe fhoot5 which are the w^akefl or 

V moft fpungy ; and wherever the hpney- 
dew caufed the leaves to curl, foon after 
there were fmother-flies on their under 

t parts-. Undoubtedly all trees upon the 
fame afpeft, and all the branches of one 
tree, muft receive the fame outward caufe, 
to be blighted, and one as much as an- 
other ; by which it is plain, that the lepa- 
rate parts of a tree, or feparate trees, ai^e 

in 
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fci different flates of health, becaufe all do 
not receive the infeflion alike. 1 rauft own 
1 don't know how the fmothei-flies are 
bred -, perhaps they may be in the fap of 
the trees they are upon, but I rather ima- 
gine from eggs or fpawn, firft laid by in- 
fers of the fame fpecies upon the furface 
of ftagnant waters, which being from 
thence attrafled by the fun into the atmo- 
fphere, and carried .by the winds to diffe-^ 
rent places, in the fhape and fubft'ance .of 
the honey-dews, and lighting upon fuch 
f branches or tiecs as are I'uitable for its re- 
ception, continues there till the infei^ls are 
., hatched , and brought to maturity; but a 
^ great part of this matter falls upon bran- 
ches or leaves of trees, where it feldom 
hatches, as may be feen by Its glittering 
appearance on the leaves of the apricot, 
and feveral other trees that are healthful, 
which are more fmooth and compa»5V, when 
young, than thofe of an unhealthful peach 
and clierry, into which it penetrates ; as 
alfo the plum, currant, goofeberry, and 
many others. 

This pernicious matter is more injurious 

to the for^-iaentioned trees (if lyeak or 

T 2 their 
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their branches fpungy) than any thing dfe 
that naturally happens to them; for it re- 
tards the motion of the fap, at the extre- 
mity of the branches, which prevents the 
fruit below from coming to any tolerable 
perfection, anddamages theyoung branches 
to fuch a degree, tliat they are never after 
capable of bearing good fruit. 

Befidcs, many trees are intirely killed 
thereby, if proper methods are not ufed 1 
prevent it, 

Tho' different kinds of fmother-flies, -0/ 
thofe of different colours, are found upon 
different forts of trees, yet as they all eithe^ 
breed from, or feed upon the honey-de 
it therefore appears that all trees requ 
the fame care, and management, topreierv^ 
tliem from thefe evils, for no tree profilers 
well when either the honey-dew orfmother- 
flies are on the extremities of its branches. 

But both are to be feen upon fome trees 
in dry weather, and when there are not 
much dews in the night for the trees to im- 
bibe, wliereby they become lefs vigorous in 
their growth, and the tops of the branches 
become dry ; whereby this glutinous matter 
adheres more clofely, and the motion ■ 
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of the fap b^ing flow, is lefs able to refift 
its penetration. 

If trees are planted a proper depth, in 
borders made according to the former di- 
ra6lions, and pruned according to the rules 
I have given, then there is nothing more 
required in this cafe, than to water the 
borders, in the afternoon, three times a 
week, in a plentiful manner : if the wea- 
ther ' be dry, and the honey-dew appears 
upon the trees, this management will make 
the trees flioot, by rendering the falts near 
the roots more liquid, and add new vigour 
to the motion of the juices ; arid the va- 
pours arifing from the furface of the bor- 
ders will caufe dews upon the leaves, where- 
by the clammy matter will be prevented 
from adhering to them. 

And if the feafon be wet, fpread com- 
mon fait all over the border, about eight 
ounces to each tree -, for the more falts the 
juices contain which form the young bran- 
ches, the more compa6l and fmooth their 
leaves will be, and thereby lefs fubje6l to 
the penetration of the honey-dews, than 
when they are compofed of juices more 

T 3 watery. 
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watery, whereby the leaves become very 
porous. 

If trees ^re thus ordered at all times, 
when the honey-dew appears oil them, 
neitlier it nor the flies can' ever do theni 
ptuch injury. 

CHAP. XCVI. 

Or the Honey-dews and Smother-flies oxi' 
Fruit-trees growing in old Borders, 



TRees growing npon old borders that* 
have not been improved according 
to my directions given for that purpofe, 
and have been improperly pruned, muft 
be ordered in a different manner to the 
former, for fometimes thofe trees are too 
deep ifi the ground, or the borders may 
have too much undigefted matter in them, 
and net depth enough of proper foil ; and 
if the roots be entered into foil that is too 
wet, be it either fand or clay, then ti'ee^ 
will produce fpungy ihoots, which araj 
Jiable to fuffer by the lioney-dews. 



1 
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Or if, at the time of winter-pruning, 
there be ' too great a quantity of wood left 
in the trees, ■ or wounded parts, by bruife 
or ciit, then weak fhoots are produced, 
which often become blighted in the fum- 
mer, though pruning will remedy thefe 
diforders. 

If tlie borders be impoverifhed by having 
eithejr f6o much kitchen-ftuff or flowers 
growing upon them, the trees will be too 
weak -, and if the weather be dry, they muft 
be watered plentifully three tifnes a week, 
wittf one ounce of fait added to each gal- 
lon' of water, or with the fame mixture 
prefcribed for vines, accoiding to the di- 
re'6lions given for managing old borders, 
and tfencht as foon as poffible. 

If thd flie be flrong, double the quan- 
tity* of fait before directed, and water the 
bottom of every tree* before the foot or 
lime is laid on at the time of trenching. 

But it there is not an opportunity of 
trenching, neverthclefs water thus mixed 
muft always be ufed For the above purpofe, 
and the borders d up over with a three^^ 
tined fork, that the moifture may the ear- 
lier reach the roots of the trees. 

' T 4 I have 
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t have found thcfe methods fuccefsful,- 
even when the flies have been very ftrong 
upon the trees, and have, in a few days, 
deilfoyed many of them, and caufed the 
tj'ees to Ihoot vjgoroufly. 

There is anotlier method that more ex- 
peditioufly kills the flies, but it is fubjedt 
to kill too many of the leaves, if made too 
ftrong, and is alfo detrimental to the fruit. 
However, the manner that I have per- 
formed it with the greatefl: fuccefs, is this 
mix water with fait, two ounces to the 
gallon ; then take fuch a brulli as is men- 
tioned amongft the inflruments ufed in 
gardening, dipt in the water, after the 
fait is quite dillblv'd, and wafli the frees 
with it in the evening, obferving to begin 
at the bottom of the tree, and make all 
. the ftrokes upwards : by that means the 
water will fall chiefly on the under fide of 
the leaves, where it is mofl wanted. This 
will occafion the infected leaves to drop off 
the trees, but will not injure the healthful 
ones ; and if it be not too late in the fum- 
raer, the trees will make good fhoots after, 
even fuch as wil] produce fruit the next 
year on peaches or neftaiines. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. XCVII. 

How to preferve Fruits from Ants, Birds, 
Wafps, Flies, Snails, &c. 

'"T^HE ants are much complained of for 
J[ deftroying fruit and leaves ; but 
when borders are rightly prepared and or- 
dered, they cannot live ; nor Jn old bor- 
ders, after they have been trenched and 
watered with the compofition mentioned 
for that purpofe ; but it ought to be ob- 
ferved that the ants in a border are general- 
ly near the wall ; for which purpofe there 
ought to be a little drill made with a hoe 
clofe to it, and that part watered the moft 
plentifully. 

Againft old walls either of brick or ftone, 
they are the moft troublefome, for as they 
lodge in the nail holes, the watering of 
the borders only has no effe6l upon them: 
but the walls fliould be watered all over 
with two ounces of fait to a gallon of 
water.. 

It is beft to do it with a fmall engine, 

the force of which will drive them out of 

their 
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theii* holes : but I fiiould chufe to have tho 
walls pointed with, lime mortar as foon as 
the trees have fhed their leaves. 

I haYejdeftroyed many by fufiering them 
to eat into a. nc^arme pretty deeply, then 
dipping it into a pan of fair water by 
which they leaye.the fruit, and ii it be af- 
ter Ijud upoi^, or near the tree, there will 
others rcfort to it, and may b^ kill;ed the 
fame way. 

The liorn or fl;?U fiiails are Ukewife 
noxious, to fruitrtreies J and- fhpuld there- 
fwe be carefjilly fought for in the fpring 
and fumiper. eyery morning, for tJitn they 
appear moil, and are foonefl defl-royed j 
and at. the time of winter-pruning, it is 
good to kill. all. that, can be fourid in^their 
holes. 

Cherries, and other, fruits againft walls 
may be pr£ftr.y^ frojn birds by nets ; but 
this method, is not fufficjent for guarding 
peaches, neclai'ines, plums, pears, grapes, 
figs, 6cc. from flies and wafps, which will 
be fure to have a tafte of the beil fruit, 
notwithftanding all our care. 

As to defti-oying of wafps, I can give no 

other direitioDS than what is generally 

prac. 
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praflifed, by demoliihing all tlie nefts that 
can be found in or near a fruit garden ; 
and as thefe are infeds of great increafe, 
the earlier this is exercifed in the fpring 
the better j for if we confider that every 
neft is the produ61:ion of one wafp that 
has hved all the winter, 'tis eafy to ima- 
gine that the killing: of one in the fpring, 
at their firft appearance, is of as much 
fervice as deftroying.a whole neft later. 

Many wafps and flies are alfo deliroyed 
by placing near the fruit-trees phials half 
full of ^yater, and making the- mouths of ' 
the veflels fweet every day with honey, 
coarie fugar, or the like. 

Yet, as I faid before, the earlier in the 
fpring thefe devices arc ufed, the more 
good tliey will do. 

But the moft cfFe£lual guard that I 
know for grapes, is cafes made of craj^e, 
gauie, or the like lort of ftud', large e- 
nough to contain a bunch, and tied round 
the ftalk juft above the berries^ which may 
be done without bruifmg them i this gives, 
a deal of trouble ; but the beft bunches 
deferve to have it beftowed on tliem, pro- 
vided they can thereby be preferved. 

3 I have ■ 
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I Iiave llkewlfe preferved neftannes by 
nailing clofe to the wall a large piece of 
crape fo as to covai* a dozen or more that 
grew near together. 



CHAP. XCVIII. 

How to gather Summer-Fruits. 

AL L kinds of fummer fruits muft 
be gathered in the morning, or elfe 
they will eat flat. 

Cherries fliould be full ripe before they 
are gathered, which may be known by 
their colour, for the reddcfl: forts will be 
changed on the fides next the fun to a very 
deep colour almoft black ; and thofe of 
the paler kinds will be quite red on the 
fun fide. 

In getting them from the trees, their 
ftalks fliould be nipt off^from the branches 
by the tliumb and fore finger ; for pulling 
breaks off the buds that might produce 
branches or bloflbms the next year. 

When plums are ripe they will quit their 
fl:alks eafUy ; if you give them the leafl: 
twill: with the fingers ; but they ought not 
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to be much handled, for it takes off the 
blue which is their beauty. 

Peaches and neflarines are much the 
beft when they are ripe enough to fall from 
the healthy branches of their own accord, 
and never ought to be gathered too early. 

If apricots in growing don't touch each 
other, they feldom drop ofFthfe tree before 
they are too ripe for moft palates, nay 
Tome times their upper end will become 
rotten before they naturally quit the ftalk; 
they are generally deemed in the greateft 
perfeftion when the part next the fun be- 
comes a little foft, or the end begins to 
open. It is an old and very good cuftom 
to gather a fig when there is a drop of 
water hangs at its end, for that is a certain 
fign of its being ripe 5 but there are fome 
forts that are fubje6l to burft, and never 
has a drop but when the fmall end quite 
to the ftalk is become nearly of the fame 
colour as the large end, then it is certainly 
ripe. 

Grapes feldom rot upon the vines by, 
being too ripe, and thofe appearing the 
moft tranfparent are always the ripeft ; but 
all berries on the fame bunch are feldom 

ripe 
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following method, viz. get a large quan- 
tity of mofs well dried ; and a number of 
earthen jars fufficient to hold the fruit, 
then place a layer of mofs and another of 
pears till the jars are full, and Itop them 
up with plugs as clofe as you pofliblycan, 
which done, cover them with fand a foot 
thick or more on every fide, and let them 
be opened one by one as they are wanted 
for ufe : if a few do happen to rot, the mofs 
will receive their moiiture, and prevent 
them from injuring the others. 

Such as are defigned to be ufed firfl after 
they have been couched, may be hid upon 
a boarded floor or flielves in the fruitery, 
where they ought to be kept dry by open- 
ing the windows in fine days, but in rain or 
fro/ly weather, the windows muft be kept 
clofe ftopt, to prevent the air from having 
any effefl upon the fruit ; and if the wea- 
ther continues fevere, they mult be covered 
with ftraw and cloths. 

The propereft rooms for fruit are thoife 
with the windows on the fouth fide, and 
that can either have a fire in them, or are 
next to fome ftove, or other room where 
one is commonly kept, wliicli ought to be 
- U both 
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both in frofty and rainy weather ; for if 
pears are not kept dry, they are apt to rot, 
and will likewifetafte mufty. 

Such forts of apples as are defigned ft 
the table, muft be ordered in every refpei 
as pears ; but thofe for baking, Sec. may be 
laid in large heaps, only obferving to move 
them fometimes, and pick out thofe that 
are rotten. Walnuts may be preferved 
by the fame means that grapes are, after 
they are cleanfed from their huiks and 
rubbed quite dry, as alfo fmall nuts and fil- 
berts, faving that thefe two forts laft mei 
tioned need nothing to pack them in bi 
their own huft.s. 

Quinces may remain upon the trees til 
tlie end of October, and are generally ufe 
foan after gathering ; but they may be 
preferved from rotting till February, if it 
be defired, by the method as pears and 
apples are kept. 

Note. If the pUigs before mentioned 
have rofm melted over them, it wUl caufe 
the fruit to keep better ; and where there 
IS conveniency of doing it, I would advife 
to have the jars placed in a deep cellar. 

Me. 
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' Medlars' ought not to be gdthered till 
the endW Oftbber; and then* they have a 
very auttere tafte -, yet wheii they are br- 
come rotten, are valued by many ; and to 
caufe their decay, or to bring them to tfll 
early, they may be laid in -wheat bran', 
made incffff with fair water, to caufe a fer- 
xtt'entatidn. ; 

-* They ought to be laid in a box or tub: 
with a covering of moifl: braYi in the Bot- 
tom, after that a fingle layer of fruit, but 
not to touch each other, and upon them 
lay a covering of bran an inch thick. 
After that, five or fix layers of each may 
be laid alternately, but there muft be a 
covering of bran at the top, and as it be- 
comes drier, there muft be more water 
poured upon them -, by this means they 
will be in perfection in fourteen days time; 
but if they be lay'd thin upon dry ftraw, 
they will remain found for two months. 
For to keep them the longer in eating, I 
would advife to have three fourths remain 
dry till others begin to be fit for ufe, then 
lay a part to ferment as before ; and before 
this laft parcel is confumed, thofe laid dry 
"will begin to decay naturally, 

U z Tho' 
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APPLES. 



THERE are great variety of apples 
in England ; but I think a few of 
the beft kinds, that follow each other in 
ripening, will be fufficient to ferve the 
whole year, both for deferts and for the 
kitchen; and as this fort of fruit is well 
known, the different fize, fhape, 6cc. needs 
no defcribiiig. 

The Margaret apple is firft ripe for de- 
ferts ; it will bear upon a ftandard grafted 
upon a crab-ftock, or upon a paradife- 
ftock, from which it is earlieft ripe, and 
the fruit the largeft, either againft a w^l, 
or in any fort of dwarf; and I think all 
apples for deferts are the beft from dwarf- 
trees. 

U 3 Cod- 
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Codlins, common, and Kentifh, are the 
firft for the kitchen, and will bear upon 
their own roots in efpaliers, w will make 
ftandards if grafted upon crab-ftocks. 

The fummer Scarlet pearmain is a good 
fruit for either table or kitchen ufe, and 
will bear on ftandards. 

The golden pippin is good for many 
ufes, and I think the fruit is much larger 
and better from a dwarf-tree than a ftand- 
ard. I have heard gentlemen much re- 
commend the fmalleft, and thought then\ 
to be of a particular kind; but I really 
think there is but one kind, and the dif- 
ference that appears in them is only owing 
to the vigour of the trees or different foils 
they grow in 3 for I always obferved that 
if a tree grew in dry foil, and made but 
little flioots, yet bore plentifully, then the 
fruit was fmaller, and earlier ripe than 
thofe that are larger ; but if the large ones 
come from trees that grow upon land not 
too wet, then they are as well tafted when 
ripe as the fmall phes. 

^* Kirton or crackt pippin, aromatic ruf- 

"fet, Drap-d- or, -Wheeler's ruflet. Royal 

fufiet, French or grey rennet, nonpareil, 

' 2 ' red 
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ired calvil, and TApi, are all the beft fortsi 
of apples for the table, and the latter kind 
will keep while the others ripen on the 
tree* 

The fummer pearmain, Holland pip- 
pin, golden rennet, the hanging apple pr 
fliort ftalkt ruffet, BafFen pippin, royal 
pearmain, lemon pippin, orange pippin, 
Bridgewater pippin, Dr. Barnard's apple, 
partridge apple, ft one pippin, and winter 
pearmain, are all good apples for th? kit- 
chen ufe, and with codlins will ferve every 
day in the year, and make healthy ftan- 
dard trees when grafted upon crab-ftocks.' 

The ftire, redftreak and woodcock ap- 
ple, are all good for cyder, and are proper 
to plant in fields, by reafon they are not 
pleafant to eat raw. 

APRICOTS. 



The mafculine is a fmall round fi'uit; 
and is ripe in the beginning or middle of 
July, but not the beft bearer, for it blof- 
foms early, and they arc fubje6l to be killed 
by froft, except its branches are very 

U 4 weU 
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well covered at the firft appearance 
bloffoms. 

The tranfparent is larger than the former, 
and of a pale yellow, or whitifti colour, 
and is ripe in the beginning of Auguft. 
The tree is not vigorous, which renders it 
the fittefL for an efpalier or dwarf; but if 
it is not planted in a proper foil, the ex- 
tremities of the young branches are apt to 
die in winter. 

The BruiTels is a middle-fized fruit, prettji \ 
full of bright red fpots on the fide next 
tlie fun, and ripens in the beginning of 
Auguft; the branches of a year old are 
of a bright brown colour. 

The orange apricot is the moft commoni l 
and the beft bearer ; it is a large fruit of 
a roundifh make, the fide next the fun is 
markt with red, and it ripens moft com- 
monly in Auguft. 1 
The Turkey is the largeft, tho" fome-l 
what flat in its make, witliout being much 
markt with red, and ripens fomewhat later 
than the laft, and not lb good a bearer. 

There is a fmalJ apricot which ripens 
\N'ith the Turkey ; it is of a roundifh (hapft 
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and a deep yellow colour both without 
and within, the flefh adheres to the ftone, 
and the kernel taftes like a fweet almond ; 
the tree does not make much wood, neither 
does it bear very well. 

CHERRIES. 



The fraall May cherry. May duke, 
Kentifli, Flemifti, morellas, black and 
white hearts, are all very common. But 
there is a late duke much refembles the 
May duke in fize, and colour, but is at 
leaft twenty days later before it ripens ; it 
is alfo fomething longer in fliape, as alfo 
the leaves, than thofe of the former. 

The wild black and red cherries are well 
known in mofl: paits of this kingdom. 
The black corroon, and lukeward, are not 
much unlike the black and white hearts in 
colours, but are rounder and not quite fo 
large, the' as well tafted, better bearers, 
and make healthier trees, for which I think 
they ought to have the preference. 

The amber cherry is of a middle fize, 

makes a healthy tree, and bears well; its 

name tells its colour; the fruit has a plea- 

fant 
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the fame that bears the name of the GaC- 
coin heart at Ragnal in Nottinghamfliire. 
The owners of each place, at the time 
they were planted, were both curious in 
fruit: the one his late Grace the Duke 
of Rutland, and the other Refin MelUni, 
Efq; And by what defcription I have had 
from feveral gentlemen of the fruit, it is 
the fame cherry as the former ; but a fruit 
of a valuable kind has often many names 
given it, for undoubtedly it has many ad- 
mirers, who are apt to call it by the 
name of the place where they firll faw it, 
or from the nobleman's or gentleman's 
name who owned it. 

As for inflance, I have in lefs than four 
years pall, near Sleaford in Lincolnfliire, 
met with a different kind of cherry to any 
of the former ; it is called the Bai'amdam, 
which is the name of the place where it 
grows, in a perfedt wild manner, fo that 
not any one can give account of their 
being planted. Mr. Pattifon the proprie- 
tor of the land, and prefent inhabitant;, 
is now about fixty years of age, who told 
me their number was greatly increafed in 
liis time J and he further added, that the 
fame 
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4me land had been the property of his 
fether, and grand-father, boUi of whom 
he knew very well, but neither of them was 
c\'er able to give him any account of its 
being planted. And I am by juft reafons 
prompt to fay, there is no marks of art in 
any part of the Holt, but they increafe by 
(bckers like black thoms, and bear upon 
as finatl bulhes. I have more than once 
curioully examined them ; for, foon after 
the time that I 6rft faw them, I entered 
into a contraft with the right honourable 
Lord Robert Manners, which engaged me 
to refide the greateft part of my time at 
Bloxhohne, which is no more than five miles 
from Baramdam. I have got fome plants 
of the kind xmder my care, which thrive 
well, and bear plentiftiUy; tho' before I 
few tlie original Hoti, I had been told they 
would not dmve in any other place ; but I 
find them quite to the contrary, for they 
ftin grow and bear upon moiA (pungy land, 
where other cherries will not live long. This 
I have fcen near Ancafter, where I bought 
fome young plants, and there was a larger 
tree in that ground than any one at Baram- 
dam i it was quite healthy and free from 
mols. 
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mofs, notwithftanding its roots were in 
water the greateft part of the year. 

They will root well the firft year of 
laying, and I think that the beft way to 
propagate them ; for the common kinds 
made ufe for ftocks are not fo good, being 
fubjeft to make llrong downright roots, 
whereas thefe are very fibrous, and grow 
very near the furface. 

I have propagated the duke cherry upon 
them, and it is not fo fubjefl to bhghts as 
it is upon the wild black or red, tho' it 
does not make lb ftrong Ihoots ; but I think 
'tis the better for that, for dwarfs or espa- 
liers. 

The trees upon their own roots never 
grow to be large ones, and the leaves are 
fmall and fmooth, and are of a bright co- 
lour; the young fhoots are fmall, much 
like thofe of the morella, and bear their 
fruit like them, the greateft part of which 
ripens in Auguft, and but few in July. 

It is a middle fized round cherry, of a 
red colour, and its tafte is not quite fo 
fweet as fome others ; tho' it is not a four 
cherry, yet it has fome little flavour of bitter 
in it, like the wild black. 

Moft 
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Moft other kinds of cherries are the 
longeft lived upon dry foils, admit it is 
not a loofe gravel or fand ; they profper 
well upon a ftrong loam, and the deeper 
it is before it comes to the cold c!ay, the 
better ; 'tis bad to have water, fand or gravel 
too near the furface, but they will thrive 
very well if there is a loofe creachy Rone 
or rock within a foot of the top. 

'-. FILBERDS and NUTS. 

There are two kinds of filberds, both 
thin flielled; the fkin upon the kernels of 
one is red, and the other white, that is 
the only difference in them, for their 
taftes are bpth alike. As to hafle-nuts 
there are great variety of them, but the 
Ibits moft commonly planted in gardens 
arc the large ones, called the Spanifh and 
Lombardy nuts, both have thin fliells : 
tlie cob-nut is very large, but tlie fliell is 
thicker than the former, 

FIGS. 

Tho' this is a very rich fruit, yet there are 

not fo many admirers of it as of others, 

for 
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for which reafon I Hiall only rricxrd^ix ^ 
few forte that are the bed beaiers. 

Firft, there are two v/hite forts, the oi\z 
large and gather long in its make,, but ih\: 
Jftalk is fhort; the other is lefs, and of the 
fli^pe of a butfpn; the pulp of both is 
yvhite, and fb is the fkin, but tliey are well 
tafted ; and many of their fruit will, refill 
]t|ie winter's frpfts -, apd that wljipjl}. puts 
out in the fpiing ripens well, which makes 
theni good bearers, but both require 
walls. 

There is a middle fized blue fig,, of a 
fhort make; it bears well upon the /upper 
endis of thp laft year's ftioots, and n^any 
^hat appear in autviixin will live all wii^ 
ter i it is very thin fkinned, and tl^ feeds 
^re not very large, with a rich pulp of a 
fed colour, which retidqrs it a good fruit; 
but it requires a wall. .,' , . 

I have feen a large fig of a dark purple 
colour, has a long make, and l^rge lejives 
piore divided than n^oft others;: it is.npt a 
good bearer, v^itjigut n^uqh carej fpr.if it 
IS too full of wood, the young br4Hc|i^ are 
killed in the winter, and that fruit which 
f omes upon the branches of the fame year 

feldow 
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feldom ripens, but that which does is ex- 
tremely good ; it is called the Genoa fig. 

The Vcmifingue fig is pretty large, of 
a brown colour, and round make, pointed 
a little at the ftalk ; the pulp is very rich, 
and the fkin is fo thJn that it generally 
cracks when ripe ; this tree, and the two 
laft, require to be matted in the winter, if 
the autimm fhiit is expected to live. 

There is a fmall fig, that has a green 
fkin when ripe, the' the pulp is red ; I 
have feen it bear very well on a low ftand- 
ard, or fort of efpaJier, and is not at all 
inclinable to grow high, or make long 
fhoots. 

The minion fig is very fmall, of a 
brown colour ; the tree b always low, 
and will bear without the affiftance of a 
wall. 

There is a blue fig of a middle fize, very 
red within, but the pulp is not fo melting 
as fome others -, yet, as it requires but little 
trouble, I would advlfe the planting of it, 
for it will bear, and the fruit will ripen 
very well without a wail ; it is called thci 
dwarf-fig. 

Ihai 
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I have lately had two khids recommend- 
ed to me for extraordinary good ones, but 
I have not feen their fruit • the one is call- 
ed the Hanover, and the other the Cy- 
prian fig, but what perfeftions they have 
I don't know. 

GRAPES. 

There Is no certain time to be fixedl for 
the ripening of grapes, but the earlieft are 
called the July grapes : there are the white 
and black, both fmall, with large feeds ia 
them, and are liable to be eat with flies, if 
they are not guarded from them with bags 
of crape or the like. 

' The black and white fweet waters : the 
berries of both are round, but not of equal 
fize ', for there are fome as large as the May 
cherry, and others, upon the fame bunch, 
no bigger than a fmall corn of fhot ; but 
thofe that are large are very good, having 
a thin fkin, and full of a pleafant juice, 
when ripe : they make very thick Ihoots, 
but not long ones ; and as their leaves are 
large, their branches fhould be laid at a 
great diftance from one another in the 
fummer. 

X Note, 
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The white mufcadine is one of the tnoft 
common grapes, and it bears and ripens 
as well as moft. The bunches are of a 
middle lize, fo are the berries, which are 
of an amber colour when ripe, full of a 
pleafant juice, have a thin fkin, and the 
kemals are not too large. The vine makes 
long healthy fhoots, of a pale browri co- 
lour, but not thick ; the leaves are of a 
pale or yellowifti green, and fome of them 
are variegated with white in the autumn. 
There is one called the royal mufcadine, 
which differs from the white mufcadine 
only in this, that the berries and leaves 
are of a darker green. 

The black Frontiniac. The bunches are 
long, and the berries thinly hung upon 
them ; and at the time that fome are ripe 
and of a dark brown colour, others will be 
green : the fhape of both is longifh. They 
are a good grape, but have not much of the 
Frontiniac tafte^ the leaves are large, and 
tvim brown in the autumn, fo do the fhoots, 
which are flrong and of the fame colour. 

N. B.Thefe kinds of grapes already men- 
tioned will ripen in a good feafon and dry 
foil, either in efpaliers or flandards. 

X 2 The 
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Tlie following forts all require walls. 
TUe brick grape is as plentifti! a bearer 
as any I know, and will ripen againft a 
wall any year, with proper order: theber- 
ries.are of a flefli colour; their fldn thin, 
but full of very fweet juice ; they are of a 
longifh fhape, but clofely placed to each 
other on the bunches, which are but fmaU, 
and often grow three of them upon one 
branch : the fhoots are long and fmall, of 
a pale colour -, the leaves, when young, are 
meally, but in the autumn change to a dark 
red, variegated with a pale yellow ; they 
are not large, nor much indented on the 
edges, but have always an uneven furface. 
The claret grape is well known by its 
juice, which is four, and red as claret i the 
leaves are large and of die fame colour. 

The black Spaniih or Alicant grape, has 
very iargei bunches, and alfo large berries, 
of a round Ihape, but a little flat af the 
end : when ripe they are of a dark brown 
colour, thinly hung upon the bunches, 
with Ibme quite green amongft them, but 
the ripe ones have a pleafant tafte j the 
leaves and fhoots are both large, and of a 
red colour in the autumn. It is a very 
good beaier. 

The 
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The red Hamburgh is an excellent grape, 
and is fure to ripen in a good fummer: 
the berries are very large, and finely co- 
loured; if they hang their full time, fome 
of the bunches will turn black. 

The black Hamburgh ripens a little after 
the red, and has all the good qualities of 
the other : the leaves are large as well as 
the Ihoots, and ihould be nailed no lefs 
than a foot apart, in the fummej-. 

The grape called by fome the raifin 
grape, and by the French Le Sanmoireau : 
the berries are of a long {liape, very large, 
and of a pale brown colour ; they have a 
very long ftalk, and hang thin upon the 
bunches, which are pretty large ; the fruit 
eats flefliy, but has a very pleafant juice; 
the leaves are very large, and fo are the 
branches, which bear well, if they are laid 
thin againft the wall. 

The white Frontiniac is a grape of a very 
fweet and perfumed tafte : the berries ai^e - 
round, and the greateft part of them arc 
pretty large, and when full ripe have a 
fine white duft on them, and the fide next 
the fun is fometimes a little fpotted with 
brown : this vine bears very well, and the 
fruit will ripen in fome feafons without any 
X j; artificial 
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artificial heat, but earlier with it ; the leaves 
are of a midcile fize, fo ai'e the branches* 
wliich are of a pale colour. 

Tiie blue Frontiniac is much like the for- 
mer, in ripening and tafle, and fo are feme 
of the berries ; but there are many fmall 
ones upon a bunch, except they are guard- 
ed from frcifts in the time of blonbming. 

The grizeled Frontiniac is in fize like the 
former, but the colour is yellow, mixed 
with a dark red or brown. It is higher 
perfumed than either of the former, but 
does not ripen fo well without the aflilt- 
ance of fire, which would improve any of 
the eight lafl: mentioned forts. 

The fqllowing kinds fcarcely ever ripen, 
in our climate, without artificial heat, viz» 

The Tokay is an admirable grape, when 
in perfection: its bunches are very large, 
fo are the berries, and of a flame colour; 
their juice has a rich flavour, fomcwhat 
like the Tokay wine. 

The Lombardy is a very large and beau- 
tiful grape, finely coloured with pale red 
on the fun fide, and of that circumference 
that the berries next the wall partake rery 
little of the colour, for want of fun, and do 
not ripen fo well: it is one of the /houJ- 
dered 
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dered grapes, or fuch as appear to have 
three bunches upon one ftalk, and the fide 
bunches are pretty near, as large as the 
bunches of feveral kinds : I have known a 
bunch of this kind weigh feven pounds. 

The St. Peter's grape. The berries and 
bunches are of the fame fhape and fize 
as the laft mentioned, but of a green co- 
lour, ,and, when made ripe by fire, are co- 
vered with a white powder. 

MEDLARS. 

I am not acquainted with many kinds 
of this fruit, tho* I have obferved a variety 
both in tha trees and fruit ; for fome have 
pricks like thorns upon their branches, 
and others have none; and fome fhoot 
more vigoroufly than others, with broader 
leaves ; and the fruit of one is much lar- ^ 
ger than that of another. But I think the 
tree without pricks upon it, which bears 
a fmall fort, is much ^better fruit than the 
other ; for it has a much fmaller core, and 
the pulp is of a pleafanter tafte. 

MULBERRIES. 

I know but two forts of mulberries, the 
common black and the white, whofe fruit 

X 4 ^ is 
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and yellow on the other, but when full 
ripe it is much fhrivel'd ; the pulp is melt- 
ing, with plenty of rich juice; and it ri- 
pens at the latter end of Auguft and begin- 
ning of September. 

The Newington nedarine is both large 
and beautiful } its colour is almoil all fear- 
let without, as alfo within near the ftone, 
to which the pulp adheres clofely, and is 
very melting and full of a pleafant juice ; it 
ripens in September. 

The Roman nectarine is an excellent 
fruit of a large fize, and a round make, 
with a dark colour on the fide next the fun, 
but the other is yellow, and when full 
ripe it fhrivelsj the pulp is then full of a 
rich juice, and very red at the ftone, to 
which it clofely adheres ; it ripens in Sep- 
tember. 

Temple's ne£larine is of a middle fize, 
and a longifli ftiape ; and not of fo dark 
a red as fome others neither without nor 
within; but the pulp is not inferior to any 
in tafte: it ripens in the beginning or mid- 
dle of September. 

The Vermaili, or Peterborough nec- 

tarincj is of a middle fize, round fhape, 

and 
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and always of a green colour; and tho"'' 
'tis fo late as Oftober before it ripens, yet 
if the tree is properly ordered, the pulp is 
tender and fuU of a pleafant juice. 

PEACHES proper for a fmall garden. 

There is not a neceflity of planting fo- 
many peaches as pears, for the former are- 
not in eating much more than tliree 
months, and the latter may be fo ordered 
as to be in ufe the whole year. 

I don't think it in the leall: neceiTary to 
defcribc all the l^inds of peaches J am ac- 
quainted with, for there are many not worth ■ 
any one's obfervation; therefore I fliall' 
only mention a few that are known to be 
good, and fuch kinds as are in eating the 
whole feafon : and thofe gendemen that 
are defirous of greater variety may be fur- 
nilhed with names in other catalogues; 
but if they confult more than one, 'tis pof^ 
fible they may find more names than differ 
in forts of fruit; for I have obferved Ic- 
veral changes in the names of tins kind of 
fruit, within thefe thirty years laft paft: 
fometimes 'tis done by a perfon's liking^thc' 
fruit. 
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fruit, and not knowing its name, calls 
it according to his own fan'cy, and after 
that recommends the kind, and. from 
thence others are propagated and called by 
this new name : again, there are fome that 
are a6lually known by two or three names^ 
occafioned by thofe who have wrote ca- 
talogues of this kind of fruit, one author 
thinking it not material to mention all the 
nameis belonging to one fort, calls it only 
by one, and then another defcribes the 
fame fruit by a different name; which 
caufes fome readers to imagine, that there 
are more feperate kinds than there really 
are. 

There are many kinds of early peaches, 
which are called by the name of Nutmes, 
Troy, Capuchine, &c. but I think they 
are only proper for thofe gentlemen that 
have a great number of walls ; for at the 
time they are ripe, there are other kinds of 
fruit in perfection, which much exceed them 
in goodnefs. 

The white Magdalene is the firft early 
peach that I recommend. It is a mid- 
dle fized fruit, of a round make, with 
a deep furrow on one fide j is of a very 

white 
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white colour, except when fully 1 
the fun, and then that fide is 
faintly markt with red. The pi 
melting, and parts from the 11 
\yhi|:^ it is fometimes a little rec 
■.•^5^^1l of a rich juice. It gei 
gins to ripen about the middle or 
of Auguft. 

The Montaban is a middle fi 
almoft round, with a cleft on on' 
■not pointed: 'tis of a bright r< 
, except a little next the wall whici 
the flefli is melting and well tafl 
fometimes red at the ftone, fron 
parts freely ; it begins to ripen at 
end of Auguft, and will hold 
near- a month : the tree is a goo 
and makes plenty of healthy bra 

The minion is a tender kin( 
being very fubje^fl to the fmothe: 
lefs great care is taken ; but whe 
is in good orderj the fruit is larj 
a bright colour fo far as it is expc 
fun ; the pulp is full of a rich jui 
very 'red round the ftone, which is 
for the fize of the fruit : it ript 
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latter end of Auguft, and the greateft part 
of September. 

. The Royal George is not one of the 
largeft peaches, but the tree vis generally a 
good bearer ; the fruit is of a round make, 
and no fort of nipple at the upper end ; it 
has a cleft on one fide, and flat at the flalk 
ib far as it is expofed to the fun ; the fkin is 
of a deep red with a down upon it, and the 
other part is white and full of fmall red 
fpecks ; the flefh is melting, and very red 
near the ftone. It ripens in the beginning 
of September. 

Smith's early Newington is a middle 
feed peach, of a roundifh make, and a fine 
' red next the fun, with a foft down upon 
it, but the other fide is of a pale green ; the 
flefh eats firm, and its juice is very pleafant, 
and the flione is red* It ripens at the lat-, 
ter end of Auguft, and beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

The Noblefs is a large peach almoft 
round, and marbled on the fide next the 
fun with a dark red or purple colour, but 
the other fide is of a pale green ; the pulp 
is very melting, of a greenifii colour, is 
full of a pleafant juice, and comes clean 
I from 
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from the (lone. It ripens in the beginning 
of September. 

The Violet peach is a large fruit, and not 
inferior to any in goodnefs, for the pulp 
is quite melting and full of an extraor- 
dinary pleafant juice ; 'tis of an oval fhape, 
and the fide next the fun of a purple co- 
lour, with a little down upon it. It ripens 
at the latter end of September, 

The Admirable, fo called from its fize 
and beauty, for it is very large and of a 
round (hape, finely coloured with red on 
the fide towards the fun ; the flefh parts 
from the ftone, and is of a purple colour p 
and though 'tis not fo foft as fome others^ 
yet it has great plenty of juice that is well 
tailed. It ripens in die latter end of Sep- 
tember. 

The Portugal peach is of a large fize 
and a round fhape ; the fide next the fun 
is finely coloured with red, and has a foft 
down upon it 5 the fhape is even and air 
mofl round ; its pulp is not fo much melt- 
ing as fome others, but the juice is plea- 
fant J and the flefh is red at the ftone, to 
which it clofely adheres. It is a healthy tree, 
and the fruit ripens late in September. 

The 
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The royal peach, or pavie royal, is one 
of the larger fort, and of a handfome 
round make; the colour is almoll all red, 
but paler next the wall than it is next the 
fun ; the flelh parts from the ftone and is 
of a red colour round it, and full of a rich 
juice; it ripens at the latter end of Sep- 
tember; and the tree muft be carefully 
obferved and watered with a proper mix- 
ture, or elfe it will be blighted, if the foil 
is not very fuitable. 

The Italian peach is a middle fized fruit,, 
of a longifh make, and dark red colour 
on the fide next the fun ; the flefh i» melt-* 
ing and full of a pleafant juice, it is red 
next the ftone, and ripens at the latter 
end of September ; and the tree is a good 
bearen 

The Chancellor's peach is a middle-fized 
fruit, of a bright red colour covered with 
down ; the pulp is yellow, except n?ar the 
ftone, where it is red, and full of a plea- 
fant juice. It ripens at the latter end of 
September, and the tree bears very plen- 
tifully. 

The Purpree, or purple peach, is a large 
fruit of a dark red or fort of purple co- 

8 lour; 
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lour-, the fleJh is yellow and melting, with 
plenty of pleafant juice; it paits from the 
ftone where it is red ; and ripens at tl 
latter end of September. 

Teton de Venus, or the breafl: of Ve- 
nus, fo called from its being ihaped like 
a woman's breaft, being deeply clefted on 
one fide, without a fharp point at the end, 
but is plump and round on each fide the 
cleft; the fruit is fomewhat longifli, and 
has a little red on the fide next the fun ; 
but the fielh is wlute, and full of a plea- 
fant juice ; and it ripens at the latter end 
of September. 

The old Newington is known and ad- 
mired by many ; 'tis one of the largeft fort, 
and has a handfome round fhape ; the fide 
next the fun is of a beautiful red, and fo 
is the flefli next the ftone ; and when the 
fiuit is perfectly ripe, none has a pleafanter 
juice, nor in greater quantity ; and the pulp 
is of a fine yellow colour next the fkin, it is 
melting and not too foft; and ripens in the- 
beginning of October. 

This tree ought to be left very thin of' 
wood, at the time of winter-pruning. 
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The RombuUion is a pretty large peachy 

of a fine red colour next the fun, with a 

deep furrow on one fide, and rather lon- 

I ^fh in fhape ; it is very red at the ftone, 

from which it parts ; it is melting, and ^he 

juice is well tailed for a late ptach, for it 

does not ripen till Oftober : the tree bears 

well, but the branches fhould be kept 

thin. 

J The Cambray is a middle-fized peach, 

\. fomewhat longifli in its make, but not 

much red, tho' the pulp is melting, and 

' has plenty of juice for a late peach. It 

ripens in Oftober j and the tree is healthy, 

and a good bearer. 

I The Perlique, or the late Admirable, 

I is a very large peach, of a roundifti make, 

|, with a little nipple at top ; it is red next the 

! fun, but the other fide is of a pale green; 

! the flefli parts from the ftone, next which 

k it is of a pale red ; it ripens in Odober, and 

if the feafon is dry and warm, the fruit is 

very good ; but the young branches fhould 

be at a great diftance from one another, 

or elfe the fruit is apt to rot : the tree is t 

healthy, and bears plentifully. 

Y Thi 
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The Catherine peach is a fine large frviir, 
of a round make, and of a beautiful red 
colour on the fide next tlie fun, but the 
other is white ; the juice has a pleafaiit 
tafte, and the pulp is improwd by lying 
three or four days before it is eat ; it does 
not part from the ftone, but is very red ; 
it ripens in October ; and fome of them will 
continue a confiderable time without rott- 
ing, if the feafon is fine, and if neither 
the branches nor fruit be left in too great 
a quantity, for the tree is a plentiful 
bearer. 

There has been a peach lately recom- 
mended to me by the name of the Ham- 
flcirt, but I am not acquainted with the 
fruit, nor do I know the time of its ri- 
pening. 

QJJ I N C E S. 

There are many kinds ; but the only {<| 
that I would chufe to plant is one of 
make of the Buree pear, and about 
large J tlie tree is healthy and of a larger 
fize than others, and bears plentifully moft 
yetirs. It is called the Portugal quince. 

PEARS, 
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The earlicft pear that I know of any 
value is the petit mufcat; it ripens molt 
commonly in July, tho' I have known it 
feme years ripe at Midfummer againft a 
fouth wall J it is but a fmall pear, fomewhat 
long in its make, of a yellow colour, ex- 
cept on the fide next the fun, which is of 
a dark red; it has an agreeable tafte, 
fomewhat perfumed, and if the tree is 
kept in good order, the fruit eats moift, 
but if the tree is too full of old wood, then 
the fruit is not good. 

I never have feen it grow upon ftan- 
dard-trees, but have known it to do 
extremely well and bear plentifully upon 
wall-trees, elpaliers and dwarfs. As this 
pear ripens fo early, it will do extremely 
well againft a north-eaft or north-well af- 
pe£t, for in June both thefe walls receive 
feveral hours fun. 

The mufcat Robert is fometimes called 

the Queen's pear, or the amber pear, from 

its yellow colour. It begins to ripen not 

more than a week later than the former ; 

Y2 it 
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it is fomewhat larger and rather rounder 
in its make, has a longer Halk, and bear^ 
in clufters : it has a very pleafant fiavoi 
without being either harfli or meally. 

The young ihoots are of a yellow colour, 
and as they are long and weak, require to 
be fupported either by nailing to a wall 
or in an efpalier, or confined to flakes 
either concave or horizontally : it does not 
require any better afpeft than the former; 
but in a garden where there is room, I 
would chufe to have one againft a wall, 
and another in fome kind of dwarf, that 
they may be the longer eatable. 

The Citron de Camus, is a niiddle-fized, 
pear, more long than round, but not fharp 
pointed ; it is of a pale green or yellow 
colour, and fometimes faintly ftained with 
red on the fide towards the fun ; it has a 
longifh ftalk, and bears plentifully in large 
clullers; it has a very agreeable juice, and 
its flefli is tender ; it ripens at the end of 
July, and beginning of Auguft : and as 
this tree makes ftiff healthy flioots, it will 
do extremely well in a ftandaid, with pro- 
per cutting, admit it is propagated on a 
free flock ; but the fruit does not ripen fb 
early 
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early as thofe againft walls, or upon dwarfs, 
and if it be in both fhapes in one ground, 
the fruit will be the longer in eating. 

The Magdalen, or St. James's,' takes 
its name from the time of its being ripe. 
It is a green pear, but turns rather yellow 
in ripening: 'tis of the fmaller fort, but 
very good, being full of a rich juice; and 
will bear either in a ftandard or any other 
fliape, and makes a very healthy tree. 

The green Chifel is a middle-fized pear, 
fomcwhat longifii, and rather fhai-p point- 
ed towards the ftalk; it always remains 
green, and is very full of juice, but I don't 
think it has fo brifk a tafte as feme others : 
I never faw it bear on a ftandard, but it 
makes a healthy tree, and bears well againft 
a wall, or in any kind of dwarf; and ripens 
in the beginning of Augufl:. 

La Brute-bonne, or the brute pear, takes' 
its name from the fiefli near the core, be- 
ing coarfe and gritty ; yet it has many per- 
feilions belonging to it, and may juftly be 
ranked amongil: the beft forts of fnmmer 
pears, for the greateft part of its flefli is 
melting, and full of a vinous juice, which 
is perfumed, but not too highly. 

y 3 'Tis 
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'Tis of a pale green colour, and the fide 
next the fun is faintly markt with red j it 
IS much about the fize of an autumn Ber- 
gamot, but not of fo flat a make, and tho' 
it is a roundifh pear, yet it is a little point- 
ed at both ends, and has but a very ihoit 
ftalk. Part of them will be ripe about the 
middle of Augufl:, but 'tis beft to gather 
them fome time before, otherwife the 
greatefl: part of them will be deftroyed by 
fraali birds, wafps, and flies. It will bear 
in any {hape, and makes a ftrong healthy 
tree, if trained up for a ftandaid ; its 
leaves arc longiih, and of a dark gieen on 
the upper fide, but their under fides are 
meally. 

The Jargonelle, is a middle-fized pear, of 
a long Ihape, with a large eye or dew-bit; 
it is very fmall towards the ftalk, which is 
long ; its fide next thq fun is generaEy of a 
dark red or brown colour, but the other 
fide, when ripe, is ofa bright yellow. They 
begin to ripen about the middle or end of 
Auguft, and are extremely good, being full 
of a very pleafant juice; but are liable to 
be deftroyed by wafps, and flies» if they 
are 
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are not gathered at their fkUt beginning to 
turn yellow. 

The tree makes long crooked fhoots, that 
are fubjeft to canker ; for which reason I v 
think 'tis the flttcft for walls or dwarfs, 
^d kept with proper cutting. 

There are two Blanquet, or blanket 
peai's, the great, and the finall, but the lat- 
ter I efteem the heft; it is fometimes called 
the pearl pear ; it ripens about the end of 
Aiiguft,and is admirably good, being quite 
melting, and full of a rich juice. It is 
but a fmall pear, of a longifti fhape, and 
quite yellow; it bears its fruit in clufters, 
and in great plenty, but its fhoots are 
very weak, and not proper for a ftandard- 
tree. 

The fummer Bergamy diiSers but little 
from that valuable and well known pear 
the Autumn Bergamy; the former has moft 
of the perfections of the latter, but is of 
a green colour, and its time of ripening 
;is earlier, being about the end of Auguft ; 
it is a healthy ftrong tree, and will bear up- 
on a ftandard. 

Of the rofe pears there are two fcrts both 
ejctremdy good ; the one is called the curled 

Y4 rofe 
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rofe pear, or the rofe water pear, for its 
juice (of which it is very full) taftes like 
it, and if the tree be in good health, the 
flefli of the fruit is quite melting; it has 
a very ftiort ftalk, and bears in clutters, 
either on ftandards or otherwife ; the leaves 
ai'e large, round, and of a yeJlowifh co- 
lour i the fruit has fome fmall appearance 
of a purple colour on the fide next the 
fun, but the other parts, when ripe, are 
of a pale yellow, and full of ruffet fpots : 
it is a middle fized pear, more long than 
round, and thick at the end next the flalk, 
but not pointed J it is in eating at the 
end of Auguft, and beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

The other rofe pear has a long ftalk, 
very fmall, and is of a flatter fhape than 
the autumn Bergamot, and fomewhat lar- 
ger J 'tis of a dark brown colour on the 
fide next the fun, but turns yellow on the 
other fide when it becomes ripe: its flefli is 
pot fo tender as the other, but the juice is 
as rich, of which it is very full, and be- 
gins to ripen early in September. The 
birds, \vafps, and flies, are very fond of 
fhis, as well as feveral others before mi 
tioned 
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tiouedj for which reafon, it ought to be 
gathered and kept out of their way. It 
is a weak fhooting tree, and not proper for, 
a ftandard. 

There are two forts of the orange Ber- 
gamies, both very much alike in ihape and 
iize i but the one is green, and the other 
is yellow, with a faint red on the fide 
next the fun ; it is fometimes called the 
royal orange Bergamy. I think it the beft; 
tho' it has not fo high a perfume as the 
other, yet 'tis as full of juice, and of a 
much briiker tafte. The flefh of both are 
breaking, and their fhapes are fomewhat 
round, but hoUow round the eye, and a 
little pointed at the ftalk, which is fhort. 
They ripen in the beginning of September, 
and bear plentifully in any fort of dwarf, 
but don't make healtliy ftandards, for their 
branches are fubjeft to canker ; they are 
about as big as the autumn Bergamy, and 
have an uneven furface. 

The pear called tlie Robin, has many 
other names, viz. the Auguft, Mufcat, 
Averat, Hanvelle, Royal, or tlie French 
King's favourite pear. It ripens about the 
middle of September, and is of a roundifh 
make, 
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make, but narrow towards the ftalk, and 
full at the eye -, 'tis lefs than the orange 
Bergamy, but its flefli is breaking, like 
them, and its juice is very highly perfum- 
ed i it bears in large clufters, and in great 
plenty, either againll a wall or on dwai'fs, 
but I never faw it a ftandard, tho' I think 
it would bear with proper cutting, &c. for 
it makes ftrong healthy flioots. 

The Salveati is a middle-fized pear» 
almoll round, being much fwelled in the 
middle, and but little pointed towards tlie 
ftalk i is is of a beautiful yellow colour 
on the under fide, but that next the fun 
is fomewhat red : its juice is extremely 
fweet, and the flefh tender. The wafp 
and flies are very fond of it. About the 
middle of September it generally ripen: 
but if it is gathered a little before, it will 
not eat worfe for it. It bears well agalnft 
a wall, or on any fort of dwarf, and alfo 
on a ftandard properly ordered. 

The Caflblet, or green Mufcat, fo called 
from its colour and tafte. It is but a fmali 
pear, of a long Ihape, but thickifh at the 
end next tlie ftalk; and tho' 'tis green, yet 
there are fome /peeks in the Ikin like thofe 
of 
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of golden pippens : it has a hard breaking 
fiefh, but full of juice, which is very rich 
and perfumed. It ripens at the latter end 
of September, and makes a very healthy 
tree j it bears well on dwarfs, but I never 
faw it grow a ftandard. 

The mulked Bon chrctien is a middle 
fized pear, of a yellow colour, with a large 
eye, fomcwhat round in its make, but 
narrow towards the ftalk, which is long 
and fmall ; it has a hard flefh, but the 
juice is very pleafant, and is in eating 
from the middle of September to the end: 
its leaves are veiy mudi like thofe of the 
winter Bon chretien, fo are its flioots, but 
they are very fubje£l to canker, and for 
that reafon it is not proper for a flandard: 
it is belt againft a wall, but does not ra- 
quire a fouth afpeft, for eitlier north-eaft 
or north- weft will afford it fun enough. 

The fummer Bon chietien, or good 
chriftian, is a large pear of a fine yellow 
colour, and faintly covered with a dark 
red or brown on die fide next the fun ; it 
is of a very long make, and fmall next the 
ftalk, which is of a great length, like the 
Other 3o" Chretiens, as is alfo the core, 

8 for 1 
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for 'tis the laft part that decays, and for 
tliis quality of being found at the heart 'tis 
called tlie good chrilHan. The flefh is ten- 
der and full of a rich juice : it holds in eat- 
ing from the middle of September to the 
end. It bears well againft a wall, admit 
the horizontals are placed a foot or more 
afunder : and their collateral fhoots fhould 
be kepttlje whole length, for it bears fome- 
times upon thofe of the laft year's produc- 
tion, efpecially when 'tis propagated on a 
quince ftock ; but care mull be taken to 
keep the branches from cankering, by tak- 
ing away the dead parts of the rind as 
foon as perceived. 

La Poire de mon Dieu (as called by 
Monfieur Merlet) is a very large fruit (if 
the tree is in good order) of a yellow col- 
lour, and on the fide next the fun of a 
beautiful red ; the fhape is fomewhat long, 
and thick at the ftalk, which is long, but 
not fmall ; the fie/h is tender and very full 
of a rich juice, which has fomething of a 
perfumed tafte. They ripen upon the tree 
in September and Oflober, and I have 
known them hold in eating for more than 
. twenty days from one tree. Tiie young 
branches 
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branches are generally ftifF, and of a dark 
red, or brown colour ; they bear well either 
againft a wall, or in dwarfs, but I have 
not feen them ftandards. 

The Doyenne, or the deans pear, has many 
other names, (viz.) The white or ftioit 
ftalkt buree, the fnow pear, the Michael- 
mas Pear, &c. it is of tlie largeft fort, fome- 
what longifli, but not pointed ; the flefli 
is melting, and full of a pleafant Juice j 
it ripens in October, and is as good a pear 
as any of that feafon. 

The autumn Bergamot is a pear well 
known, fo that it needs not to be defcribed ; 
and as it will bear either againft a wall or 

00 a ftandard, I fliould tlierefore chufe to 
have a tree or two of them planted both 
ways ; by which means they will be in eat- 
ing from the end of September to the mid- 
dle of November ; and it is fo good a fruit, 

1 think it can't be too long in feafon. 

The red Euree has many other names, 
as the Amboife, and the Ifambert, &c. it 
is a melting pear, and full of a very rich 
juice ; and if the tree is in good order, the 
fruit is large, and long : they are ripe in 
October, and don't keep much longeri and 
3 if 
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if tlie tree grows in foil too moift-^ 
fiioots are apt to canker. The horizontals 
Ihould be at lead a foot from each other; 
for the collaterals that bear are generally 
ja-etty long. This tree is much more 
proper for a wail than a ftandard. 

Tlie grey or brown Buree, or butter pear, 
is of different fizes, colours, and taftes, 
according to the different foils oi' aJpefts 
it grows in, which fometimes occafions it 
to have different names : but it is a con- 
trary pear to either of the Burees mention- 
ed before. 

Jf the grey Buree be upon a free dock, 
ill a moilt foil, a noithern afpefl", and a 
wet fummer, then the fruit will be of a 
pale green colour, without any red upon 
it, and but little brown; and the' it may 
grow to a large fize, yet the tafte will be 
infipid : for wliich reafon I tliink 'tis beft 
to give this tree as much fun as poflible, 
and then the fruit will be of a red colour 
next the fun, and the other parts will be 
brown but in ripening turns more yeUow, 
and its melting pulp will be full of a 
very vinous juice; and when in perfection 
it is a large fruit, of a ihape more long than 
round. 
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round, but not much pointed : 'tis in eat- ' 
iiig part of three months (viz,) Ofitober, 
November, and December ; the wood of 
this tree is of a red colour, and if not kept 
in good order, is liable to canker. It will 
do either in efpaliers or other dwarfs ; but 
I don't think it proper for a ftandard. 

There are two forts of the Monfleur 
John, both alike in (hape, but the one is 
brown, and the other more yellow,, which 
is much the beft, and is called the gilded 
or golden Monfieur John ; it ripens in No- 
vember, but the other not till January: 
they are both of a middle fize, and round 
make, tho' pointed a little towards the 
ftalk J their flefti is hard, and they have a 
hard core, but their juice is extremely 
fweet : the trees bear well^ are healthy, and 
have round leaves. 

The Crifan is a large pear, in fhape fome- 
what like the autumn Eergamot, but much 
lai'ger, with a very long flalk, and of a 
pale green or yellow colour, fpotted with 
brown. Its flefh is quite melting, and full 
of vinous juice, much like that of the au- 
tumn Bergamot. It is ,in eating from the 
end of Odober to the middle of December. 
The 
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The tree makes healthy rtioots of a pale co- 
lour; it bears plentifully againft a wall of 
dwarf, but I can't recommend it for a 
ftandard. 

L'Epine d'Hiver, or winter thorn, is 
a middie-fized pear, of a long make, but not 
pointed, being thickifh at the ftalk which 
is long and fmall j it is of a green colour 
upon the tree, but turns yellow in ripening, 
in tlie months of November and Decem- 
ber; its flefti is melting, and very full of 
juice which is highly perfumed ; the tree 
bears well againft a wall, but I have not 
feen it a ftandard. 

The Swan's egg is but a middie-fized 
pear, in fhape like an egg, and has but a 
ihort ftalk; it is of a green colour, thinly 
covered with brown ; its flefh is melting 
and full of a pleafant juice; and is ripe in 
November and December. The tree is 
healthy, and bears well either on a ftand- 
ard or any other way. 

Le Bezy de Queflby, or little winter Bu- 
ree, is fmall ruflet pear, a little pointed 
towards the ftalk; its flefli is melting, 
and full of as rich a juice as any pear in tfie 
feafon : it is in eating from the beginning 
of 
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of December to the middle of January j the 
tree bears well on a ftandard, the fruit 
grows in clufters, and the young branches 
^•e fometjmes a little thorny. 

The St. Germain is a large long pear, 
pointed at the ftalk, which is of a middle 
fize : the colour of this fruit, when gather- 
ed, is green, with a little brown fometimes 
on the fide next the fun, but turns yellow 
in ripening ; its flefti is the greateft part of 
it melting, and full of a pleafant juice that 
is a little perfumed ; it generally has a large 
core ; and when the tree is not in good 
order, or too full of fruit, it will be fmall, 
and the flefh gritty, and of an infipid tafte : 
they are in. eating from the latter end of 
November till the middle of January. With 
proper order the tree makes plenty of 
flioots, and bears well againft a wall, or on 
a dwarf, but I don't think the fruit fo good 
on a ftandard. 

I obferve that when this tree is upon a 
free ftock, it then requires a great fpace of 
wall; and if upon a quince, it ought to 
have its wood often renewed, for the fruit 
produced from old ftuds is apt to be fmall, 
and the flefh ftony. 

Z La 
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La EchaHerie is a niicldle-fized pear, of 
an oval fliape, with a long ftalk, and bears 
in cluftersi it is green upon the tree, and J 
the fide next the fun is a httle brown, but ' 
it turns yellower in ripening, which is in 
December; the flefh is melting, and the 
juice well tafled, but it does not hold fo 
long in eating as fome others. This tree, J 
is not fit for a flrandard, neither is the fruit ■ 
good againft a north wall, but it generally 
bears plentifully, with proper order, either 
againft a weft, eaft, or foiith wall, and 
likewife on a dwarf or efpalier. 

The Ambrette is a fmall pear, of a round M 
Ihape, and a dark brown coJoiu" on the 
fide next the fun j but the other is more 
green, and changes yellow in ripening, , i 
which is in December and January : the ^M 
ficfli is quite melting, and full of fweet'^B 
perfumed juice ; the fruit grows in cluf- ■ i 
tcrs and in great plenty, if the tree be in 
good order, either againft a wall, or in any 
kind of dwarf, but it is not fit for a ftand- 
ard, becaufe it makes but weak fhoots : 
the leaves are long and narrow, and the j 
wood is tliorny. 

/-^^^ The i 
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The Marquis is a large pedr, of a long 
make; feme of them are pointed at the 
ftalk, and fome are not; it is of a green 
colour, with a little brown upon iti it 
ripens in December and January; its flefii 
is quite melting, and full of an extraordi- 
nary rich juice; I think it may be dedmcd 
the beft pear of the feafon ; it bears well 
any way, except on a ftandard, makes 
long ihoots, and the young buds are large 
and of a black colour. 

The Virgoleufe, or Virgolee, is a large 
pear, being both long and thick, without 
a narrow point at the ftalk, which is thick 
likewife, but not very long; this pear, when 
growing, is of a dark green colour, and 
fometimes the fide next the fun will be a 
little changed to a dark red, or brown co- 
lour, but in ripening turns yellow, and 
generally fhrivels very much ; the flefli is 
melting, but rather firmer than fome others j 
its Juice is in great plenty, and of the richeft 
fort, admit the place on which the fruit has 
been laid has not fpoiled it, for this fruit is 
apt to have a tafte of what it is laid upon 
to ripen : it is fit for eating in part of De- 
cember and January, and the beginning of 
Z 2 Febmaryi 
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February; the tree grows vigoroufly, with I 
leaves of a dark green, but is not 5t for a 
ftandard, tho' it well deferves a wall that 
has a good afpecl: it muft be kept with 
good praningi for if the bearing wood be 
too old, the fruit will crack and fall off- 

The Colmar i» a large green pear, thicjc 
at both ends ; its fieih is tender, but not 
the moft melting, though full of extremely 
rich juice : it is the befl: pear in the feafon 
for its long continuance in eating, which 
is all Januaiy, Februaiy, anfl part of 
March. I chufe to have it upon a free 
ftock, on which the flefh will be tenderer 
than on a quipce, but I don't like it tor a 
ftandard: let it have a great fpace of wall, 
and then it will produce a large quantify 
of good fruit; and 1 think in every garden 
tliere ought to be more trees of this thaii 
any other fort, becaufe there are none fo ' 
good as it, in the fame feafon. 

The great Wmtcr-rouflelet is a middle- 
(ized pear, of a longilli make, of a red co- 
lour next the fun, but green towards tJiQ I 
wall, and turns yellow in ripening, which. , 
is in February and March; its juic? i?^ ■ 
agreeable, but is not in fuch plenty as in, 
f> many 
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many others : the tree is healthy, 
are red, and the leaves are of a bright co- 
lour. 

The-Martin feck is not one of the beft 
pears; but as it is in eating when good 
ones are fcarce, it is the more accept- 
able : it is a long fruit, of a middle lize ; 
the colour, when ripe, is yellow and a dark 
red; the flefli is of a firm nature, but its 
juice has an agreeable fweetnefs in it; it 
may be eaten in the months of February, 
March, and part of April, but it is much 
better when ftewed or baked : the tree is 
healthy, and bears plentifully, tho' not fit 
for a ftandard. 

The Eafter Bergamot is a round pear, 
of a middle fize and a green colour; the 
flefti is of the melting fort, and if It is fo - 
planted as to have much fun, then Its juice 
is of the bell fort; but when planted againft 
a north wall, then its qualities are quite 
contrary : it is in eating in Mai'ch and 
April, but I don't recommend this tree for 
a ftandard. 

The Winter Bon Chretien is by fome 

people divided into tvi'o or three forts, viz. 

one called green, one yellow, and another 

Z 3 ,ii- 
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diftinguiflied from them by its being of a 
different fliape. I have had the opportu- 
nity of obferving this fruit for more than 
thirty years, and really think there is but 
one kind ; for I have obferved the fmit of 
one tree to anfwer to the feveral defcrip- 
tions given of all the pretended forts; by 
which I think the difference of colours pro- 
ceeds from fome of the fruit being expoied 
to the fun, and others quite ihaded from 
it ; and the difference of fize and (hapes, 
from the different ftates of health the trees 
or branches qre in which produce the fruit; 
or from the like caufes it comes to pafs, 
that the flefh and juices of the fruit are al- 
tered. I chufe to have them planted either 
upon a fouthj fouth-eaft, or fouth-wcft af- 
pe(5t, and the border of a proper foil ; then, 
if the tree is in good order, the fruit will 
moft of them be large, and of a bottle 
fhape, and the fide next the fun a dark 
red ; the flefli tender, tho' not melting, and 
there will be a tolerable quantity of deli- 
cious juice in March, April, and a great 
part of May, which is the time of its per- 
feftion, when it will be changed to a yel- 
low cployr, and ha\e an uneven furface. 
This 
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This tree niould have a large fpace of wall 
allowed it, and its horizontals laid at leaft 
a foot afunder. When this fruit grows 
upon a north afpeft, and the tree too full 
of old mofly wood, and the ftuds and bear- 
ers at a great difVancc from the wall, then 
great part of the fruit will be fmall and 
green, and the flefh ftony, with a fmall 
quantity of infipid juice. 

The Chaumontel is of a large fize, long, 
and fmall towards the ftalk j the fide next 
the fun is red, but when ripe, yellow; the 
flefli is of a melting fort, and the juice 
pleafant : it keeps rather longer than the 
Bon Chretien, makes a healthy tree with 
red llioots, is a good bearer, but neither 
proper for a ftajidard nor north wall. 

Good Baking-pears proper for ftandards 
or north-walls. 
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The Befi d' Hery has a round fhape and 
middle fize, with a tafte of fennel, when 
baked. 

Parkinfon's Wai-ding is a long pear, of 
dark green^ brown, and red colours, with 
■ ; ■ '- Z 4 long 
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long narrow leaves of a deep but flunii^ 
green colour. 

The Black pear of Worcefter is a large 
pear, pointed at the ftalk, is of a dirty 
brown colour, and does beft againft a 
wall. 

The Cadilliac is a very large pear, of a 
round make, with a green ikin, except on 
the fide next the fun, which is a little red. 
The Bell, or Prince's pear, is very large, 
of a deep red colour, and ftiaped like a 
bell : it docs beft when fupported by a 
wall. 

The foil that I fhould recommend for 
thefe baking pears, is a deep black /and, or 
dry loam. 



PLUMS. 



The earlieft plum that I know does not 
require much trouble in its cultivation, for 
it will bear plentifully on a ftandard, and 
is generally planted among fiowering-trees, 
for the fake of its beautiful bloflbms, which 
appear early in the fpring : it is called the 
cherry plum, and indeed it fomewhat re- 
fembles a cherry in its fbape and ftze, as 
alfo 
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alfo in colour, being red ; its pulp parts 
from the ftone, and the tafte is not difa- 
greeable; but I imagine would be improv- 
ed by planting againft a wall. 

The Jean Hative plum, is a middle-Iiz- 
ed fruit, of a yellow colour, covered with 
a white powder ; it has the Ihape of an egg, 
and not flat; the fiefla eats firm, and parts 
from the ftone, which is long; its tafte is 
tolerably good, if the tree be in health, 
and not fuffered to bear too great a quaii- 
tity. Tliis plum ripens in the beginning 
or middle of July, and tho' it is not one 
of the beft, yet I recommend It for its early 
ripening, and would advife to have it 
planted upon a north-eaft afpeiEt. 

The Precoce de Tours, is a large round 
plum of a violet colpur, finely powdered ; 
its pulp is yellow, and parts from the ftone, 
and is full of a delicious juice ; and it ri- 
pens at the end of July. This tree makes 
vigorous Ihoots, of a reddifli colour, with 
a white down upon them j the leaves arc 
round and of a dark green. It bears 
plentifully againft a wall, or in an efpalier; 
but I don't know how it would do in a. 
ftandard. 

The 
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The Italian damaflc is a middle-fized 
plum, of a roundiih fhape, and black co- 
lour, but finely covered with a blue pow- 
der; its pulp, which is yellow, is full of a 
rich juice, and parts from the ftone; it 
ripens in the beginning of Auguft ; but I 
have not feen it bear on a ftandard. 

Drap d'or, is alfo called the cloth of gold 
plum : it is of a yellow colour, and the 
fide next the fun is fpotted with dark red •, 
it is a fmall plum, fomewhatlong in Ihape, 
but neither fiat, nor pointed ; it has a re- 
markable dimple on each end, and the " 
ftalk is fhort ; the pulp is of a yellow co- 
lour, and does not eafily part from the 
ftone, but is extremely full of a vinous 
j uice i it ripens about the middle of Auguft, 
and bears plentifully againft a wall, or on 
an efpalier; but I atn not acquainted with 
it in ftandards. 

La Royale, or the royal plum, is a large 
round fruit, having but very little furrow 
or cleft on the fide ; it is of a dark red co- 
lour on the fide next the fun, but pale on 
the other, and much powdered ; it is full 
ofran extraordinaiy pleafantjuicej the flefh 
is iirm, and of a pale yellow colour, and- 
comes 
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comes clean from the ftone, which is long- 
ifli and fmall for fo large a plum. I deem 
it the beft 1 know, for there are none of its 
fize equal to it in goodnefs, and but few 
that are fmaller excel it : when properly 
ripe, it will then flirivcl on the fide next 
the fun, and if it is preferved from wafps 
and flies, will dry upon the tree to be ex- 
ceeding good at the end of Auguft, or the 
beginning of September, if it is againft 
a fouth wall, but on others it is later. I 
have fecn young ftandard-trecs of it, but 
I can't recommend the praftice, for they 
are uncertain of bearing; and when they 
do, the fruit is neither large nor good, 
befides very liable to be beat down by the 
winds : but I have gathered good fruit 
from efpaliers. The leaves of this tree are 
large, but not much pointed : it does not 
grow vigoroufly, and tho* it will make fome 
long ftioots, yet they are generally weak, 
and of but fliort duration ; for which reafon 
the horizontals ought to be often renewed : 
and as it bloffoms early, I advife to have it 
covered with green branches as fooii as the 
bloflbm begins to open. I have by that 
means procured a large crop of fruit, when 
others 
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others of the fame kind had but little, 1 
both againfl; the fame afpeft. 

N. B. 1 knew a gentleman, who had a 
plum tree fent him by the name of the 
Matchlefs, which proved no other than 
the La Royale ; and for ought I know they 
are both the fame. 

The Fotheringhay plum is a very large 
fruit of a red colour, and flightly powder- 
ed ; it is fhaped like an egg, with a deep 
clift on the fide ; the flefh, which is white, 
parts freely from the ftone, which is long j 
the juice has a fweet tafte, but not agree- 
able to many palates, nevertheleft 'tis a 
good plum to dry. It ripens at the end of 
Auguft, and beginning of September j the 
tree is healthy, and bears plentifully; but 
I have obfei"ved the fruit bad, and drop 
from ftandards before it was full grown ; 
for which reafon I would advife thofe who 
like this fruit, to plant it either againlt a 
wall or in an efpalier; but 1 don't think it 
deferves one of tiie belt afpefts. 

The Orleans is a very common plam, 

yet I have known others taken for it, for 

which reafon 1 think it can't be amifs to 

defciibe it. It is a middle fized round frm't, 

fome- 
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fomewhat hollowed about the ftalk, which 
is fliort; tis of a pale red colour, and pow- 
dered with blue, the pulp is of a pale yel- 
low, or whitiih colour ; it eats firm, and 
leaves the ftone dry; the juice has fome- 
thing of an acid tafte ; and it is deemed a 
good plum to dry. 

It ripens at the fame time as the La 
Royalcj the tree makes vigorous flioots 
of a greenifh colour, and the leaves are 
large : I have feen plenty of good fruit up- 
on a ftandard that was kept with proper 
cutting; but when there is too large a 
quantity kt, they fliould be thiiined ac- 
cording to the rules laid down for wall- 
trees, or elfe the greateft part of them will 
be bad. 

The blue Perddgon is of a purple co- 
lour when full ripe, and ftrongly covered 
with a pale blue powder. It is but a fmall 
fruit, and a little pointed towards the ftaik, 
which is ihort; it ripens in the beginning 
of September, and is an excellent fruit for 
its fize. The pulp is of a pale yellow co- 
lour, parts freely from the ftone, eats firm, 
and is full of a delicious juice, and when 
it dries upon the tree, has much the tafte 
of 
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of a good raifin. It makes a healthy tree, 1 
but not a good bearer without more than 
common care j for it bloflbms early, and 
requires to be fticltered, if the weather is 
frofty ; admit it be either againft a wall or 
in an efpalier, then it will do tolerably 
well, if the horizontals are often renewed ; 
but I never faw it bear on a flandard. 

The white Perdrigon is in (hape much 
like the former, but fomtwhat larger, and 
ripens alfo about the fame time. It is of 
a pale yellow colour, but covered with a 
white powder; the pulp is of a pale green, 
full of a fweet juice, and leaves the Hone 
dry, which is very fmall. Tho' this plum 
is not fo good as the blue, yet it is a better 
bearer, and drys well, and is worthy of a' 
wall, but I never faw it a ftandard. J 

Of the Queen mother plums, I know'* 
two forts, the whlte^ and the red ; they 
are both alike in Ihape and iize, that is, 
round, and fmall, with fhort ftalks ; and 
ripen at the beginning of September ; the 
pulp of both is of a fine yellow colour, full 
of a pleafant juice, and adheres to the 
ftone. The young branches are of a brown 
colour, and very fmooth ; the collaterals 
5 are 
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afe very fmall, fo ai'e the leaves ; but with 
proper order they will bear on ftandards. 
Tiie firfl: of thefe plums is of a pale red co- 
lour, and the other of a bright yeUow> 
with a blufti of red, and both thinly- 
powdered. 

The green Gauge is a plum much ad- 
mired, and there is great reafon for it, for 
many excellencies belong to it, and that 
particularly of its being a plentiful bearer. 
Moft people imagine they know it; but as 
I have feen many -deceived, I think it will 
be proper to defcribe it, as alfo thofe which 
caufe the miftake. 

It is a middle-fized fruit of a round 
fhape, with a very fmall furrow on the 
fide ; the ftalk is fhort and thick : 'Tis of 
an olive colour, and, when properly ripe, 
-the fide fully expofcd to the fun is a fine 
purple covered thinly with a blewifii pow- 
der ; the pulp is of a beautiful yellow co- 
lour, and full of an extraordinary plea- 
fant juice, but does not come freely from 
the ftone ; it ripens in the end of Au- 
:guft and beginning of September. The 
tree makes llrong healthy flioots of a 
-dark brown colour, without any pow- 
der 
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der upon them. The leaves are large, 
of a bright green colour. I have feen it 
bear good fruit on a ftandard with proper 
cutting, and likewife in all other ihapes, 

N. B. A tree of this kind was fent from 
France, by the right honourable the Earl 
of Stair, to his Grace the fecond Duke of 

utland, by the name of the green Spanifh 
'plum. 

There is a green plum taken for the green 
Gauge, which is not like it, if duly obferv- 
ed, except in part of its colour, I have 
heard it called the green oftridge ; it is about 
the fize of the green Gauge, but ionger, 
and when full ripe more yeliow, without 
any purple upon it, and its juice has quite 
an infipid tafte ; the pulp is yellow, and 
flicks clofe to the ftone, and it ripens ra- 
ther earlier than the green Gauge, but 
without any of its perfefHonsj the fize and 
Ihape of their leaves are nearly alike, fo 
is their colour, but the young fhoots are 
fomewhat greener than thofe of tlie foimer. 

The Maitre Claude is a middle ftzed 

plum, of a round Ihape, but rather narrow 

at the upper end, with a furrow on the 

fide. 
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fide, and a fliort ftalk. Before it is fully- 
ripe I have known it taken for the green 
Gaug^ J tho', if carefully obferved, there is 
liiuch difference in the leaves and fhoots. 

This tree miakes itioots long arid fmall, 
of abluilh colour, and covered with a white 
down ; the leaves are of a dark green, and 
hot fi^;Jp4^^^g ^s the other. It is ripe in 
the beginhirig of September, and of a bright 
yellow colour ; th? fide next the fun has 
fome friiall marks of a bright red upon it, 
and is thinly covered all over with a white 
powder. The putp i^ of a pale yellow, leaves 
the ftone freely,'" and eats firm; the juice 
is pleafant, but not fo plentifulas in fome 
others. '' The ^tree bears plentifully againft 
a wiall, or in efpaliers, but I have not feen 
it in' any other fhape. 

• The Verdock is fomctimes taken for the 
green Gaiige, tho' it is fomewhat larger and 
longer, with a fmall furrow on the fide :. and 
about the middle of September, when 
;t is generally, full ripe, it is of an olive 
colour, with a little white powder upon 
it. The pulp is yellow, eats firm, flicks 
to the ftone, and is full of a pleafant juice ^ 
its' Ihoots are much the colour of thofe 
*' '' * Aa of 
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of the green Gauge, but not fo ftrong,J 
being longer jointed, neither does it make 
fo healthy a tree, yet it bears well againft 
a wall, &c. but I don't think it proper for 
a ftandard. 

The Roche-Corbon is a middle fized 
plum, round in its make, and but little 
furrowed ; is of a dark red next the fun, 
but the other fide is pale, covered with a 
bluifli powder: the ftalk is long and fmall ; 
the pulp is of a fine yellow, with plenty 
of pleafant juice, melts in the mouth, and 
parts from the ftone which Js long. It ripens 
gradually from tlie middle of September to 
the end, and bears plentifully againft a 
wall, or in an efpalier -, but the fruit ge- 
nerally wants thinning, for if too many 
be fuffered to grow upon a branch, they 
ipoil one another. 

The plum called the red Spanifh damafk, 
and fometimes the French damafk, is a 
middle fized plum, of a round make, has a 
red colour well powdered, the flalk is fliort, 
the flefli is yellow and firm, and if not 
too full of fruit, has a very rich juice, and 
parts freely fiom the Itone. It ripens 
againft a wall in the latter end of Sep- 
3 teinber } 
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tember j but I have not feen it 
dard. 

The httle green damafk plum is almoft 
round, but httle powdered, has a green 
flelh when ripe, but does not freely quit 
the ftone, and the juice is of a plealant 
flavour. It is, for its colour, curious in 
fweet-meats ; and bears well upon a ftan* ' 
dard, or otherwife, with proper cutting, &k. 
It ripens in the latter end of September. 

The Mangeron is a middle-iizcd plum, 
of a round make, with a blackilh colour 
ftrongly covered with a blue powder ; the 
pulp is firm, and parts from the ftone ; and 
tho' it is not fo full of juice as fome others, 
yet it has a very pleafant flavour. It ripens 
towards the. latter end of September, when 
planted againft a wall ; but I have not feen 
it any other way. 

The red Imperial is a large plumj long 
and flat, with a furrow on the fide ; is of 
a pale red colour, covered with a white 
powder J the pulp is white, parts from the 
ftone, and is better to dry than eat raw. 
It makes a very large healthy tree, and will 
bear plentifully againft a north wall : I have 
not obferved it planted any other way thart 
A a 2 againft 
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againft a wall of fome kind or other. It 
ripens at the latter end of September. 

The Rehie Claude is fomewhat long, of 
a middle-fize, a yellow colour thinly cover- 
ed with a white powder, and the fide next 
the fun is fpottcd with red; the pulp is 
firm, of a yellow colour, comes clean from 
the flone, and is full of a fweet juice of an 
agreeable tafle. They ripen fonie in Sep^ 
tember, and fome in Oftobcf. * 1 have not 
fcea this kind any other way but againft a 
wall, and there it bears plentifully. 

The red and whit^ magnum bonum 
plums are both very large iii fize, and 
ihaped like an egg,. a little furrowed on 
the fide. They are ' neither of them very- 
good to eat raw, but are both greatly 
einFeemed for prefeiving; and I have knowii 
the w^hite fort w;hen full grown, but not ripe, 
itnade ufe of for mangoes. They generally 
ripen at the latter end of September ; their 
leaves aiid fhoots are very large.V they bear 
well either againft a wall pr irt'an efpalien; 
but their horizontals require to be at a 
greater diftance from one another than 
thole jCojts that are fmaller. 
1, . • ' ^ ' 'The 
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The St. Catherine is a middle-fized plum, 
fomewhat long in its fhape, and linall to- - 
wards the ftalk, is of a yellow colour witli 
a thin covering of white powder, and the 
fide next the fun is faintly marked with red; 
the pulp is yellow, and full of a plealant 
juice, but adheres to the ftone. It ripens at 
the latter end of September and beginning 
of Oftober. It bears well againft a wall, 
and in a fine fealbn I have known them 
dry upon the tree; but I can't venture to 
fay that it will bear good fruit on a ftandard. 

The St. Julian is a middle-fized plum, 
fomewhat pointed at the ftalk, is of a dar^ 
purple, or brown colour, and much pow- 
dered; the pulp does not open from..riie 
ftone, tho' it is extremely v^^ell tafted, and 
dries wxU either by art or nature, if the fea- 
fon is good, in October, which is the time 
of its^ ripening. I have known it againft 
a wall, but no other way; yet I think it 
would do in an efpalier. 

The Imperatrice, which in Engli(h is 
called the Emprefs plum, is of a roundifii 
fliape, and a middle fize ; and of a dark 
blue colour on the fide next the fun, much 
covered with powder ; the flefli is yellow, 

A a 3 and 
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and full of a pleafant tailed juice ; it is ripe 
in Oftober, and bears well againft a wall, 
or in any kind of dwarf. 

There are many other kinds of phims, 
that are very ufeful for preferving or bak- 
ing 5 fuch a^ the red wheat-plum, and le- 
veral forts of damafcenes ; all of them bear 
very well on ftandards 5 and I have given 
dircaions for their management in treats 
jng of orchards- If a hole of only four 
feet wide be prepared for them at the time 
of planting, they will thrive very well 
afterwards upon any foil that is dry 5 
^dmit it is fix or eight inches deep before 
it comes to any kind of rock, ftubboni 
'y or Jopfe jgravej. 
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Of ORCHARDS. 

SECT. I. 

Of the Situation, and Soils proper for 
Orchards. 

TH E belt fituations for orchards are 
thofe upon an eafy declivity towards 
' the fouth, or fouth-eaft ; or upon a level, 
well guarded from the fouth-weft to the 
noi'th-eaft points, with woods, hills, or 
buildings Ifpoffible, but for want of which 
elm hedges will be of fervice, or elfe Scotch 
firs at fix feet apart. 

The fliape or figure I would choofe to 
have inclofed for an orchard is the fame as 
that for a kitchen garden, and its boun- 
daries to have the fame afpefts. The fame 
fort of foil mentioned for wall-trees, is al- 
fo beft for orchards ; but fmce it is not to 
be met with in all places, therefore, where 
the foil is defeftive, it Ihould be helpt with 
all neceffary improvements that can be 
made at a moderate expence. There are 
few gentlemens feats, or even villages, where 
A a 4 the 
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the foil is fo bad, but that it may be ren^ 
dered fit for the purpofe, by proper ma- 
nagement, 

However, the moft improper ground for 
orchards, and the leaft capable of fufficient 
improvement, is fuch as lies fo low that it 
can't be drained in the winter, but that the 
water will generally ftand wjthin a foot or 
lefs of the furftice. 

When a piece of land is fixt upon, for 
planting with frait-trees^ in the firft place, 
if there is occafion, it muft be drained by 
the methods laid down for draining gai> 
dens 3 and then manured, in places where 
the trees are to be planted, the fame as di- 
refted for bordei5, according as the nature 
of the foil requires 3 tho' not exceeding the 
depth of a foot, for either apples, quinces, 
plums, mulberries, almonds, or filberds. 

S E C T. IL 

Of the. Diftances that Fruit-trees ought to 
be planted from each other. 

THE ancient manner of planting or- 
chard trees hath been generally at 
tlje diftance of eighteen or twenty feet; 

but 
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but this is too near, for they jfequire more 
room ; for when trees are planted in this 
manner, the lower branches are fmothered 
for want of fun and air, and their ftems 
become naked much too high, nor will 
they ever produce goqjl fruit upon their 
under branches ; for being deprived of the 
benefit of the fun, by (landing too near each 
otiier, the fruit is never well flavoured, and 
always will be fmaller, and much worfe, than 
when the trees ft and thin 3 for in clofe 
places the fim's rays and the air has not 
free paflage to take off the dew, which, 
by its hanging too long upon the fruit, be- 
comes very prejudicial to it. 

The loweft clafs of trees fhould be plant- 
ed on the fouth and eaft fides, or on the 
fouth-eaft: and fouth- weft, if thefe be the 
fides of an orchard; for if the talleft kinds 
are planted in thefe places, they will injure 
the other trees, by depriving them of the 
benefit of the fun, 

I fliould choofe to plant the north-weft, 
and north-eaft fides, or north and weft 
fides, if the orchard {o lies, with chefnuts, 
at twenty feet apart; for the nearer they 
are together, the fooner they make a fliel- 

ter 
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after that, the ground may be plowed, and 
fowed with turnips early in the fummer, 
and eaten off with iheep in the autumn; 
which will make a greater improvement in 
the foil, than any other method will do, at 
the fame expence. 

But if the ground is intended for mea- 
dow, or to be paftured with cattle^ then 
there is no occafion to pare more than a 
circle of about ten feet diameter, for each 
tree ; and burn the turf upon the fpot, as 
before dire£ted. 

If the foil is ftrong clay, then before the 
trees are planted, it muft be often turned 
over, and well mixed with lime, coal-alhes, 
fea-fand, or its own foil burnt, in fuch 
proportion as directed for wall-trees, but 
not more than a foot deep ; for, if the 
ground is prepared any deeper, the trees 
will fettle with the light eaith, till theur 
roots be too much below the furface, and 
be thereby confined to -the fpace of ten feet, 
which was prepared for them while young, 
but they are defigned to extend their roots 
further when full grown. 

If the foil is of a tender open nature, 

3nd fipe from gravel and ftones for the 

depth 
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&c. muft be mixed with the foil, as its 
texture requires, and in quantity propor- 
tionable for the fpace, as before prefcribcd, 
in this fe£lion, for each tree. 

SECT. IV. 

Of Planting Standard-trees, and Pruning 
tliem at the fame Time; with tlieir pro* 
per Order the firft Summer. 

THE feafon for planting ftandards, 
and the method of cutting their 
roots, are the fame as for wall-trees ; but 
thdr heads are cut differently, both as to 
the tim^ and iwauuer of doing it, and may 
for conveniency's fake be cut before they 
are planted. 

The fhapes proper for their heads arc 
reprefented by Plate VIL and the different 
figures fhew the intended fhapes of a tree 
at various ages. 

Before removal, trees are generally fur- 
nifhed with more branches than are re- 
quired after ; and as their number of 
jfhoots aie uncertain, I have not attempt- 
ed to fliew any thing of that fort in the 

2 Plate; 
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whofe (hoots are not more than two feet 
long. 

The branches left on are all at then' full 
length i that at A is intended for an addi- 
tion to the ftem, and fliould be one of 
the ftrongeft of tbofe ftanding upright j 
but the other four muft be cliofen as much 
in a horizontal pofition as their natural 
manner of growing will allow. 

When a tree has but three horizontal 
branches, one of them muil be cut neai" 
the bottom , yet fo as to leave two plump 
buds; and if there are but two branches 
befides the ftem, they muft both be cut in 
the fame manner. 

The trees are to be planted, and their 
roots covered, as directed for wall-trees ; 
but with a hill of earth quite round their 
ftems, made flat at top, and of a greater 
compafs than the extent of the roots j then 
let them be ftaid, fo as to prevent the 
winds from loofening their roots, which 
may be done by fixing in the ground two 
ftakes or piles, of about three inches fquare, 
and feven feet long, one on the north, 
and the other on the fouth-fide of each 
tree, at the diftance of a foot from the 
tree; 
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Oak wood is the beft for this purpofe^ 
it being of the longeft duration. 

The^ earth about the roots of young 
treij fhbuld be kept conftantly moift the 
firft year after plahtihg, from the begin- 
hing of March to the end of September j 
but the water fliould never be poured in 
great quantities hear the flemi for that is 
fubjeft to wafli away the earth* 

the beft iixetliod is to make a Jittla 
trench round the tree, at the diftance of a 
foot> atid pour the water into it; by 
this iiieans the water will fooner reach the 
more remote parts of the root^ where it is 
moft wanted ; and the ground round the 

tree for the fpace of ten feet, fhoiUd alfo 
be kept clear of weeds, of any kind of ve- 
getables* 

All branches that put out from' the 
ftem muft be. rubbed off at their firft ap- 
pearance; and if fuCkers put up from 
the roots, they muft be dilplaced likewife ; 
or, if any ftrong and upright branph apr 
pearS from any of the horizontals, it muft 
be cut away, except the greateft part of 
the horizontal be dead which they proceed 
from^ or either of the horizontals next to 

Bb . it. 
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it, then a ftrong branch muft be preferve^ 

to make good the deficiency. 

SECT. V. 

■Of Pruning a young Standard Apple-Tfee, 
&c. till it comes to the Height intended. 

I Have obferved, that generally after 
orchards are planted, the benefit that 
-inight reafonably be expelled from them 
I ''is in fome meafure prevented, by negieiSl of 
cutting and dreffing; which ihould be 
done at lea/t every winter, as foon as the 
trees have Ihed their leaves ; and therefore 
will here give proper direftions for ma- 
nagingallkindsof orchard-trees; and fiilt 
of apples, this fort of fruit being the moft 
common in orchards, and of the greateft j 
ufe for baking, (tewing, &c. as alfo fdfa 
making cyder. " 

In order to make a tree healthy and bear 
good fruit, it muft be kept thin of wood, 
and equally fo in all parts of the head, as 
near as poijlble ; for, by this means, it will 
receive the mofl benefit from the fun. 
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Pig. 4, reprefents a tree when full- 
grown ; and the way to bring a tree to fuch 
a fliape, is to make a ftrait ftem, and pre- 
ferve upon it four branches at every place, 
where a new fet of horizontals is required, 
as at A B C D, which (hould not be nearer 
each other than two feet 5 and if the tree 
is of fuch a nature as to produce a ftrait 
upright branch for a ftem, then all others 
but thofe defigned for horizontals, muft 
be rubbed off at their firft appearance ; for 
all branches of a ftandard fruit-tree ftiould 
grow in fuch pofitions as thofe of a filver- 
fir. 

But if it is of a free growth, and the 
branches are more fubjeft to grow declin- 
ing than horizontal, the young fhoots 
ihould be all left upon the new part of 
the ftem the firft fummer j for, if part 
are taken off, the others will grow ftiil 
more crooked. 

The way to obtain a ftrait ftem in tho^ 
latter fort of trees, is to fix a ftrbng pole 
in the ground, and tie it in fever a 1 places 
with lifts of cloth to the upright part of 
th£ tree, and by the fide of the pole con- 
fine the center branch, till it reaches the 

^ B b 2 height 
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then great pait of the ftuds ought 1 
cut oft in the winter. 

Wiien a tree does not want vigour, let 
all the branches continue till winter, then 1 

cut off all thofe above fix inches long, ^M 
growing upright from the upper-fides of ^M 
the horizontals ; and this Ihould be ob- ^^ 
ferved in trees of all ages, for no upright 
branches from thofe parts fhould be iuffer- 
ed to grow longer. 

The branches of feme kinds of apple- 
trees are fubjeft to grow too much declin- 
ing ; but when this is the cafe, they muft 
be fuftained in a right pofirion by proper 
Supporters, as was directed for thofe j 
branches that were too much upright ; and J 
all branches defigned for horizontals, be 
fhey either feconds, thirds or fourths, as 
ABCD, in Fig. 7. they mufl all be fo 
confined after they ai-e two feet long, and 
"whenever the extreme part of a horizon- 
tal becomes weak, the ftrongeft fliootnearj 
it jnuft be prefeived for its place. 'M 

If in any kind of irte, after the bran J 
ches aie laid horizonTally, they don't gray/ 
much in length, but put out ftrongly 
near the flem in an ispriglit poiiiion, then 
fucU 
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In fuch manner a tree fhould be con- 
fined, till the branches are ftrong enough 
to fupport themfelves in a proper pofition 5 
and when the four firft horizontals^ I 
mean thofe neg^reft the ground, are be- 
come each a yard long, they fliould every 
one have two branches preferved, and 
trained^in the fame manner as thofe of the 
dwarf-tree, reprefented by Fig. 6. marked 
AA^ and when thefe laft come to the 
length of a yard, others muft be fuffered 
to grow from them in like manner as 
from the firft -, and as all the horizontals 
increafe in length, fo they fhould alfo in 

number, by the rules given for the loweft, 
as reprefented by Fig, y. and never fuf- 
fered to crofs each other. 

If the horizontals do not increafe faft 
enough in length, then all the upright 
ftioots proceeding from them muft be ta- 
ken off at their firft appearance, and the 
longeft of thofe ftidots near the ends, ex- 
cept that branch defigncd for the lengthen- 
ing of the horizontal, for it muft remain 
in its natural way of grovvring till it is two 
feet long -, and if a tree either bears or blof- 
foms plentifully, without ftiooting piucb, 

B b 3 then 
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SECT. VI, 

General Rules for Pruning and Dreffing 
Apple-Trees, of all Ages, that have been 
regularly tr^ned, 

ALL dead branches or ftuds muft be 
cut off clofe to the part they pro-r 
ceed from, and the parts cut fhould be 
made very fmooth, that the wound may 
fooner heal, and where large branches ar? 
taken off with a faw, the parts thus cut 
ihould be pared with a (Imrp cb'iiid m fach 
a manner as that the wet may dcfcend from 
themj for whet) they are left either hori- 
zontally, or with an uneven furface, the 
wet will continue upon them, till it pene- 
trates into the wood and decays the whole 
tree. 

The branches fliould not be fuffered to 
erofs one anothez', nor touch at their ex- 
tiemities. 

The mofs /hpuld be clean fcraped off In 
the winter, and where there is any can- 
?tered rind, it rou(l be cut away to the 
quick, and all old bark fiiould be clean 
pared 
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pared off, for it harbours jnfetSls, as alfb 
do the dead leaves that hang upon the 
trees, wherein the •eggs of caterpillars arc 
often concealed, and fhould therefore, be 
taken off and burnt. 

Where new horizontals are wanted, 
young fhoots fuitable for that purpofc 
fhould be Jeft, and confined with bandage 
to* their proper places ; but if there are 
no young fhoots, then cut out a piece of 
wood with a chiffcl, where one is required 
to grow^ * 

Fruk is generally fmall upon old ftudj 
that have born a long time, vhich fhould 
therefore be taken off, as alfo fbmc of the 
fhortefl horizontals, and young ones pre- 
fecved to be in their flead; by which means, 
larj^e frujt may be produced upon pld 
trees. 

The common way of applying manure 
to the root^ of trees, is to do it clofe to the 
flem ; which U but of little fervice ; for 
the mofl ufeful roots of large trees are at a 
confiderable diflance ; and the beft method 
pf manuring orchards, is to flrew all over 
ppon the furface of the ground the quantity 
of a bpfhel of foot for every large tree, and 

fo 
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fo in proportion for thofe of a fmaller 
kind, as foon as they have had their win- 
ter order of cutting and drefling. 

It is alfo neceiTary to keep orchards clear 
from the roots of nettles, burdocks, mal- 
lows, or any ftrong growing weeds; for 
they deprive the trees of a great deal of 
molfture. 

SECT. VII. 
Of Pruning of Orchard Pear-Trees. 

SUCH pear-trees as are proper for 
ftandards are mentioned in the cata- 
logue given of this kind of fruit, and what 
hath been faid in regard to the manage- 
ment of apples, muft be obferved alfo for 
pears; for their nature of growing and 
bearing is nearly the lame, whereby there 
is no occafion of different methods of prun- 
ing j but the forts that are naturally of a 
vigorous growth may be fuffercd to grow 
twienty feet high. 
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SECT. VIII. 

Of the Ordering of Chefiiuts in Orchards. 

THE chefnut being comtnoniy plant- 
ed more for flmde and the fake of its 
timber, than for the value of the fruit, (for 
they don't always ripen in this dimate) 
ihoLiId for that reafon have a ftrait item, 
of as great a length as can [xjlTibly be pro- 
cured, and branches left on it at the Tame 
diftance as directed for the horizontals of 
apple-trees ; but there is no occafion to 
confine them to any particular order, for 
they may be fuffeied to grow according as 
they are naturally inclined, without any 
reftraint ; and where the timber is more 
valued than the fliade, the ftems may be 
dreffed to a greater height before any ftrong 
branches are fulFered to grow upon them. 

SECT. IX. 
Of the Ordering of the Walnut-Tree. 

THE walnut is a tree valuable both 
for its fruit and timber, and the 
more knotty it is, the more beautiful ; fo 
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wife the mulberry is much better to 
its branches near the ground, for then the 
fruit is gathered witli more eafe, and leis 
liable to be blown down by the winds. 

The mulberry ihould have horizontal^ 
drawn from the ftem, in the fame manner 
as the apple, and all dead wood and old 
branches muft be taken out, and new ones 
raifed where there is occafion ; but fuch 
branches as are defigned to produce bearers 
muft never be fliortened, for they bear their 
fruit upon branches of the lame year's 
growth, proceeding from three or four buds 
near the extremities of the laft year's (hoots; 
and Ihould the ends of thefe Ihoots, together 
with the buds be taken off, they would 
■ not produce any fruit, though they would 
ihoot very ftrongly from otiier buds. 

SECT. XI. 

Of the Pnming of Standard-Cherries, 
Plums, Almonds, QuiuceSj Medlars, and 
Filberds. 

STandard-cherries fhould be treated in 
a manner foraewhat diiferent from ap- 
ples, for they bear their fruit upon younger 
2 wood, 
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out of the reach of cattle, and all the dead 
ones taken out in the winter. 

SECT. XII. 

Of young bearing Standard- Apples, that 
were planted too near each other. 

THERE are feme young ftandard ap- 
ple-trees that were planted no more 
than eighteen feet apart, and at the fame 
time had all their branches fhorten'd, and 
none taken out, yet bear very well. 

But this method of cutting and planting 
is of ill confequence to the trees when they 
grow large, for then they depri\'e each 
other of the benefit of the fun and air ; 
and the branches likewife of one tree in- 
jure the branches of another tree the fame 
way. 

But if the trees are moveable ones and 
of good kinds, thefe grievances are eafily 
to be helped, by tranfplanting fuch of them 
to diftant places as incommode or croud 
the orchard, and thofe that are but ordi- 
nary forts may be burnt; and both thofethat 
are defigned to remain, and ihofe that are 
to 
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to be tranfplanted fhould have the 
ches thinned in the wintef, but not 
edj and fuch healthy ones rtiuft b 
to remain, as will the earlieft repr 
feveral figures in Plate VII. that 
figned for the fliapes of a ftandar 
different ages. 

There fllotild be one of the i 
and moft upiight branches chofer 
the upper part of the fteni, if th 
fufficient number of horizontal 
Rowing from it, at or near fuch 
they are requited, that is, each 
, about two feet aboveeach' other 
each place four; but, ifth€y are 
horizontal pofition, they may b 
by a proper bandage. 

But if the flrongeft and, moft 
"branch be not fo well fumifhed 
purpofe, as another which is Icis 
then the former muft be taken 
the latter confined by bandage tc 
as much upright as may be, by 
given for thofe newly planted. 

Immediately after their leaves 
is the propereft time for thinning 
ches, and every part of a tree mu: 
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mined ; and, by cutting out fome, and ty- 
ing othfers to poles, the tree muft be brought 
as near as poffible to the intended ftiape, 
and if in fome places there is too great a va- 
cancy betwixt the horizontals, and in other 
places too little fpace between each other, 
tliey muft be brought to more equal dif- 
tances ; if they be too ftrong to bend in 
their whole fubftanGe, they may be cut half 
through, and then tied to poleS that are 
properly fixed, to fupport them in fuch po- 
fitions as they are defiied to grow in. 

Obferve, that the parts cut muft be left 
with a very fmooth furface, to prevent the 
wet entering in, which would caufe the 
tree to decay: a hand-faw is a ready inftru- 
ment to cut off large branches, but it leaves 
a roughnefs, which ihould be taken off 
with a fharp ch^el. 

Before the faw is ufedj there fhould be 
a large cut made on the under fide of the 
limb intended to be taken off, to prevent 
the bark being tore from the ftem, when 
the weight of a branch caufes it to break 
off before the faw is quite through. 

The branches that are taken off muft 

be cut clofe to the ftem or horizontal which 

C c they 
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and in fuch a form that the cuts fliall 
flat upon the ground, when the tree is 
planted upright. 

Apple-trees are not fo fubjetSt to have a 
tap-root as pears are ; but whenever one 
of them is met with, 1 would not advife 
to have them left much more than a foot 
long; and after the tree is raifed right up, 
as it ftood before in the hole, let there 
be good earth put quite round it, fo as to 
fill up the trench level with that upon the 
roots; then let the tree remain there a year; 
but if the fummer proves dry, give water 
to the roots, and likcwife rub off all young 
branches that may poflibly put out neat 
thole places where others were cut off, or 
from any other parts of the tree where 
they are deemed ufelefs. 

In the fummer after the trees have been, 
cut, it will be very proper to prepare the 
places where they are to be planted, in 
fuch a manner as v^'as diredled for 
young orchard-trees ; but thefe having 
large roots, the holes mufl be made deeper 
than thofe for fmaller trees, and the lon- 
ger they are made before the time of plant- 
ing, the better order will the earth be in. 
The feafons for removing trees have tieen 

CC2 
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appointed before, and it is ptoper for thoffe 
of any fize, but large ones require the 
more perfons to aflift, becaxife of their 
weight} but the roots being all cut through 
before, makes the digging part eafy the 
fecond time. 

Wiien the weather is not frofty, the 
trench muft be opened as before, but great 
care muft be taken to preferve the young 
roots that are made from the ends of thofe 
that were cut the laft yearj and if the 
weight of the tree with the earth upon 
the roots be more than can be carried up- 
on leavers, by as many men as can con- 
veniently walk one before another j then. 
the tree muft be taken up with a fern, and 
placed right upon its roots, eitlier on a 
fledge, or a carriage with wheels about a 
foot high, and diawn by horfes to the 
place prepared for its reception. 

Care muft be taken, in the time of remo- 
val, to keep the roots from being dried, or 
damaged by froft; and before the root is put 
into the hole, let the depth of both be mea- 
fured, left the tree ftiould be taken up again 
for want of being placed at a proper depths 
I would have about fix inches deep of 
frelh earth under the rootSg which will fettle 
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in a few years ; and for that reafon the up- 
permoft roots fhould be placed at the time 
of planting even with the furface of the 
ground, and then the trench muft be filled 
up with earth round them, and gently 
trod till all the roots are covered over 
about fix inches. 

The bafon of earth round them fhould 
be about eight feet wide, and near a foot 
lower at the center than on the fides, and 
covered with fuch manure after as is ordered 
for wall-trees J and let them have water, 
when the weather is dry, and likewifc tied 
fo to flakes as to prevent their roots being 
moved by the winds j then there will be no 
fear of good fuccefs. 

After their removal, their branches muft 
be ordered as thofe that are grown to the 
fame height, tho' planted young, according 
to the rules laid down for that purpofe. 

SECT. XIV. 

Of Standard Apple-Trees that don't bear 
much good Fruit. 

BArrennefs in apple-trees, or the want 
of good fruit, proceeds from different 
caufes ; many of which may be removed, 

c c 3 if 
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roots, that is, about a foot broader than 
what they extend, and confine the tops to 
fuch flakes as its fize requires. 

If the foil be too wet, and there is a de- 
fcent to any fide, let there be drains made 
to it (betwixt each row of trees) about 
half a yard deep, and lay faggots in the 
bottom, about a foot thick j then place 
the fods over them, with the grafs upper- 
moft, and the remainder of the earth may 
be fpread over the other grafs ground. If 
a tree be covered with mofs, and bloflbms 
plentifully; without making much length 
of fhoots„ but docs not bear much, or the 
fruit but fmall, without being fhaded by 
others, then there is a neceflity of thinning 
the branches, and fcraping off the mofs, the 
tame as thoQgh the tree was to be re- 
moved. 

Sometimes a tree that is planted too deep, 
in good foil, will fhoot ftrongly, but not 
bloflbm muchi if it be not large, raife 
it higher; or take off the foil, till the upper 
roots are covered no more than an inch 
thick with earth. 

If a tree flioots vigoroufly, and is plain- 
ed of a proper depth, and at more than 
thirty feet diftance from afty other, the 

C c 4 reafon 
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